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TOUR IN GERMANY, &c. 

CHAPTER I. 

BBUNS-WICK — MAGDKBHHGH FOTSOAM— BEBLI^f. 

SpncbegBbmireillitBaii>lcr,imdStofrilidDCaMri da oahin Ich 
MoDBii Mund elwaa Toll, aber ich •ehneige xdldcm. 

ScKiLLEa. The Spree 1«piUiir. 

ScAECELY out of the gates of Hanover, and the 
wheels already drowned in sand up to the axle- 
tree; laedium to the eye, and death to thepatience 
of the traveller, with the addttjonal vexation of 
paying tolls for permission to follow the most 
convenient track which his postilion bra find 
among the fir ti-ees, where no road has ever 
existed unce the flood, which seems to have 
left these sands behind it But it is unreasfma- 
Ue to get into a passion at the bad roads in these 
TOL. II. A 
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THE HARZ. 



parts of Hanover and Brunswick ; for what cao 
be expected where the soil is only a deep, arid 
sand, and not a pound weight of stone is to foe 
procured, except at an expence which the finan- 
ces can ill bear P Notwithstanding the tolls, few 
roads in Germany support themselves; money for 
iStroisenbau, that is, for making and upholding 
roads, is a regular item in the annual budget of 
every state. The roads are thus a continual 
burden on the public treasury ; and, as poverty 
is the besetting infirmity, they must share in the 
imperfections of all public matters that require 
money. 

While toiling through this German Zara, 
with what longing the eye turns to the lofty and 
lengthened ridge of the Harz, which bounds it 
on the south, once, probably, the mountainous 
shore of a sea, that gradually receded from these 
level deserts. There, all is varied and romantic; 
the an<^ent pines seem to frown contemptuoudy 
on their stunted brethren which encumber the 
plain ; villages and spires start out from tbar 
shade ; deep clefu and shattovd prec^fHces over- 
look them in a thousand imposmg {anna. Above 
them all rises the Blocksberg, since lime iigiBe- 
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BBDNSWICX. 3 

morial the PandemcKiium of Europe, aad the on- 
ly spot vhich persecuting iDcredulity has left to 
the adepts in the block art, wher« all the wiz- 
ards and witdies of tlte dvUized world still as- 
semble, oo May morning, tooommune with their 
homed master, and celebrate, under his guid- 
ance, their unholy orgies. 

Amid this wildemees, time and mcHiey have 
etmtnved to sunound Brunswick with verdant 
groves, in which lovers whisper, and nightingales 
sing, all the night long. The city is both larger 
thtm Hanover, and weal's a more cheerful exter- 
nal aspect ; but it seemed to have still less buBt]e 
and activity, and the people were impatiently 
waiting till the majority of the young Duke 
should restore their court The Gothic cathe- 
dra], begun in the twelfth century by Henry the 
LiiHi, whom the Brunswickers conuder the great 
ornament of their ancient fimiily, is an impoung 
edifice, but is polluted with an incongruous style 
oi ornament which betrays an eastern origin. 
The tall pUlu« of the nave, for example, have 
small ones twisted round them. 

In a vault beneath, lies a long line of the 
jBUces of Brunswick. The plain oaken coffin 
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4 BKONSWICI. 

of Ferdinand, the great captain of the great 
Frederick, is the simplest of all. Near him Hes 
the late Duke, who fell at Quatre Bras. Two 
MBoll crimson flags, the one an offering from the 
' inatrons,and theother from the middens of Bruns- 
wick, are suspended above his coffin ; and its 
gaudy gold and crimson are still mixed with the 
brown and withered leaves of the garlands 
which the love of his people scattered on his bier 
when, at midnight, he was laid among so many 
of his race, who bad fought and fallen like him- 
self. Every Brunswicker speaks of his memory 
with pride and affection ; there was much that 
was heroic and chivalrous in bis character, and 
much that was interesting in his fortunes. He 
was full of that warlike spirit which the history 
of their princes has taught the Brunswickers to 
consider an inheritance of the family. No man 
deserved better to fill a place in this honoured 
Vault which, besides Ferdinand, who won the 
warrior's fame without finding the warrior's 
grave,, and Leopold, who perished in the Oder, 
attempting to save the peasantry during an in- 
undation, contains no fewer than nine princes of 
the House of Brunswick, more than one of them. 
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heads of the house, who, »nce the beginning of 
the last century, have faJlen on the field of baU 
tie — a testimony !pf deyotedness to duty which 
no other sorereign ^Hse of Europe can exhibit, 
and justifying, byl^je general character of th« 
family, still more than 'by the fate of oneunftn-- 
tunate prince, the song of him who announced 
that Germany's 

Champion ere he strike* will come, 

And whel his sword on Brunswick'! torab. 

The most interesting thing in the Museum,,is 
the Mantuan vase, or Brunswick onyx, an an- 
tique gem which has puzzled the learned scarce^ 
ly less than the Portland vase. The stone is 
about half a foot long ; its form is oblong, but it 
has been shaped into the fashion of a vase, with 
a golden rim and handle. The ground colour, 
a very deep brown, is varied with patches of 
white, some clouds of a dim yellow, and still 
fewer of a dark grey. At about two thirdsjjf . 
its depth from the mouth, it is divided by^^rt 
cular band of gold, and both the u{^ri^^%iK^ 
er compartments are filled with figiiiNib ^nt in 
low relief, in a style which has tBade thefgem be 
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6 BRUKSWIGK. 

untyersolly received as Greciai],but which betok- 
ens, Rt the same time, no masterly hand, nor 
any blooming period of the art. It has common- 
ly been held to refer to the Eleusyniaa myste- 
ries ; but Empenus, the director of the museum, 
said that he was writing a dissertation to prove 
that it represents the Theamophorian mysteries 
which were celebrated in honour of Ceres. He 
holds it to be a work of Alexandria, executed io 
the time of the Ptolemies. 

Nothing can ^ve a higher idea of Diirer^ 
anxious finishing, than a sculpture (and he has 
not left many of them) which represents the Bap- 
tist preaching in the wilderness. The figures 
are partly in relief, partly round ; and though 
there is here and there a sprinkling of trivial- 
ness, or an anacbromsm in costume, they are far 
A^ma hemg deficient either in beauty or expres- 
Eoon. The Baptist is elevated somewhat above 
his hearers, and stands behind a fragment of a 
paling, over which he thumps with orthodox en- 
ergy. His congregation consists, not of Jews, 
but of Germans. From the style of grouping 
and the smallness of the figures, (the whole 
•tone is not more than a foot square,) some parts 
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UACDRS0K6H. 7 

of the work must have required consummatedex- 
teiity of manipuIatioD. A lady and a knight 
are standing in the inner part of the crowd, 
tb^ faces directed to the preacher, and thnr 
backs, therefore, turned to the spectattn-. The 
figures are entirely round ; and no common de- 
Hcacy of hand was necessary to work out the 
countenance! with so much exactness in so diffi- 
cult a position. The kni^t lost bis sword dur- 
ing his journey to England, for the more valu- 
able part ofthe contents of the museum were sent 
to this country to preserve them from French 
rapine. Denon lounged among what remiuned, 
and selected at his leisure all that seemed worth 
carrying off. 

Helmstadt was formerly the univeruty of 
Brunswick ; but the seminary was abohshed in 
1808, and has not been re-established. The 
duchy is too small a territory to require a uni- 
versity, and too poor to support a good one, and 
Gdttingen is as near as it is to Hano^r. Im- 
mediately beyond the gates of Helmstadt comes 
the Prussian frontier. At Magdeburgh, the first 
Prusuan town, you find nothing but rans^rts^ 
and ditches, and drawbridges, and cannon, fol- 
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8 UAGDEBUSGH. 

lowing, in fearful an*ay, one range behind ano- 
ther, till you reach the heart of the city. It is 
a crowded and busttin^ town ; washed hy the 
£lbe, it is the entrepot of all tbe wares and mer- 
chandize that enter or leave Germany by the ri- 
ver. The cathedral has mwely the merit of be- 
ing very spacious, and contains almost as many 
political and military emblems as religious allu- 
sions. The Fnissian eagle overshadows wiUi 
bis pinions an old inscription which commemo- 
rates, the first celebration of tbe sacrament ac- 
cording to the reformed ritual ; in front of tbe 
pulpit the iron cross is elevated on a pillar, witb 
a flag and a pike as supporters ; and tbe walls ^ 
the choir are covered with public tablets to offi- 
cers who fell in the Liberadon War. 

Here there is no barrenness; the territtx^ of 
Magdeburgh, stretching along tbe banks of the 
Elbe, over a soil gradually formed by tbe depo- 
ritions of his inundations, or reclaimed from 
marshes which they had left behind, is ihe most 
fruitful com land in the north of Germany. It 
used to. export a gieat quantity of grain; but 
they now compliun that our prohibition has seri- 
ously injured their market. 
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Thb gleam of fertility soon dies away, as the 
Elbe is left behind, and the dreary sands again 
letum. The road is the grest line of communi- 
cation between this depot of trade and the capi- 
tal ; there is necessarily a great deal of travel- 
lii^, as well as.of inland carriage upon it; yet 
some portions of it are, beyond comparison, the 
worst in Europe. The reason is, the want of 
materials, and the enormous expence of trans- 
pt^ting from a distance the quantity necessary 
to construct such a road, and keep it in repiur. 
Much, however, has been done. The whole line 
is about ninety English miles ; the twenty miles 
between Potsdam and Berlin have long been 
good, because the convenience of the court re- 
quired it ; but, of late years, it has been carried 
a great deal farther^ and an excellent chaussde 
now extends, on (he one side, sixty.'mileB from 
Berlin, and, on the other, seven iniles from Mag- 
deburgh. ' The rest of the' line, however, is in- 
famous. It is an unceaang pull'tfirOugh loose 
dry sand, which rises to the very nave of the 
wheel, frequently encumbered with the remains 
of languishing fir-woods, and presenting ho ^ngle 
object to relieve the eye; for the scanty crops, 
a2 
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10 roT8SAU. 

which indastry and penury have lahonred to 
raise even here, look equally melancholy iritb 
every thing around them, as if mourning the im- 
possibility of man overcoming in their favour so 
reluctant a nature. 

The traveller thinks himself entering a para- 
dise when he approaches, at Brandenhurgh, the 
banks of the Havel ; the fresh remembrance of 
the wildemessesthrough which he has just passed, 
gives to these httle green wooded and watered 
landscapes the enchantment of fiury land. The 
Havel seems to have been made expressly for the 
country. It is not uniformly confined within a 
distinctly marked channel, but often spreads it- 
self out into small lakes, through the middle of 
which it keeps its course, while copsewood and 
villages are strewed thickly over their slofung 
banks, and almost every eminence is crowned 
with a wind-^nill. The most varied and pleas- 
ing spot of this kind is in the bend where the ri- 
ver, which has hitherto flowed south, wheels 
round to the westward to seek the Elbe, and here 
Frederick the Great built Potsdam. As the 
king built merely for the sake of making a hand- 
some town, it is full of architectural parade, with 
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SANB BODCI. II 

!^eDdid streets, in which scarcely a human be- 
ing 13 to be seen, except the lounging military ; 
and magnificent buildings, wbose florid orna- 
ments are aomeUmes in ridiculous contrast with 
the purposes to which the houses are now ap- 
plied. A superb edifice, a copy of the temple 
of Nerva in Rnne, is now an inn ; but the wi- 
^nal itself has become the pontifical custom- 
house. It is not uncommon to see warlike in- 
struments and military trophies crowded over 
Uie door and windows of a tailor, a whole range 
of goddesses and nymphs adorning a pork shop, 
or Cupids, with much greater propriety, sports 
ing above the cornices of a milliner. " The 
pomp and circumstance of war" is all the pomp 
and circumstance of which Potsdam can now 
boast. Potsdam is, in fact, a splendid garrison. 
Sans Souci stands on an eminence close behind 
the town. It is a long, low building, destitute 
of architectural parade, although adorned with 
a double circular portico, a beautiful object in 
itself, but much too magnificent for the main 
building. The prospect is confined ; it has, how- 
ever, as much of what is pleasant as could be 
found in this country. It takes in a large por- 



lioQ of the Havel, spreading otit its lakes amoi^ 
green fields and wooded emiaences, and here 
and there diTersified by a passing sail. Were tt 
less pleasing than it really is, who vould not 
gaze upon it with interest, when he reflected 
that Frederick loved to dwell upon its features^ 
and sought in them the only repose which he al- 
lowed himself to enjoy from the dangers at the 
field and the lahours of the cabinet? Even the 
bad humour into which a stranger is thrown by 
the mean and disgraceful, but privileged, extor- 
tions of the attendants, ^ves place to the respects 
ful interest with which he lingers among the 
scenes that supplied the simple pleasures of, not 
only a great, but a wonderful man. 

The apartments of the king himself are ex- 
tremely dmple. Like the rest of the palace, they 
are hung with very mediocre French [nctures, 
which, it is to be hoped, for the sake of Frede- 
rick's taste, he took no pleasure in looking at. 
He had more fitting companions in some ancient 
busts, set up in a long narrow gallery, in which 
he used to walk, when the weather denied him 
this exercise out of doors. The library, a small 
circular room, contains his books as he left them. 
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SANS SOJSCI. 13 

They are all French, but many of them are trans' 
lations of the great productioDS of other coun- 
tries. FredecicVs bell, his inkstand and sand- 
box, his sofa and httle table, still retain their 
place. The bed has been removed from the 
chamber where he died, and a writing-desk oc- 
cupies the place of the old chair in which he 
breathed his last — trifling alterations, no doubt, 
but injurious to the romance of the thing. The 
portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, the only orna- 
ment which Frederick admitted into his bed> 
room, has been aUowed to remain. The apart- 
ment which was appropriated to Volt^re is the 
most vulgar of all. The walls are covered with 
flowers and garlands, coarsely carved in wood, 
and bedaubed with glaring colours. I know not 
who selected this style of ornament; but the 
crowd of wooden parrots, perched among the 
wooden chaplels, proves ather the bad taste of 
the poet, or the satirical humour .of the king. 
Some other apartments are splendid in their ar- 
chitecture and decoratioDs; but there are more 
splendid things of the same kind in fifty other 
pslaces. We vi^t Sans Souci, too, not because 
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1 4 FOTSDAH. 

it.is a palace, but because Frederick the Great 
lived in it. 

The grounds are not exteDme. In that part 
<^ tliem which lies immediately belowthe palace, 
and was the favourite resort of the monarch, all 
is rich, shady, and tranquil ; you would believe 
yourself a thousand miles removed irom the bus* 
tie of men. lEven the French horns of the Ja- 
ger Guards, swelling from the barracks below, 
instead of disturbing, only sweetened the repose 
of the scene. Those parts of the grounds, again, 
which are thrown open indiscriminately to the 
public are merely shady, sandy promenades, com- 
monly terminated by a small building, either an 
^European raiental or a modem antique. Frede- 
rick could not give his subjects and visitors much 
varied scenery, or many picturesque glimpses ; 
but be gave them a profuuon of pillars and pe- 
diments. He seems to have been fondly tied to 
every thing which contributed to his pleasures ; 
and no great monarch's pleasures were ever more 
rimpte and innocent. His generals do not ap- 
pear to have stood higher in his heart than his 
dogs. A number of the latter are buried in the 
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THE GALLEBT. \5 

graunds, and honoured with tomb-stoneg. Be- 
side them lies the horse which bore him through 
many a hard fought field in the Seven Years' 
War. 

Though the fouDtlation of a new collecti(»i of 
pictures has been Uiid in Berlin, the proper gal- 
lery of Pruscda is in Potsdam, and contfuns many 
admirable works. It was principally formed by 
Frederick, and mercilessly treated by the French. 
If there was some affectation in Frederick, when 
he entered Dresden as a conqueror, craving per- 
mission of the ElectresB to look at the pictures, 
yet the feeling of respect which made him ap- 
proach them as a worshipper, not as a robber, 
was princely. Napoleon came to Potsdam as a 
conqueror, took off bis hat when he entered what 
had been Frederick's apartment, and let loose 
his plunderers upon Frederick's pictures. Prus- 
sian bayonets have brought them all back, but 
some of them much injured by French improve- 
ments. 

The palm of the gallery is disputed between 
Da Vinci, Raphael, and Titian. There are se- 
veral pictures by these masters, but the three 
which contend for the prize are, of Da Vind, 
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16 POTSDAH. 

Vertumnus, in the disguise of an old woman, 
persuading Pomona to throw ofF her virgin coy- 
ness, and lean) to love ; of Raphael, an Ecce 
Homo ; of Titian, a sleeping Venus. In the 
iirBt, Pomona is seated in an orchard, heneath a 
tree, whose fruit she has been gathering. Ver- 
tumnus, with a wrinkled, but not a vulgar vis- 
age, leaning on a staff, which he scarcely seems 
to require, bends towards her in an attitude of 
eager exhortation. There is a certain play about 
the withered features, which tells that he sees hia 
oration is be^nning to work. The bashful 
beauty hongs her head ; a smile of mingled in- - 
credulity and approbation lights the under part 
of her beautiful countenance ; her hands are 
busied about her fruits and flowers in a way 
which shows that her thoughts are occupied with 
something else. Besides the excellence of the in- 
dividual figures, the picture derives great effect 
from the contrast in which they are placed, 
blushing, blooming youth and simplicity by the 
ude of wrinkled and wily old age. The great 
merit of Baphaers Ecce Homo lies in its lofty 
ideal expression ; it is the highest possible degree 
of mental suffering, purified from every thing 
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THE GALLEBr. 17 

mean and vulgar, aDDoumnng tiot merely the 
agony of the soul, but likewise the forUtude and 
redgnation with which it is borne. Titian'a 
sleeping Venus, without a rag of drapery, re- 
clines, on her right »de, on a blue couch, tbe 
breast and head being somewhat elevated on a 
white pillow. The back is . turned towards tbe 
specutor; tbe left leg is bent into the picture, 
thus presenting the prettiest sole of the prettiest 
foot that ever was painted. The arms are fold- 
ed under the head, and the countenance is half 
turned round. The softness and elegance of tbe 
whole figure, the symmetry of the [Woportions, 
and, above all, the truth and delicacy of the co- 
louring, are things which cannot be described, 
and in which it excels both its competitors. In 
expression, again, it is necessarily far beneath 
them ; for, although enthuaasts have pretended 
to guess even what the slumbering beauty is 
dreaming about, all tbe soul which such a figure 
can possess is merely aoimal life. Frederick paid 
five thousand guineas for the Pomona, and three 
thousand for the Ecce Homo. The superintend- 
ent of the gallery told me, that when the rightc 
eous work of restitution was begun at Paris, the 
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French were so intent on ret^tDg the PonKnia, 
that, for a vhile, thej pretended it had gone 
a^nissing. The acknowledgment, that they could 
be guilty of the barbarous neghgence of allowing 
such a picture to be lost, was not leas disgrace- 
ful than the lie itself 

The waking Venus of Titian is insiind after her 
sleeping namesake. In the back ground, there 
once was a landscape, with two persons seated 
under a tree, and one of the two was a portrait 
of Utian himself. In Paris, the picture was 
cleaned, that is, the landscape disappeared, and, 
though the figures remmn, the portrait is gone. 
Titian's Danae has returned entirely ruined; 
the picture is spoiled ; colouring, expresuon, and 
perspective, are all destroyed. A nnall Mad<m- 
na, by Correggio, shows still more clearly how 
little the original colouring of an artist was able 
to resbt this process of cleaning ; for, when sub- 
mitted to this reformation in Paris, a groupe of 
angds, in the upper right band comer, which 
Correggio himself had effaced, apparently from 
feeling that they overloaded this part of the pic- 
ture, was brought to light. 

The walls groan under Rubens. The Israel- 
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ites, perishing by the fiery serpents in tbe wil- 
derness, is a powerful picture. Though not so 
daste or restrained in the agonizing expresmoQ 
which belonged to the scene as the re^veseota- 
tion of tbe same subject by Hannibal Canted, 
it has OQUch more force of grouping and colour* 
ing. The most powerful figure is that of a man 
expiring uodertheinfiuenceof thepmson; a ser- 
pent, coiled round his body, is tnting into his 
throat. The wretch is extended on tbe ground^ 
and never was the death struggle delineated with 
more horrible truth. Every limb and feature is 
vamped and convulsed, and Uie natural colour 
ia already giving way to a dark, livid hue. Ano> 
ther excellent groupe is an old woman, who, with 
an anxiety that threatens to render the exertion 
useless, strives to riuse in her arms a grown up 
daughter, that she may turn her eyes to the 
healing serpent. 

Few pictures in Potsdam please more than 
some splendid specimens of the historical style 
of Vandyke. If not successful compeutors with 
Rubens, they are dangerous neighbours to him. 
Vandyke had drawn much from the best schools 
that preceded him ; yet he is any tlnng but a 
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mannerist or imitator ; his grouping and expreK- 
fnoa ore entirely his own; and the Dutch and 
German painters never required to cross the 
Alps to learn colouring. His St Matthew is 
the perfection of placid, dignified meditation. 
It may have been bad taste, but the simpUcity 
of compo^tion, the truth of expression, and the 
mild balancing of light and shade in his Isaac 
blessing Jacob instead of Esau, drew me irre- 
sistibly from the gorgeous masses of Rubens 1^ 
which it is surrounded. 

Though it was only May-day when I entered 
Berlin, the heat was more oppressive than that 
of Lombardy or Bomagna during the dog-days. 
The thermometer does not absolutely stand so 
high; but, from the action of the sun on the 
sandy soil which surrounds the Prussan capital, 
the heat has a sultry and vapoury quality, which 
renders Berlin a disagreeable residence in sum* 
mer. Many families fly to Dresden to seek less 
insalubrious dog-days, and the inhabitants of this 
raw northern climate enjoy the shade under the 
lime trees which adorn their principal street, as 
late in the evening as Italians on the verandas 
of Naples, or under the porticoes of Romagna. 
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Eveg the street musicnans generally come forth 
to their labours towards midnight ; while, in the 
Linden, the dtizena furubh a more plea«ng se- 
renade, by banging out nightingales from their 
windows or on the branches of the trees, where 
they sing all night long, f most musical, most 
melancholy." 

The entrance to Berlin from, the west is by the 
Brmidenburgh Gate, the most simple and majes- 
tic portal in iBurope. It is an imitation of the 
Propylieum of Athens. Six lofty, fluted, Doric 
{Hilars, oD each side, support an entablature, 
without any pediment ; a gateway, not arched, 
passes between each couple of pillars. On the 
entablature stands the bronze figure of Victory, 
drawn in her chariot by four horses, and bearing 
the Prussian Eagle io triumph. It is a very 
s[nrited work, and was therefore sent to France 
not more on account of its own merits, than to 
insult the Prussians. Their good swords have 
replaced the goddess on their Athenian portal, 
where she seems to guide her steeds, amid ahun- 
dred memorials of Frederick, towards the royal 
palace. Though the guard-houses which spring 
oat irom each exU-emity of the gate are in the 
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same gmeral style, they look iDsignificant, and 
aomewliat encumber die imponng fonns to vhicb 
tbey are attached. Close by is the house of 
filiicher, the greatest gailitary favourite of the 
FruBsians ^ce their great king. They seldom 
give him any other name than " Marshal For- 
ward," and love to place him and Gneisenau in 
tJie same relation to each other in which the 
Bomans set Marcellus and Fabius. Between 
tbem^ they nobly retrieved the i^ominy of 
Jena. 

Fn»n the portal you enter at once the most 
splendid street in Germany. It runs due east 
and west, for about three quarters of a milej 
from the Brandenburgh Gate, which doses the 
perq)ecUve at one extremity, to the royal palace, 
which terminates it at the other. It is divided, 
in fact, into five parallel walks, by double rows 
of lime trees and horse chesnuts, and from the 
predominance of the former it has its name, 
Unter den Linden. The central alley, Uie most 
qiacious and convenient of all, is impropriated 
to pedestrians ; the four others are ccunmcMi to 
all the world, but carriages generally confine 
themselves to the outermost on each ade, fomw 
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ed by the last row of trees and tfae houses. 
Many of the buildings which line the ndes of 
this mixture of town and country, though ua> 
amlntiouB in point of ornament, are ample and 
imposing, the abodes of courtly and difdomatic 
pomp, of an expensive hotel, or a restauratenr 
celebrated for his kitcheii. 

Unier den Linden is the scene of all the bustle 
ot Berlin, but not the bustle of bu«ness ; if 
there be any of that, it is confined to the old, or 
eastern part of the dty ; it is the bustle of idle 
persons amuung and enjoying themselves, and 
o£ lovely women seeking admiration. During 
the greater part of the day, especially on Sun- 
day, it is filled with crowds of well dressed, cora- 
fortal^ looking people, streaming merrily along 
in both directions, or, with an ice in their hands, 
lauding at the heat, on the benches which an 
ranged along beneath the shade of the lime trees. 
Now and then, the king comes lounging up the 
alley, attended, if attended at all, by a singleser- 
vant, in a very sober livery, bis hands behind bis 
bade, and his eyes commonly turned towards the 
ground, enjoying the shade with as much plun 
heBTtiness as the meanest of his subjects. The 
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loungers rise from their benches as he passes ; the 
g«iLteineii take off their hats ; the ladies make 
their best curtsey ; the Strassenfungen, a class 
for whom Frederick entertained greater respect 
than for an Austrian army, do all they can to 
make a bow. The king has a nod or a smile for 
every body, and passes on in the well grounded 
asBunmce, that every one he sees would shed his 
blood for him to-morrow. Royalty, in Ger- 
many, from the Emperor of Austria down to the 
Prince of Nassau, is accustomed to appear among 
its subjects with much less of majesty and re- 
serve about it than is common among ourselves. 
What a bustle would be created if our King 
should take a walk, eome forenoon, from Carlton 
House to the Bank, accompanied by a solitary 
and panting beef-eater ! The Germans would 
find notliing remarkable in it ; our political clubs 
would vote, that the Bank was insolvent, and 
that his Majesty had been attending a meeting 
trf creditors. 

Except the Linden, and one or two portions 
of the city to the north of the Linden, all on the 
west of the Spree, being abandoned to the fa- 
shionable world, is regular and dull. ThebuiltL 
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ingfl are not, properly epeaking, monotonous ; 
fijr, though the streets were laid out, the houses 
vere not built, on any regular plan ; but there 
is no life in these long, straight, stone alleys, 
some of them a mile in length, [uercing the city, 
&om one gate to the other. It is perpetually 
the sMne thing, with nothing nther in the dead 
or. living objects which can attract attention for 
an instant. Nothing in pedestrian exercise is so 
deferable as walking the streets in this part of 
Berlin. You are in no danger, as you are in 
Paris and Vienna, of being ridden over ; for each 
fflde of every street, either somewhat elevated 
above the centre, or separated from it by a ken- 
nel, is set apart for the humble foot-walker ; but 
these pretended pavements are merely the worst 
ofall causeways, formed of somany small, rough, 
Aarp pieces, that walking, with the thermome- 
ter at 80", is exquisitely painful, , The WUhdot- 
tiroMey full of palaces, and inhabited, at least 
in that part of it nearest the Linden, only by 
people of fashion, is the most intolerably paved 
street in the city. 

Sand is bad ; but, to get o£F one of Aese iTXft- 
kiirspavia into the desert of a square, is a de- 
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liverance to which alone I can ascribe it, that 
the squares of Berlin have been praised so much 
above their tnerita. ScMne of them are spacioos 
in extent, and suirounded by handsome build- 
ings ; but the want of all ornament reduces ihem 
to mere vacant areas. They are generally only 
a dead surface of loose parched suid, without 
pavement, turf, or shrubbery, and the only deco" 
Tation <^ which they can ever boast ia a row of 
stunted trees. Wilheimsplatz, the finest of them 
all, the abode only of princes and peers, plunges 
you at once ancle deep in sand. It is the 1^^ 
timate offspring of the road between Hanover 
and Brunswick; you may see royal coactunen 
urging their steeds across the one with as much 
anxiety as your own postilion encouraged his 
sorry nags along the other. 

The stagnating water is another source of dis- 
comfort, and is most troublesome precisely in 
the most fashionable parts of the city. Though 
the Spree traverses Berlin, dividing it into two 
nearly equal parts, the nte, especially on the left 
bank, where the more modem and gaudy pot^ 
-tion of the dtj stands, is so dead a flat in itself, 
uid is so little elevated above the level of the river^ 
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(fast, even in the WilhelmstrasK, and oo the 
WilheltnspUtz, in front of magnificent palaces, 
the water overflows the kennel, and spreads it> 
self baek over the paTement, under a heat which 
produces corruption after a few hours stagna- 
tion. 

Though the older and less fasbionaUe part of 
the city, staiiding on the right bank of the Spree, 
has ao such spadous and regular streets, nor, ex- 
cepting the palace, which is in its outskirts, mi^ 
ay impoung edifices, it presents a more lively and 
industrious appearance. In no great capital is 
a Briton so struck with the absence of those 
^endid and seductive shops which fi^i the eye, 
and undo the purse, in London, Paris, or Viea> 
na. The Spree itself, which separates the two 
parts of the town, bears the only character which 
a small river can bear in so large a city, that of 
a broad, deep, muddy ditch. It has some dig- 
nity only where it sweeps boldly round the huge 
pile of the palace. It is invaluable, however, to 
the inhabitants, both as a means of cleanliness 
md a vehicle of commerce. To the eastward, 
about fifty miles nearer its source, it omimunU 
eotes with the Oder by a canal, and thus brings 
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down to Berlin the minerals of Upper Sileias, 
and the com and manufactures of Middle and 
I^wer SileBis. The craft, again, which follow 
its stream to the westward, are carried by it in- 
to the Havel, us miles from Berlin, under the 
fortifications of Spandau ; the Havel bears them 
into the Elbe, and, on the Elbe, they descend to 
Hamburgh. The vessels which crowd the quays 
of Berlin are long, narrow, flat-bottomed, un- 
couth-looking things, but perfectly well suited 
for this sort of navigation. The minister of a 
certain northern court threw all the ship-wrights 
of Berlin into consternation, by making one of 
them build a pleasure boat with a keel. When 
he used to go out in it on the river, carryingsail, 
the shores were lined with astonished spectators. 
A royal prince was one day on board, and be-; 
came so alarmed at the gentle heeling of the 
boat, under a moderate breeze, that he inasted 
on being set on shore. 

Altogether, the Prusaans, though possessing 
no mean extent of sea-coast, frequently display 
strange instances of geographical ignorance. A 
well-known geografdier of Berlin, having read 
t^at one c^ our navigators had found an ie» 
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ialand in & connderably more aoutbem latitude 
than these frozen masses usually frequent, set it 
down in his book as the latitude of Icdand. A 
Berlin newspaper, in an account of the discover^ 
ies which were made during the first of our late 
voyages to ascertain the existence of a North- 
West Passage, gave to Melville Island the laU- 
tude of Captain Flioders' Melville Island on the 
coast of New Holland, placing it near the Equa- 
tor instead of near the Pole. The blunder was 
notified to the editor, and the next number con* 
tuned an " Erratum in our last. — For Melville 
" Island in such and such a latitude, read Mel- 
" ville Island in this other latitude, (giving the 
*' true northern latitude,) whuA is not to be con- 
f'Jbunded mitk MelvUie Island in this laHtudCy 
'* (giving the blundered one ;) a line was omit- 
** ted through the carelessnessof the compoutor." 
A much better practical joke was played off up- , 
on their ignorance by the same minister who in- 
sisted on having a boat with a keel. The Lin- 
den runs east and west ; therefore, in the laU- 
tude (^ Berlin, the houses on the north side of 
the street are in the sun, and those on the south 
nde in the shade. The palace is to the east of 
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the Linden. But the court^chamberlain, in \s- 
suing directioDB for a funeral, took it into his 
head, from some indistinct notion that southern 
dimates are always warm climates, that the sun- 
ny side of the Linden must be the south side ; 
and, in his circular to the elevated persons who 
were to attend, he actually inverted the two ffldes 
of the street. This northern minister, having 
no wish to attend the ceremony, and having a 
bouse on the north ade of the Linden, took ad- 
vantage of the blunder, and went to the country. 
Next day, the sole topic of conversation in the 
(nrcles of Berlin was, What can be the meaning 
of the absence of the minister P His Excel- 
lency, who had foreseen this, immediately sent 
in a laughing, half-ofiScial sort of note, stating, 
that he had always *' believed his house to be on 
*' the north side of the Linden, and that, there- 
'* fore, as the palace was to the east of him, 
" when he wished to go to it, he was iii the hab- 
f it of ordering his coachman, on issuing from 
'* the gateway, to drive to the left. But, hav- 
*' ing learned from the court circular, that his 
** house was on the south ude of the street, and 
** that, therefore, to get to the palace, he most 
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" take an opposite direction from thai which he 
" usually took, he littd ordered his coachnuDj 
** on this occa^n,to turn to the right; tbecoiv 
** sequence of which was, that, after an hour's 
" driving, instead of finding himself at the po- 
" lace, he found himself at the gates of Span- 
« dau." 

Between the Brandenburgh gate and the pa- 
lace are crowded together nearly all the fine 
ecUfices of Berlin. The guard, the university, 
the arsenal, the opera-house, the new theatre, 
the palace, with its church, are all in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other. The palace has noi 
tiling to rectsnmend it hut its huge uze, and the 
splendour of its furniture. Except the plain, 
timple apartment uf Frederick himself, it is as 
gwgeous as n^alty could make it ; but, in ge- 
neral, to describe the inude of a palace, is no. 
thing better Uian to describe an upholsterer's 
shop. It is not, however, the regular rendence 
c^ the present king ; he lives in a much more miv> 
dest looking house in the Linden. The arsenal, 
though it has neither porticoes nor piUars, ia 
the finest building in Berlin; the extent and 
umplicity of its fronts are majestic, and its arih 
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tary trophies and emUematical groapcs display 
a great deal of gocxi workmanship. 

In the puhlic architecture of Berlin, there is a 
tiresome degree of uQiformity, arising from a too 
frequent repetition of the same ionn& wad cam- 
binattons i it is easily seen that it has sprung up, 
in a great measure, in the lump, on one whole<- 
sale plan. The general style isan Ionic portico, 
placed before a very plain front. Sometimea 
three out <^ the four «des are garnished with 
this appendage, but the pillars nevereztend alang 
the whole front, or are carried entirely round 
the building. What may be called the groimd 
floor, generally formed of rustic work, projects^ 
and on this is rused the portico. The effect is 
not so pleasing or impoung to the eye, as when 
the pillars clothe the whole, or nearly the whole 
front of the building; and, even if the style pos. 
aessed more merit than it really does, it looks 
Uke poverty of invention to have so much of it, 
and so little of any thing else. Potsdmn and 
Berlin are full of it ; but the uniformity is more 
striking in the latter, from the proximity of the 
buildings. Thus, on the Place dea Gens tTArmes, 
stand the opera-house, the theatre, and two gor- 
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-geous churches, all in the same fashion ; the uni^ 
voBity, toO( is nearly the same thing. 

The new theatre was to eclipse all the other 
productions of Prusuan architectural taste, and 
tower above the less gaudj, but much more ma- 
jestic operas-house of Frederick. The Ionic por- 
tico itself is a beautiful object ; but it is difficult 
to conceive how the same architect who reared 
it, could have crowded into the body of the edi- 
fice ahnost every fault which such a building can 
possess, did we not know, that it is much eauer 
to follow known rules and fixed proportions in 
raising pillars, than to combine a graceful and 
dignified whole. Above all, the unlucky thought 
of carrying up the mun body of the building bo 
far above the pediment of the porUco, and ter- 
minating it, at the same time, with a pediment 
of its own, has destroyed all grace and symme- 
try, and offends the eye mortally. Modem ex- 
travagance in windows often stands in the way 
of architectural beauty ; but in what edifice cau 
it interfere less than in a theatre P Yet this 
building is so slit in every direction by narrow, 
tnsigDiGcant windows, that the American was 
quite justifiable, who exchiimed, on first seeing 
B 3 
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it, " What a huge hot-house the king has got!" 
Neither the king nor his subjects are satisfied 
with this moDument of native genius ; but there 
it stands, and the money has been spent. 

The dramatic troop is much less defective 
than the building in which they perform. While 
Iffland, the Garrick of Germany, was manager, 
the Berlin theatre had no rival except thatof Wei- 
mar. In some departments of comedy, it is now 
inferior to Vienna, and, in tragedy, is at least not 
superior. Madame Stich of Berlin counterba- 
lances Madame Schroder and Madame Lowe of 
Vienna. She is not so overpowering as the for- 
mer of these ladies in the expression of strong 
pasMon — she could not play Lady Macbeth so 
well ; neither does she possess the same melting 
power of tenderness that distinguishes the lat- 
ter ; but she has a truer conception of character, 
though her acting sometimes falls short of her 
idea, and a more chaste and sustained style of 
representation than either of them. She is the 
only actress whom I ever saw give any thing like 
a good performance of Schiller*s Maid of Or- 
leans. Joanna is the touchstone of German ac- 
tresses ; they perpetually convert her into an or- 
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dinary, ranUbg, declamatory hennne, just the 
reverse of the poet*s Joanna, and fail to hit that 
deep, solemn, aupematural feeling, which aepar- 
ateB her fr<»n ordinary tragic personages. 

Operas are got up, in Berlin, with an extras, 
vagant expenditure on pomp of decoratuHi and 
splendour of costume. But the taste of the pul>i 
lie ia not pure ; they hare not that natural feel- 
ing of the eloquence of *' sweet sounds^ whicK 
distinguishes the Italian and Bohemian, and they 
have not passed through that training under the 
bands of great masters which has formed the ao4 
(Mrate, though somewhat artificial taste, a£ Dres^ 
den and Vienna. Their opera is under the di- 
rection of Spontini, whose operas are, in geaeral,. 
38 much for the eye as for the ear. The whole 
city was on tiptoe expectation for the production 
of his regenerated Olympia, which, had formerly 
&iled in some other captals. Twenty-five thou- 
sand rix-dollars (nearly L. 4000) had been ex- 
pended on the decorations ; five hundred pound» 
of the sum had been laid out in creating an ele* 
phant, destined to make a pnncipal figure in the 
performance. Though some left the house, un- 
able to endure the incessant thundering c^ the 
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orchestra, and FrafessOT W— declared it to 
be just as pleasant as dining on Cayenne pepper^ 
the great body of the audience seemed to be per- 
fectly satisfied at faaving their ears so stunned^ 
and their eyes so dazzled. The appearance of 
the elephant, moved along by a little boy in each 
leg, was hailed with a ^out which mig^t have 
wakened Frederick in frowns from his grave at 
Potsdam, at the corrupted taste of his descend* 
ants. 

Every week, two or three concerts are ^ven, 
under the royal authority, in the music hall of 
the new theatre, an apartment of such fiur pro- 
portions, with so much elegance, yet chasteness 
and rimplicity in its decorations, that it would 
leave the eye nothing to derire, were it not for 
the unseemly pigeon holes whidi, under the 
name of boxes for the royal family, disfigure 
one side of the room, and break the unity of the 
whole. Every enterttunment of this sort con- 
Easts partly in a mixture of elocution and instru- 
mental muuc, which is of very questjonable me- 
rit, and almost peculiar to Germany. A favour- 
ite ballad, for instance, of Schiller, Burger, or 
Gothe, is delivered by a reciter, just as any other 
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elocutionist would read it ; but it is acoompuiied, 
either in a continued strain, or only by fiu and 
starts, as the composer thinks proper, by instra^ 
mental music, which is, or pretends to be, cfaa> 
racteriatic of the sentiment that pervades the 
particular -serses, or representative of what they 
happen to describe. For example, were the el». 
cutionist reading Chevy Chace, at the very ouU 
set, " God pn^per long our noble king," his 
voice would probably be drowned in the jubilee 
of the orchestra, and would forthwith be heard 
again, as the instruments softly bewtuled that, - 

A woeM hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chace befall ; 

unless the French bom were made to render him 
inaudible, for the purpose of suggesting wood- 
land assodatioDs, and the idea of a " hunting." 
Among other things, I heard Schiller's Gmt^ 
lUuA dem Eisenhammer, a beautiful ballad, out 
of which Holbein has manufactured a very poor^ 
pro^g, tjresome drama, recited in this way, and 
the effect was not fitted to make one partial to 
tbb mode of marrying music to immortal verse. 
The whole system forgets the specific difference 
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between readiDg and singing. The reader stands 
in quite a difierent relaUon to a musical accent- 
paniment from the opera anger. Though read- 
ers speak of musical, melodiouti, or hannonious 
elocution, reading is not un^ng, in any accu- 
rate sense of the words. In any ^ven stmg, 
there is only one way of reading it well ; but 
more than one melody may be composed for it, 
all equally good. A union of^ordinary elocu^ 
tion with instrumental mufac does not seem to be 
less incongruous or confused than if one person 
were to rente a ballad while another simulta- 
neously sung it. 

The great men of Prussia have been princi- 
pally kings and warriors, and she cannot be ac- 
cused of what is the di^race of Austria, public 
ingratitude to theu memories. If Frederick 
laughed at German poets, he entertuned a pro- 
-found respect for German soldiers ; bis grati- 
tude, and the public spirit roused by the events 
of late years, have called forth tbe long line of 
Prussian heroes, in marble or in bronze, on 
tbe streets, squares, and bridges of Berlin. A 
spirited, though somewhat clumsy equestrian 
■tatue of the great Elector, adorns the prindipat 
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bridge across the Spree ; Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia defends the shady garden which bcmJers the 
river below the bridges ; the Prince of Anbalt* 
Dessau displays his old-fashioned uniform in 
front of the palace ; the Wilhelmsplatz bears the 
great worthies of the Seven Years' War, Ziethen, 
Keith, Seidlitz, Schwerin, and Winterfeld, and 
the last moments of three of them who fell in 
liattle are preserved, in the church of the garri- 
son, in glaring and literal pictures. Bliicher, 
Billow, and Gneisenau, the heroes of a war no 
less honourable to the national feeling and de* 
votedness of Prussia, than that which Frederick 
waged against the half of Europe, will, by this 
time, have been publicly added to their worthy 
predecessors. I saw the two latter, scarcely fi- 
nished, in Ranch's workshop ; they are both ex- 
cellent statues — perhaps a little too true, but 
rimple and dignified, and free from all frippery 
and trifling- Ranch has improved on his pre- 
decessors in the drapery of his figures more than 
in any thing else. The fidelity with which the 
heroes of the Seven Years' War are wrapt up 
in a unifijrm, with all its multifarious trappings, 
leaves the sculptor room for no other merit io 
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bis drapery than tliat of repreKiitiiig correctly 
in marble what already existed in. cloth and gold 
lace. The best statue in Berlin is the portrait 
statue of the late Queen of FruB»a, on her tomb 
in the gardens of Charlottenburg ; it entitles 
Rauch to rank among the first sculptors of Ger- 
tnany. 

The PruE»an artists did not long retiun the 
ancient models which Frederick procured for 
tbem by purchasing the collection of Cardinal 
Polignac. When, in the Seven Years' War, the 
united hosts of Russia, Austria, and Saxony, 
ventured to march to Berlin, while the king was 
fadng other enemies in another province, the 
Saxons, who took possesion of Charlottenburg, 
in revenge for the bombardment of Dresden, a 
measure altogether in the ordinary course of 
war, broke the statues in pieces, and continued 
pounding the very limbs into powder, till the 
terrific intelligence, that Frederick, with his lit- 
tle army, was in full march from Silesia, left 
Austrians, Russians, and Saxons, no other ob- 
ject of emulalion except who should most readi- 
ly get out of bis way. This was but a bad re- 
turn for the reverence with which Frederick hod 
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treated the ^lery of DrcBden. When be saw. 
the barbarity with which they had destroyed his 
Rtatues, he clenched his 6st> and stamped the 
ground in indignaUon ; " The mooaters I hut 
"how could they know the value (^Bucb thiogat 
" we must forgive tfaem i" and he displayed his 
fwgiTmess by forthwith plunderiog and bum- 
iog Hubertshurg, the most splendid of the couo- 
tiy re^dences of the Elector of Saxony. 

On a sandy hillock, about half a mile beyond 
the walls, stands the Votka-Denkmai, or Modu- 
meat of the People. It was erected by the pre. 
srait king, and, with much pomp, dedicated by 
him to his peof^e, to commemorate their exeiw 
tidns in the triumphant campaigns which tep- 
minated the war. It is a lofty Gothic taber- 
nacle, or rather a concretion of such tabernacles, 
[Meiced with niches, and bristled with pinnacleb 
Four of tbem are set against eacb other,' and as 
ihey are square, each presents three ^des. la 
the twelve sides thus formed are as many nich- 
es ; each niche is appropriated to a battle, and 
contuns a statue intended to be emblematical 
of the combat, or representing some person wh6 
distinguished himself in it. The complement 
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of statues has not yet been made up. That in the 
niche set apart for Grossbeeren represents a Prus- 
sian Landwehrmatttif or militia-maD, because the 
ctay was won by the good conduct of the militia ; 
the countenance struck me as being a portrait of 
the Prince Royal. The niche of the Eatzbach i6 
■filled with Bliicher, and that of Leipzig, a better 
knowD battle, with a less known warrior, Prince 
Henry of Prussia. The statues were modelled 
partly by Rauch, partly by Tieck, and the «rt^ 
ists have done all that conid he expected under 
80 discourflging a similarity of subject. The 
want of simplicity and dignity, the multiplicity 
and littleness of parts, are the great objections 
to the whole ; it has too much of the toyshop, 
especially as, in the desolate sands which surround 
it, there is nothing to accrad with the Gothic 
plaything. Why was this popular monument, 
erected by a king, and dedicated to a nation, to 
preserve the daily memory of such men and such 
deeds, thrown outside of the walls, into so dreary 
a wilderness, which nobody would ever think of 
traversing, except to see the monument itself P 
When a Roman emperor wished to record his 
military explcnts in the eyes of the people, he 
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built his triumphal arch in the □eighbourhood 
of the Forum, or nuBed his sculptured fnllar in 
a public square. 

The monument, witfa its tabernacles and stai' 
tues, consists entirely of cast-iron, in the mani^ 
facture'of which the Prussians have arrived at 
great perfection. The iron is principally ohtaia- 
ed from the mines of Tamowitz, in Upper Sh- 
fe«a; and theexpaiceoftransportingitisgreat- 
\j lessened by a canal which, leaving the Oder 
immediately above Frankfort, connects that river 
with the Spree, coming down fnun the LauuU 
towards Berlin. The foundery itself is in Ben. 
lin, and supplies cast-iron monuments to all Ger* 
many. They even make, in relief, copies of ceie- 
brated pictures : I saw the Last Supper of Da 
Vinci cast in a space of ahout ux inches by four, 
with a neatness and predsion which could not 
have been expected from such materials, and on 
so small a scale. Laiger busts are excellently 
wdl done ; the favourite ones are those of the 
late Queen and Blucher, for every Prus^an will 
sacrifice a great deal to possess a memorial of 
either the one or- the other. During the war, 
the church bells of a great number of villages 
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were melted down into cannon ; and the king is 
now melting down iron cannon to g^ve the 
churches cast-iron bells. The difference, in point 
of expence, is enormous, and they sound just as 
well as most ofour own country bells. The direc- 
tor seemed to entertain little doubt, that, in a few- 
years, the Prussians would leave all Europe, ez< 
cept ourselves, far behind them in ornamental 
-iron-work^ He had been sent -over to examine 
all the great iron establishments of England and 
-Sootland ; and, hanging over an English grate, 
of hammered iron, which he pronounced to be 
inimitable, and allowed could not yet be made in 
Prussia, he spoke of the perfection which he be> 
-lieved us to have attained in a strain of enthu- 
fliastjc eulogy altogether profesBionaL It waa ho- 
nest; 'and this willingness to learn is the first 
thing to produce the capataty of teaching. A 
Frenchman would have found out, ather that 
we knew nothing about the matter, or that all 
we did know which was worth knowing had been 
derived from his countrymen. The directors <rf 
the Berlin foundery even ventured to make a 
steam-engine, for the purpose of blowing their 
bellows. Though they succeeded in construct- 
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mg one which works, it cost them, th^ say, 
more money than if they had ordered it from 
(fa» country. Yet they were much more su<w 
oesaful than the directors of the iron mines at 
Tamowitz, who, having got an en^ne from 
England, could not put it together so as to 
make it work. It refused to noake a ^ngle strdie, 
till a workman was brought out to correct their 
blunders. It is said that they displayed a ni> 
ther forcible desire to retain the Birmingham 
wanderer, and that be, at last, made his escapci 
only by stealth. 

- At first it might excite wonder why so sandy 
and dreary a soil should have been selected for 
the capital of Pniesia, in prrference to the more 
pleamng and fertile banks of the Havel ; but it is 
fortunate that it is so ; for the neighbouriiood of 
a capital of nearly SOO.OUO inhabitants, by creat- 
ing a thousand wants, and recompen^ng the in- 
dustry which supplied them, has peopled and 
cultivated a district which might otherwise have 
remained nearly useless to the monarchy. Ha- 
ther labour nor money has been spared to ctHt* 
vert these parched levels even into something 
whidi apes park and forest, by planting trees, 
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and making strught walks among them. The 
ratizens of Berlin beheve that nothing of tliu 
sort can be finer than th«r Thiergarten, an ex> 
tenuve plantation, in which there are too manj 
firs. It commences outside of the Branden- 
t>urgh Gate; here there are no suburbs; from 
between the Doric columns of the portal, joa 
at once enter the wood, where carriages and pe- 
destrians toil along in the same deep sand, for 
the walks are not even gravelled. A line of 
small but handsome villas, in which the higher 
class of citizens seek refuge in summer, from the 
sultry heat of the tnty, stretches along its south- 
era boundary ; on the north it is bounded by the 
Spree, and the portion of it in the neigfabour- 
faood of the river is the Vauxhall of Berlin. 
The bank is lined with coffee-houses; rustic 
benches and tables are fixed beneath the shade 
of umbrageous limes and elms ; beer, coffee, and 
tobacco, are the sources of enjoyment ; crowds 
of [npes, ready to be stopped, are piled up like 
stands of arms. Numerous itinerant venders 
wander from room to room, and tree to tree, dis- 
playing seductive layers of segars, from the ge- 
nuine Havannah^ down to the homely HanoTe> 
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nan or Bavarian. As evening comes on, and 
the boats return up the river, with the pardes 
vhich have been enjoying Charlottenburg, if the 
weather does not drive the happy crowd wit]^ 
in doors, numerous lamps are hung up among 
tbe.trees. The clouds of smoke (ud the dimness 
of twilight, and both united render the shady re- 
cesses of the wood fit scenes of intrigue and a»- 
sgoation. 

The same general character belongs to the 
grounds of Charlottenburg, a royal residency 
about two miles from the city, the palace in 
which Frederick depouted his treasures of sculp- 
ture, and, from associations still more interest- 
bug, the favourite residence of the present king. 
The palace has no other merit than its size. 
The grounds are better laid out than the Thier- 
garten, and are the great resort of the Sunday 
strollers from Berlin. The adjacent village con> 
Bsts almost ratirely of coffee-houses ; and there 
is a small theatre, to which a detachment fVom 
the city troop is marched up on Sunday evening> 
Advant^e has been very skilfully taken of the 
Spree, which bounds the grounds, to introduce 
various pieces of water, and call forth a m(»e r&. 
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freshing verdure than is found in the Thiergar- 
ten. Beyond the river, the country is entirely 
open, yet it is more pleasant than the sandy al- 
leys, and stiffly marshalled trees of the grounds 
themselves ; it is monotonous, to be sure, but it 
is fresh and green. Though an inhabUaot of 
the more favoured countries of the north, to say 
nothing of the south, would not perhaps ^ve a 
second look to the view, it is perfectly natural 
diat a young tradesman of Berlin should believe 
diat he b revelling among the richest beauties 
of nature, when, on a Sunday evening, he strolls 
with his love through the diades of Cbarlotten- 
burg, and treats her to the pit of its litde theatre. 
In a retired comer of the grounds, where no 
sound can penetrate from the world without to 
disturb the repose to which the spot is consecrat- 
ed, a »iiall Doric temple is seen lurking beneath 
the melancfacJy shade of cypresses and weeping 
willows. It is the tomb and monument of the 
late Queen of FrusMa, the furest and most ami- 
able, the most interesting and most unfortunate 
princess of her day. The place is so well chosen, 
and all its accompaniments are so much in uni- 
son with the sacred purpose to which it has been 
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applied, that even the igDorant stranger feels he 
is approaching a scene of tender and mehiii- 
Aoly recollections. In the interior of the tem- 
ple, the walls are covered, to a certain height, 
with marble, and the rest is painted in imitation 
of marble. Excepting this, and two magnificent 
candelabras, formed after antique models, there 
is no effort at, splendour of decoration. The 
body lies in. a vault beneath; the back part of 
the floor of the temple, which corresponds to the 
ceiling of the vault, is elevated above the ante- 
rior part ; and on this elevation is a full length 
statue of Louisa, reclining on a sarcophagus. 
It is a work of Rauch. It is a portrait statue, 
and the likeneis is allowed to be perfect; the 
king insisted it should be Louisa ; he would not 
sacrifice a angle feature to what the artist might 
perhaps have reckoned a pardonable embellish- 
ment ; but Louisa's was a face and a form which 
few artists could have successfully embellished. 
The expression is not that of dull, cold death, 
but of undisturbed repose. The hands are mo- 
destly folded on the breast ; the attitude is easy, 
graceful, and natural ; but the partial crossing 
of the legs, and the perpendicular erection of 
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both feet, which start up under the shroud in 
nearly a triangular form, ^ve some stiffuess and 
harshness to the lover extremity of the figure. 
The artiftt had no opportunity of displaying ana- 
tomy, in which so many find the perfection c^ 
sculpture. Only the countenance, and part of 
the neck, are bare; the rest of the figure is 
shrouded in an ample, end extremely well 
wrought drapery. As the management of drapery 
is the rock on which modem German sculptors, 
and, in fact, mediocre sculptors of all times, and 
of all countries, most frequently split, mther 
bundling it up in heavy cumbersome masses, or 
frittering it down into numerous small parallel 
grooves, Rauch may he the prouder of having 
here ^ven his countrymen a vepy good example 
how it ought to be done." The great charm of 
the statue is, the decent, simple, tranquil air 
which pervades the whole figure ; there is no 
tinge of that unfortunate striving after effact 
which disfigures so many monumental piles. I 
observed no inscription, no pompous catali^ue 
of her titles, no parading eulogy of her virtues ; 
t^ Prussian eagle alone, at the foot of the sar- 
coi^agus, announces that she belonged to tlie 
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beuse of HoheDZoUeni, and the withered gar- 
lands wbidi still hang above her, were the first 
offering of ber children at the grave of their mo- 
tba-. The king still spends many of bis hours 
in this sditary tomb, which, however, breathe* 
nothing of death, except its repose. The key of 
the vault in which the body is deposited is al- 
ways in hisownpossesncHi; and, annually^ on the 
umiversary of ber deaUi, he gathers his children 
round him at her grave, and a religious service 
is performed by the nde of her coffin. 

The memory at Louisa may safely disregard 
Uie foul calumnies of French babblers, who lied 
and invented to gratify their unmanly master; 
if the character of a woman and a queen is to be 
gathered from her husband, her children, and 
her subjects, few of ber rank will fill a more 
honourable place. She said herself, shortly be- 
fore her death, " Posterity will not set down my 
" name among those of celebrated women ; but 
" whoever knows the calamities of these times, 
" will say of me, she suffered much, and she suf- 
" fered with constancy. May he be able to add, 
" she gave birth to children who deserved better 
" days, who struggled to bring them round, and 
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" at length succeeded." She was not distin- 
guished for talent, but she was loved and rever- 
ed for her virtues; she had all the qualifications 
of an amiable woman, of a queen she had only 
the feelings. Every Prussian regarded her, and 
still speaks of her with a love approaching to 
adoration. It was not merely her beauty or fe- 
male graces, richly as she was endowed with 
them, that captivated her husband^s people ; it 
was her pure, mild, mnple, and afFeclionate cha- 
racter. They had sighed beneath the extrava- 
gant government of mistresses and favourites, 
which disgraced the closing years of the reign 
of the preceding monarch ; and they turned with 
fondness to the novel spectacle of domestic hap- 
piness and propriety which adorned the throne 
of Prussia, when his present majesty mounted it, 
with the fairest princess of Europe by his side, 
and both surrounded by a family, in which alone 
they continued to seek their pure pleasures and 
simple amusements. Courtly extravagance and 
dissoluteness were banished, for empty pomp and 
noisy g^ety did not suit their domestic attach- 
ments; while they supported the dignity of the 
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crown, they never made themaelvea the slaves of 
court etiquette- 

From the moment that Prussia awoke, too 
late, on the brink of the precipice to which an 
unstable and short-^ghtett policy had conducted 
her, the life of this young and beautiful woman 
was uninterrupted bodily decay, the effect of 
mental suffering. Her hopes had been high, 
that the exertions of 1806 might still save the 
monarchy ; she accompanied the king to the 
army, but retired to a place of safety immediat«- 
ly before the battle of Jena. She and the king 
parted in tears, and never met again in happi- 
ness t the battle was lost, and Prussia was virtu- 
ally effaced from the number of the nations. She 
came down to Tilsit, during the negotiations 
that followed, much, it is s^d, against her own 
inclination, but in the view that her presence 
might be useful in softening the conqueror, who 
had declared that, in ten years, his own dynasty 
would be the oldest in Europe. It would pro- 
bably be going too far to follow, to its whole ex- 
tent, the enthusiastic execration which the Pfus- 
uans bestow on Bonaparte for the unfeeling in- 
eolence with which they assert him to have treat- 
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ed their idolized queen ; but it was an unmanly 
exploit, to strive to hurt the feelings of a woman. 
" The object of my journey," said die queen to 
him, on hia first visit after her arrival, " is to 
" prevail on your majesty to grimt Prussia an 
" honourable peace."—'* How," answered Na- 
poleon, in a tone of sovereign contempt, " how 
" could you think of going to war with toe ?"— 
" It was allowable," replied the queen, " that 
" the fame of Frederick should lead us to over- 
" rate our strength, if we have overrated it." 
Napoleon always acted towards Prussia with the 
virulence of a personal enemy, rather than with 
the prudence of an ambitious conqueror; but he 
is alleged to have hated the queen still more bit- 
terly than the king, whom he afiFectedto despise. 
He believed it was her influence, and that of 
Hardenberg, that had brought Prussia into the 
Jield ; and he knew the queen''s insuperable enmi- 
ty to him, joined to the love which her subjects 
lavished on her, to be a principal source of the 
hatred that burned agfunst him in every corner 
of the kingdom. While Berlin remuned in his 
possesion, tongues and pens were ordered to ri- 
dicule and vilify the queen ; nor did the emperor 
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himself always bluBh at relating the Ijang calum> 
nies invented to please him. A distinguished li- 
terary character had the boldness to say in the 
very presence-chamber of Napoleon, "Ifhisma- 
" jeety wishes to be thought an emperor, he 
" must first leam to be more of a knight ; by en- 
" couraging these foul slanders agtuast an ab- 
" sent and unfortunate woman, he only makes it 
" doubtful whether he be even a man." 

From this moment, the queen vi^bly sunk; 
her high spirit could not brook the downfall of 
her house, and her keen feelings only preyed the 
more rapidly on her health from the effort with 
which she concealed them ; the unassuming piety 
and natural dignity of her character allowed nei- 
ther repining nor complaint. She lived justlong 
enough to witness the utter degradation of the 
monarchy, and to eshort her sons to remember 
that they had but one duty to perform, to avenge 
its wrongs, and retrieve its disgraces, — and they 
have done it. " My sons," said she to them 
when she felt, what all were yet unwilling to be- 
Heve, that the seal of death was upon her, " when 
" your mother is gone, you will weep over her 
" memory, as she herself now weeps over the 
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*' memory of our Prussia. But you must act. 
" Free your people from the dc^adatjon in 
" which they lie ; show yourselves worthy to be 
" descendants of Frederick. God hless you, 
" my dear boys ! this is my legacy, save your 
" country, or die like men," 

This salvation was in reserve for Prussia, and 
the memory of the queen had no small share ta 
producing that burst of national devatedness by 
which it was wrought out. While inking be- 
neath the hearubreakiug pressure of the. pre- 
sent, she never desponded concerning the fu- 
ture ; a firm belief that the debadng yoke could 
not endure, clung to her to the last, and her 
letters, espedally those to her father, express 
it repeatedly. In one she says, " The power (rf 
" France cannot stand, for it is founded only on 
'* what is bad in man, hisvuiityand selfishness." 
Her firm assurance was shared by the whole na- 
tion ; after her death, they still looked forward 
with confidence to the fulfilment of her hopes. 
It seemed as if the superstition which Tacitus has 
recorded of the ancient Crermans had revived 
among their posterity, and the spirit of a woman 
was held to possess prophetic power. When the 
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hour of fulfilment did come, LouiBa was a sort of 
watch-word to the armiDg Prussians ; Dot one of 
them ever forgave the insults or forgot the mis- 
fortuBes of his queeu. Even amid the triumphs 
and exultation of the contest which hurled 
France beyond the Rhine, and her unquiet des- 
pot from his throne, accents of regret were ever 
and anon bursting forth, " Shb has not lived to 
" see it;^ and long after she was gone, the fe- 
males of Berlin were wont, on the monthly re- 
turn of the day of her death, to repair, in affec- 
tionate pilgrimage, to her tomb at Charlotten- 
burg, and deck her grave with fresh flowers. 

The king recovered his honour and his king- 
dom, but has never reguned his cheerfulness 
and happiness, unce he saw his queen expire, 
pressing to her bosom the last letter he had 
written to her. Every body knows his deq)air- 
ing exclamation to his father4n-]aw : " Had she 
" belonged to any other, she would have lived ; 
" but because she belonged to me, she inust die." 
It is not easy to conceive a monarch borne down 
by more accumulated suffering than what was 
lud on this unhappy prince. Stripped of the 
better part of hb territories, and holding the rest 
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by a severe, and yet uncertain peace ; exposed, 
at every moment, to the arrogance of a political 
superior, who acted towards him, at the same 
time, with the venom and coarseness of a per- 
sonal enemy ; knowing that his subjects were im- 
poverished by an unsuccessful war, and yet com- 
pelled to increase their burdens to meet the de- 
mands of the conqueror ; depressed by the hu- 
miliating reflection, that, under him, the glories 
of his race had passed away, and that, instead of 
the powerful monarchy and dreaded army which 
he had received from the genius of his predeces- 
sors, he had nothing to transmit to his sons but 
a ruined kingdom, and the history of his defeats ; 
struck, at the same time, with the heaviest of all 
domestic blows, in the loss of her to whom his 
heart was more fondly and firmly rivetted than 
to his crown ; — so far is it from being wonderful 
that the character of Frederick William has be- 
come serious and retired, that these very quali- 
ties are virtues. The heart which readily for- 
gets all that it suffered in days of adversity ^ves 
no good promise of steadiness or moderation in 
more prosperous fonunes. 

Ir> itK^ nresence and form of the Prussian mo- 
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narch there is nothing cMnmanding, nothing that 
might be termed kingly. His features are not 
vulgar, but they approach the unmeaning ; they 
do not suj^^t imbecility, but they speak men- 
tal inactivity. He stands much higher with his , 
subjects on the score of heart than of head. 
Frequently as he appears among them, it is more 
as a fellow dtizen, than in the pomp or terrors 
of despotic royalty. A review is the only piece 
of regal parade in which he seems to linds much 
enjoyment. Since the days of Frederick, the 
military manoeuvres, in spring and autumn, have 
always attracted much attentioa and admiration 
in the north of Germany ; but, except the impos- 
ing spectacle of great masses of well disciplined 
wldiers, in splendid uniforms, to a mere civilian 
who' does not understand the cmnbinations, nor 
can follow the leading idea which directs the var- 
rious movements, the bustle, and riding, and 
shouting, is scarcely more animating than that 
of a fox hunt. Between fifteen and twenty 
thousand men were said to be in the field ; the 
manoeuvres, apeing the movements of a regular 
campiugn, were executed in an open tract f^ 
country to the westward of the ctqiital, aad exr- 
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tended over a space of ten or twcJve miles. I>i]r- 
ing the four dajs tliat the campaign laated, the 
king rode hard and worked hard ; but hisddest 
son, the Crown Prince, who is allowed to have 
military talent in him, was by far the most ac- 
tive jiersonage. A few years ago, the manceu- 
vres terminated with a feigned attack and de- 
fence of Berlin. The Crown Prince, who com- 
manded the attacking army, made his way into 
the town in defiance of the king, and, by an un- 
expected movement, made his father a prisoner 
in his own palace. When he made thb parrici- 
dal onset, a park of artillery, stationed at the pa- 
lace, was discharged against him in such a hur- 
ry, that scarcely a pane of glass remained un- 
broken in the whole edifice. 

The interest which the king takes in these 
armed shows is much more political than mili- 
tary, for he makes no pretensions to any distin- 
guished acqti^ntaoce with the art of war. No 
prudent man will assert, that Prussia, exposed as 
she is to France, Russia, and Austria, can safe- 
ly exist, in the present condition of Europe, 
without maintaining as large an army, as her re> 
sources will allow. Her king is not able to lead 
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an army in a campaign ; but in every other way* 
he takes an interest in tlie state of the military 
force of his monarchy, and there is every reason 
why he should do so. It would cot be wise in 
the sovereign of a country, whose very existence 
may every moment turn out to depend on its mi- 
litary strength, to manifest any indifference to the 
state of his army, even though it should expose 
him to the charges of military affectation which 
have so often been brought against the King of 
Prussia. It has been the fashion, with certun 
classes of persons, to represent him as merely an 
imbecile projector of uniforms; the attention 
which he pays to his army rests on a far more 
solid and politic ground than any silly fondness 
for military parade. 

Though liberal in supporting the utility of 
public institutions, and the splendour of public 
amusements, he lavishes nothing on his own per- 
sonal pleasures. No sovereign could display less 
attachment to the mere gaudy pomp and lawless, 
gratifications of royalty. A gentleman started 
one evening, in a mixed company, the hasty pro- 
poution, that all the Prus^an monarchs had been 
distinguished for frugality. Of the earlier ones, 
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little seemed to be known ; for Frederick be hod 
the old story, that he seldom had more than three 
shirtSf and that, when any of them gave way, in 
the course of campaigning, he used to write to 
his sister, the Duchess of Brunswick, entreating 
her, for Christian charity, to make him a new 
one. The late king was given up as irreconcile- 
able with the truth of the proposition ; and be- 
ing hard pressed to prove, even in the reigning 
sovereign, any spirit of economy which did not 
arise from necessity, the defender of Prussian 
frugality alleged the anecdote, that, on the first 
visit which the present king paid to the Isle of 
Peacocks, after having had the walks laid with 
new gravel, the only remark he made was, 
" What excellent gravel this is! how it saves 
** one's boots !" . A much more serious proof of 
the same laudable quality lies in the fact, that, 
during the degradation of the monarchy, he put 
bis royal establishment on a footing which many 
an English nobleman would have reckoned mean. 
He frequently would not even allow hi? sons 
wine. 

The Crown Prince, the heir apparent of the 
Prussian monarchy, has the reputation of being 
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a clereror man than bis father, but does not 
seem to be so universal a favouiite. If public 
tales *' can be in aught believed," his sharpness 
is accompanied with that unfortunate disposition 
which makes many men prefer making an enemy 
to l(^ng a joke. An old and respected member 
of the government of Pomerania closed a me- 
morial to the ministers, recommending certain 
improvements in the administration of the pro< 
vince, with saying, that, if adopted, they would 
create a second Pomerania. Shortly afterwards, 
he appeared at the levee of his Royal Highness 
in Stettin, and the unfashionable width of the 
lower part of bis dress raised a titter among the 
moie courtly attendants. *' I am happy to see 
" you, Herr, — " stud the prince, " and I doubt 
" Dot but you have brought the second Pomer- 
" ania in your breeches pocket," For the sake 
of a bad joke, he chose to ridicule a worthy and 
deserving man. Prussia owes a large debt to the 
late Chancellor Hardenberg ; yet, if half the sto- 
ries in circulation be true, * the Crown Prince 



■ If it be jaat to require of every traveller that he shall 
t indulge in the mere flippant, uninterestisg gOHipping 
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lost DO opportunity of expressiag liis dislike for 
him, and was sometinies rewarded for his flip- 
pancy with cohfioement to his own house, by 
coxier of bis father. On some of the annual fes- 
tivals, it is a customary amusement all over the 
north of Germany, to elect a king of the family 
circle. His majesty chooses a queen for himself, 
and the royal piur exercise despotic authority 
over the domestic realm for the evening, just as 
in England on Twelfth Night. On an occasion 



of private scindul, or ubnse the kindness of foreigners to- 
wards him as a stranger, so as to injure, their own com- 
fort, it is equally true, that he cannot be called on to 
vouch for the certain truth of all anecdotes which mKy 
reach his earB. Where they concern pcraons or ihings of 
sufficient importance to Justify the mention of them at 
all, he does enough if he can say that ihey are current in 
the mouths of persons in grave and well informed society- 
Ananecdutein general circulation, even though not strict- 
ly true in point of fact, will commonly be accordant with 
the character of the person of whom it is related, and will 
thus be a correct, though perhaps a fictitious illustration 
of his mode of acting. Anecdotes, in fact, are just like 
bank-notes ; few persons can tell which are genuine, and 
which are not; but every one lends bis aid to keep them 
in drculation. 
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of this kind, the king had gathered his family 
and some of his personal friends round him. 
The lot placed the diadem of the evening on the 
head of the Crown Prince, and his Koyal High^ 
ness immediately placed by his side a young prin* 
cess of a northern court. " Come, my queen, 
" you must first of all take a lesson in the art 
" of governing ; you will not find it very pus. 
" zling ; it goes thus. We find out some slyj 
" crafty fellow, such a person as Hardenberg, 
" for example. We tell him to have money 
" ready for us whenever we want it, and to dp 
" as he likes, and you and I sit still and play 
" cards. Don't you think, my love, we shall 
" get on well enough ?" — *' Can you divine, 
" Hardenherg, what is the first thing I shall do 
*' wlien I am king P" stud he once to the Chan- 
cellor. " I am confident," replied the latter, 
"it will be something equally honourable to 
" your Royal Highness, and beneficial to the 
'* public." — " Right for once. Chancellor, for it 
" will be to send you to Spandau.'" It was cus- 
tomary for the princes of the blood, as well as 
the nobility, to wait on Prince Hardenberg with 
their congratulations, on the anniversary of his 



birth-day. The Crown Prince refused to go, 
until compelled to it by his father, under the 
p^ of the royal displeasure. I hope, Fritz, 
*• (the domestic abbreviation of Frederick,) that 
" you will never have the same reason which I 
" have had, to know what such a man is worth." 
The Prince drives to the Chancellor, makes 
the formal congratulation, and adds, ** I have 
" done this by the command of my father ; as 
*' to the test, remember, Chancellor, that you 
" and I are where we were," (es Meibt beim 
dlten.) There was neither good sense nor good 
feeling in such petulant conduct towards a grey- 
headed statesman, to whom the monarchy owed 
■o much. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEKLIN THB MANNKS8 THK UNITEBSITT 

THE FBSGS THE GOVKRNUEMT. 

Although of a less lively capacity than the 
SaxoDB, the upper classes of Prussian society 
are at least as thinking and well educated peo- 
ple as the corresponding classes in any other 
German state, and much more so than th^ 
brethren of Austria. The very poverty which 
has overtaken so many of them, partly from the 
events of the war, but still more from the divi- 
Moa of property brought about by die govern- 
ment itself, has done them good in this respect 
While they have been descending, other ranks 
of society have been rising, in the possession of 
what was indispensable to the respectability of 
iheir aristocrstical supremacy, superior wealth ; 
and they have found themselves compelled to 
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make themselves respectable as men. Above 
all, the end which Stein and Hardenberg put to 
th^ exclusive enjoyment of all public offices 
has had the good effect of driving them to fit 
themselves for these offices. Nothing teazed or 
provoked them more than the crowd of Ttovt ho- 
mmea introduced into the different departments 
of the administration. The letter of the law has 
thrown every office, civil and military, open to 
the ambition of every citizen ; and the proper 
■{nrit which produced the change has acted upon 
it. * The prejudices of a once privileged caste, 
however, still clung to them ; they could not 
easily be taught to see how their own beneficial 
superiority was most lastingly secured by the 
very changes which destroyed their exclu^ve 



' Before the change introduced by Stein shortly after 
the battle of Jena, itlmoKt every officer in the array wii 
of noble birth ; and an unihinkiog and enperficial part; 
in Germany, which et^rly hunts out every circurostaDoe 
thst can be tumt'd against the uiistocmc;, lias not scru- 
pled to ascribe to ibis, though viry unjustly, ihe loss of 
the battle. In I81T, according to a staleraent in Ben- 
Mnberg's WUhdm Der Driile, there were tl 40 officers of 
noble birth, and S3A3 comsionera. 
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[uredominance. Accordingly, tliey are still the 
body which throws most obstacles in the way t^ 
introducing popular spirit, and the influence of 
the popular voice, iato the forms of govern- 
ment. Their rank necessarily brings them into 
perpetual contact with the monarch ; they are 
willing that he should retain absol tite authority, 
because they believe that the greater share of it 
will be lodged in themselves, as forming the so- 
dety in which he lives, and because they r^;ard 
every measure which tends to elevate their infe- 
riors as an aggression on their own rights. M. de 
Billow wrote one of the many answers which 
fiensenberg's book on Prince Hardenberg's ad- 
ministration called forth. He there says : " In 
" war, dedicated to the defence of the.country, 
and particularly formed for this calling, the 
" nobility are, in peace, the guardians of fine 
manners. To them has hitherto been entrust- 
ed the representation of the country, and they 
■' have always proved a powerful bulwark against 
" the arbitrary conduct of public servants." He 
adds, " The king is the supreme head given by 
God to the nation, and unites in himself the 
" legislaUve, judicial, and executive powers, be^ 
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" ing respoDMble, not to the nation, but only to 
" God, and his own conscience.^ Though it is 
to be lamented that a man of rank and educa- 
(icm should, at this time of day, so openly main- 
tain at once oligarchy and the divine right, yet 
the gentleman who wrote this is evidently no 
blackhead ; his book contains much information, 
and, on many points, a great deal of good sense. 
It is dangerous to form sweeping judgments 
ctmceming the manners and mondity of a peo 
pie, wilJiout a longer residence among them than 
I enjoyed among the Prussians ; but, fnxn all I 
learned, as well as irom the testimony of fiH^gn- 
ers who had long had opportunities of obserr. 
ing, tbe higher ranks in Berlin are a more wor- 
thy and well-behaved set of people than those of 
the same class in any other G-ermon capital of 
importance. This honourable change for the 
better, from what they were thirty years ago, is 
to be ascribed, in a great de^^e, to the example 
set them by his majesty and the late queen ; 
(beir domesdc halnts, and pure lives, chased 
from the court the debaucheries which had pol- 
luted it during the last years of th^r predeces- 
sor. Then came the sobering influence of tia- 
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tioDftl ruin and private disaster, which at ooce 
compelled them to think, and disabled them from 
{^tending. The better moral character which 
they have g^ned for themselves ia, in a great 
measure, deserved, but not, I am afraid, to the 
full extent to which it has been ascribed to them ; 
at least, among the middling and inferior classes, 
there is no want of unblushing licence, and un- 
principled intrigue ; and, that the lower ranks 
should be very dissolute, wliile their superiors 
are people of very exwnplary conduct, is a pbe- 
nomenoD, the existence of which, from the very 
nature of <nvil society, must always be received 
with some incredulity. 

Morality cannot but su£Fer from the impolitic 
and indecent facility with which the maniage 
tie is dissolved, a facility common, thou^ in 
VMiQus degrees, to all the Protestant' ciHtntrics 
of Germany ; uid perhaps no less injurious than 
the absolute indissolubility of that relation whi^ 
rogns in Catholic countries. A Beparatim is so 
easily obtuned, even on grounds which approach 
mere caprice, that marriage ceases to be viewed 
in the serious and lasting light which is etsrai- 
ti^ to its weU-bmg, and bec<nnes a tempoarv 
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connection, to endure only so long as ]iking or 
interest may render it advisable. In 1817, SOOO 
niarriages were dissolved in Prussia, among a po- 
pulation of not much more than ten millions. 

Neither are the lower orders of the Prussians 
at all a noisy people in their amusements i to 
smoke and drink beer, or wine, if they be rich 
enough to afford it, is the highest enjoyment of 
the ordinary people. The capital is surround- 
ed with gardens set apart for these solitary en- 
joyments. A man sets himself down for hours 
in a room, filled with smoke, if it rains, — or in 
an arbour, if the weather be fair, dead to every 
earthly source of interest except the tobacco 
which regales his palate, and the band of music 
which is generally provided to regale his ears. 
£ven the dance, which in Vienna brings joyous 
crowds tt^ether in a hundred scenes of laughter, 
and humour, and dissoluteness, is, in Berlin, 
both less frequent and less pernicious. Besides 
walking, the game of nine-pins alone, as a bo- 
dily exertion, seems to overcome their apathy ; 
scores of parties hurl along their bowls every 
evening, under long wooden sheds. Altogether, 
they appear to have a strong disposition to mind 
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no person's busbess but thax own, and inter- 
meddle with nothing which does not immediate- 
ly concern tfaemselves. I saw a thief pursued 
one day in the streets ; a swrant-mud of the 
house &om wfait^ he had just carried off some 
ulver-spoons, was running after him, raising the 
hue and cry. He crossed the Linden, which 
WW crowded with idle people, and coursed along 
die northern diviaon <Hf the Wilhelmstrasse, one 
of the bunest parts of the city. Here half a 
dozen turned their heads to see what was the 
matter ; there half a dozen stood still to witness 
the race between the thief and the giil ; half a 
itaea boys jcuned in the chace ; and the thi^, 
in broad day-hght, distanced his pursuers, and 
made his escape, without any sort of difficulty 
tx interruption. In Britain there would have 
been a hundred pair of heels after bim, and a 
dozen ptur of hands grasjung his throat, in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Even among the lowest of the people, you sel- 
dom witness those scenes of brutal intoxication 
irfiich 80 frequently attend the idle hours of tiie 
nme classes in our own country. They have the 
fivtber merit of seldom quarrelling in Ihnr cups, 
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and the more questionable one of never coming 
to blows, when they do quarrel. A German 
quarrel is almost universally a mere warfare of 
words; the parties belabour each other with the 
most brutal language, without any object but 
. that of having the last word. A stranger who 
listens to the abusive terms which they heap up- 
on each other, sees no possibility of the matter 
coming to any other termination than what is 
vulgarly called '* a set-to," and that, too, a 
speedy one. Noch einmal, " will you say that 
" agiua P^ seems to be the ^gnal for blows, but 
no blows come. If the words be not repeated, 
the victory is won, and the cmnbatants separate 
with mutual growtings ; if they be repeated, then 
they are answered, not with a blow, but with 
some still more gross and indecent expression of' 
obloquy, and the course of eloquence be^ns 
agfun, to terminate in the same way, till one of 
the opposing orators has scolded himself out of 
breath. Such a mode of quarrelling among 
men annihilates a distinction between the sexes,' 
— which is always a bad thing. Even the Ger- 
man oaths are too tame for a mortal verbal quar- 
rel i they neither possess the reckless, execrating 
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enei^ of our own, nor excite the mythological 
Feminiacences of the Italian oaths. It is amus- 
ing to hear an Italian swear, ia one breath, by 
the Mother of God, and, in the next, by the Bo- 
dy of Bacchus. 

The military pride of the Prussians is almost 
as high as it was under Frederick; and thou^ 
the late contest can perhaps display no particu- 
lar combat to rival the battles of the Seven Years' 
War, yet of that national spirit which, when well 
guided, produces military invincibility, they have 
reason to be proud. History presents few ex- 
amples of so universal a devotedness to patriotic 
duty as that which Prussia exhibited, when the 
retreat of the French from Uussia induced her 
rulers to arm. The population of the kingdom 
did not then exceed six millions ; the fortresses 
were in the hands of the enemy ; the treasury 
was empty ; the army was comparatively insigni- 
ficant and discouraged ; yet the mere love of 
country in the people, and hatred of an enemy 
who had oppressed, and, what was worse, had 
insulted them, soon placed in the field an army 
greater, in proportion to the resources of the 
monarchy, than either that of Russia or Austria. 
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From the moment it was known, that the king 
intended to retire into Sile^a, eager reports vrat 
abroad amtmg the puhlic, that th^ ardour 
would soon be let loose. In his proclamation 
from Breslau, the king gave the signal ; he told 
bis subjects frankly : " I want men ; I have no 
" money to meet any great outlay ; I must trust 
*' to you for both ; you know for what we are 
" fighting." Never was the call of a monarch 
better answered ; the country rose with an ae- 
dour and unanimity, and a fearlessness of all the 
dangers and sacrifices of the contest, which were 
more impoung in their moral grandeur, than 
even in their military power. It is true, that 
the squadrons which thus sprung, as it were, out 
(^ the ground, were chiefly raw ciUzens from the 
shop, the desk, and the plough, or bc^s tnaa 
the idass-rooms of the universiUes; yet these 
were the very troops that marched in triumph 
from the Eatzbach to Paris. No age, and no 
sex, shrunk from the exertions and privatjona 
which necrasarily accompanied this splendid 
burst of national enthuffiasm. When the PruS' 
uans look back on what they then did and suf- 
fered, they still find it difficult to conceive how 
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thej could accomplish it ; and it was, in fact, 
posnble, only where every man felt that he was 
fighting, not merely a political quarrel of his go- 
vernment, but a personal quarrel of his own, and 
td his country. The pride with which a Prus- 
aan tbroii;B out his breast and erects his head, 
when he speaks of the *' Liberation War, the 
" Holy War, the War of the People," which 
are its popular appellations, is perfectly pardon- 
able. If to shrink from no danger, where the - 
fiberty and independence of country are at stake, 
makm a people respectable, oo country in Eu> 
rope is entitled to place itself above Prussia. 
How different a picture did France present, when 
her *< sacred soil" was overrun by triumphant in- 
vaders, and the pretended idol of her love was 
about to be driven from his throne ! How little 
could Napoleon trust to his subjects, compared 
with Frederick William, at whom he used to 
laugh, because he could not command an army, 
orwin abattle ! CrermansknownothingofFrench 
fickleness, and little of Italian misrule ; they will 
never behead a Louis to-day, to crouch to a Bo* 
naparte to-morrow. 
' The popular mode, too, in whidi this populu' 
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contest has been commemorated, keeps its glo- 
ries always fresh in the minds of the people, and 
memorials of it always before their eyes. To all 
wlio fell in battle, after displaying conduct which, 
had they survived, would have gained them 
the Iron Cross, monuments were erected by the 
state. The encouraging recollection has been 
still more widely dififused, by setting up, in 
every parish church, a tablet, bearing the names 
of the men belonging to the parish who fell in 
the war, with the simple inscription, " They 
died for their king and country." On the con- 
clusion of the campaign, a funeral service was 
performed ia every church, in honour of their 
memory. The pastor read their names to his 
congregation, to most of whom, of course, they 
were personally known ; he ran over their " short 
and dmple annals," and pronounced his panegy- 
ric on their having proved faithful even unto the 
death. The order of the Iron Cross was insti- 
tiited solely to reward the deeds done in this 
war, and superseded, in the meantime, all other 
military' decorations. It was of iron, to mark, 
as it is expressed in the Act of its Institution, the 
fortitude with which the people had endured. 
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And the ardour with which they were now rising 
to shake off the evils " of an iron time." The 
cross bears the initials of the king's name, three 
oak leaves, and the year. Grand crosses, which 
were to he given only to a commander who had 
guned a battle, or successfully defended an im- 
portant fortretis or position, were won by Blucher, 
Biilow, Tauenzien, Vorck, and the Eingof Swe- 
den. As Blucher and Billow are dead, only 
two of the grand crosses remain in Prussia. Of 
the two inferior classes which, with the same 
laudable frugality, were bestowed only on indu- 
Intable instances of merit, nearly ten thousand 
are said to have been distributed. It is, perhaps, 
the only order in Europe, of which every man 
who wears it can honestly say, I won it fairly 
amid blood and danger. 

Tlie women, too, were not awanting in the 
contest, and to receive their worthies was insti- 
tuted the order of Louisa, in memory of her 
whose name was the signal to vengeance all over 
the kingdom. One of the first who obt^ned its 
honours was the widow of a hosier at Leignitz; 
in Silesia, who supplied a whole regiment with 
gloves at her own expence, and converted het- 
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house into an hospital for wounded officers. 
The 'Indies sent their jewels and ornaments to 
the treasury for the public service ; they receiv- 
ed in return an iron ring, with the emphatic eu- 
iogy, Jch gab Gold ttm Eisen. " I gave Gold 
for Iron i" and a Prussian dame is as proud, and 
as justly proud, of this coarse decoration, as her 
husband or her son is of his iron cross. The 
value of these honours is infinitely increased by 
the impossibility of abusing them ; both orders 
are sealed up ; they were instituted only for thia 
national struggle, and, with the restoration of the 
Prussian independence, were closed for ever, or, 
at least, till a new necessity shall again have 
called forth a similar display of love of country. 
But such things seldom happen twice in the his- 
tory of a people. 

The University of Berlin, though only found- 
ed in 1810, is, after Gottingen, the most flour- 
ishing and reputable in Germany. Prussia is 
principally indebted for it to Professor Wolff, 
the well known Philologist, and who is, himself, 
'its brightest ornament. He filled a chair in 
Halle ; when Halle was abolished, and that por< 
boQ of the monarchy incorporated with the king. 
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d(HQ of Westphalia, the profesaor emigrated to 
BerUn, full of the idea of efiteblishing a new unU 
vetsitj in the captal. He made the proposal to 
the king, and found his majesty favourable to it ; 
but Stein, who was then minister, could not re- 
coorale his ideas of academical tranquillity with 
the bustle and pleasures of a large capital, and, 
with his customary violence, at once pronounced 
the scheme to be mere madn»s. Humboldt, 
however, and Miiller, the historian, entered fully 
into the professor's views; and it was agreed 
they should meet at supper at the minist^'s, 
and he would hear what they had to say in de< 
fence of their plan. Wolff, wishing to have some 
ctmversation with Stein alone, went half an hour 
sooner than his coadj utors ; not finding the mini- 
ster at home, he was leaving the door, when his 
carriage drove up ; he no sooner saw Wolff, than, 
as if his bead had been all day full of the sub> 
ject, he cried out vehemently, while yet on the 
steps of the carriage, " I am not of your opU 
mon." Wolff was pretnsely the man to deal with 
such a character, and answered just as vehement- 
ly, " I am not of my own ofHnioD." Unaccus- 
t«ned to be encountered in his own way, the mi~ 
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nister stood astonished, no less at the manner, 
than the paradoxical import of the reply. '* Not 
" of your own opinion ! pray, then, of whose 
" o[nnion are you ?" — " You are for the ideal, 
" and GO would I be; we cannot reach it, there- 
" fore I am for the necessary and practicable, 
** and so must you be. The lightning has struck 
'* in amongst us ; we. are burned out ; you would 
" leave us without shelter because you cannot 
" build us palaces ; I think it would be better 
" to put even huts over our heads.'" In the 
meanUme they wallred»up st^rs, the minister 
loudly and vehemently maintaining that it could 
not succeed. They carried on. the argument, if 
that can be called argument, which was an alter- 
nation of hardy, decided assertion and counter- 
assertion ; it went on, as the professor expresses 
it, Schloff aitf Scldag. « Good God ! Wolff, 
'* only think how many bastards you will have 
. " every year 1" — " Almost as many, I dare say," 
replied Wolff coolly, '* as they have in Leipzig." 
— " We are too near Frankfort on the Oder,'' 
said the minister : *' We are just fourteen miles 
" farther from it than X^pzig is from Witten- 
" berg," answei<ed the professor. The miniate 
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bad the worst of it ; lie was driven from one po- 
ntion after another ; more than all, he was de- 
lighted at being met in the same determined, an- 
bending, almost contemptuous style, which cha- 
racterized himself. Once overcome, he threw 
himself into the dedgn with the same ardour 
with which he had opposed it ; and Humboldt 
and Miiller could scarcely trust their ears, when 
the man, whom they had left in the morning 
rsving againRt the proposal as a child of bedlam, 
greeted them, on their entrance in the evenings 
with, " It must be ; it is all settled ; we must 
" have a univeruty here, cost what it may.^ 
Still bis fears of the dangers to which the young 
men might be exposed from the crowds of worth- 
less women in the capital haunted him. " Will 
** you not go to Potsdam ?" — " With all my 
" heart," said Wolff, " if you promise to send' 
" us your libraries,^ your museums, and, above- 
" all, your botanic garden." The univerMty 
was established ; and, in fact, there was every 
thing that could promise success. The king was. 
liberal, far beyond the merely necessary, and the- 
capital was already fuU of the materials for !.uch- 
an institution, which, could not have been collect^ 
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ed any where dse without much time and a. great 
expenditure. There was a well stored litHaiy^ 
a botanical garden, and a mmeiim of natural his- 
tory, beades anatomical collecticmB. Berlin pos- 
sessed, likewise, men of the first eminence ioTs- 
nous departments. Wolff, himself a host, was 
at hand for jdiilology ; Elaproth was ready to 
take the chemical cluur, to which be did so mudi 
honour iu the eyes of Europe; and what name, 
of late years, has stood higher in botany thao 
thatof Willdennw? Miiller engaged, if it dimild 
be necessary, to make himself useful in history ; 
and, to md the young ingtttution, Humboldt 
himself offered to read lectures. It was, indeed, 
the first experiment of setting down a crowd of 
wild German academidans in the midst of a large 
c^tal ; but the ctmsequences hare fidly justified 
the sagadty of those who recoounended it The 
students, instead of bong more disorderly, are 
less uuruly than dsewhere. Their tore of power 
cannot fight its way through such a pc^ulaticm ; 
they are lost in the crowd, and the outrageous 
t^mt of domineering dies out from want of food. 
Ai^irebensimis were entertained, that they would 
not live tn amity with the military ; and there 
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have been Bome duek, in which one or twoof the 
Biincb«i have been shot, the most efficaeioua of 
all remedies to biing the whole bodj to their 
•enseB. Not atHy the Burscben defenders of ata^ 
demical liberty, but many professon who reckon 
their own exclusive jurisdiction essential to tht 
welL-b^ng of a univenitythaYe said much againit 
the degree txi which Frusaa has restrained this 
power, and represent it as having lowered the 
tone, and confined the utility of her seminarie*. 
Iliare is not a word c^ truth in it ; there is not 
in Germany a betta behaved, or more e&otiTe 
university than Berlin. 

Wolff himself is the best known of its mem- 
bera, a most erudite, and friendly, and entor^ 
tMning persMi ; full of Greek, but still fuller of 
good humour and jocularity, and overflowiag 
with remark and anecdote, the result of a long 
life q>ent in constant communicatitm with all the 
great characters, not merely of Germany, but of 
many foreign countries. Notwithstanding bis 
learning and fame, no man can be fkrther re- 
moved from pedantry and pride, and, like fflu- 
menbacb, he hates nothing so much as erudite 
duloess. You cannot converse with him half 
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an-boUT, ivithout finding out that he ia a clever 
and etttertaiomg man ; but you may converse 
wHh him for montlis without finding out that ' 
be is, if not the first, assuredly among the first 
scholars of his day. The first work he publish- 
ed was a translatiop of the Fatal Curiosity, to 
which he prefixed a Dissertation on the Drama, 
written in English. It was published anony- 
mously, and the German reviewers took it into 
thrar heads, that it must be the production of 
some English language master who wished to 
give a spedtnea of his acquirements in both 
tongues. Accordingly, they found the English 
part of the book to be excellently well written, 
and declared that the German part betrayed at 
once the pen of a foreigner, who had but an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the language ! He 
oQce proposed to execute a translation of Ho- 
mer, in which not only word should be render- 
ed for word, but foot for foot, and caesura for 
caesura. A few specimens of it have been print- 
ed in tbe third volume of his Analecta. He be-. 
gaa with the Odyssey, translated about an hun- 
dred lines, and finding the labour too great, 
and the gun too small, freed himself by' de-. 
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maiuling ^gfateen m-dollars for everj vene, a 
price whidi he knew well nobody could pay. 
One Terse cost him two weeks. He succeeded 
best when travelling, and boasts of having trans- 
lated a whole line and a half during a journey- 
to Hamburgh, an effect of motion which he first 
learned from Klopstock. He is best knows, 
among scholars by the Prolegomena to his Ho- 
mer, which have placed him at the head of clas- 
sical sceptics. The doctrines m^ntained in this 
celebrated Introduction were far from hang al- 
together new ; but W<Jff was the first who gave 
them a connected and systematic form, and 
propped them with an extent of erudition and an 
acuteness of remark, which the orthodox believ- 
ers in the antiquity, purity, and unity of the 
Homeric poems will not easily get over.* The 
doctrines, of the new sect, however, have not yet . 
made great progress. " If twenty persons un- 

* The Esiai lur la gueitian, ji Homerea conmt VViag» 
difEcriture^el ailcs deux Poemes de V liiade el de iOdyt- 
lie mat en cnlier ile luit 16 an excellent epitonie of tile 
nbolc discusaion. It is by M. Fran(esoi), * French gram- 
marian of Berlin. I haveheiml Wolffhimself speakof it 
in tenni of high sppiobattaB, 



<( dcntsnd tbera in Gennany,^ ssys the jwofeft^ 
aor himself, " probably twenty-cHie understand 
» than in England ; but I am quite sure that in 
** kfls than two hundred years, ereiy body will 
" tntderstand them, and believe them, too.** He 
avers, that the English hishopa are to blame for 
the little progress his creed has made in tbia 
country, although Wood's Essay was the first 
impcHtant statement of its general tenor. The 
natter stands thus. Certain German thedo. 
^ant^ adopting principles wbicfa, iu regard _to 
Homer, Wolff has rendered it difficult to contro- 
vtat, have applied them to the sacred records, 
(of Ibe Old Testamoit,) and arrived at the same 
concluuons. Believing themselves to have prov- 
ed* that the art of writing was unknown at the 
time when many of these books were penned, and 
that they descended &om one generation to ano- 
ther only through the medium of oral tradition, 
tbey infer, that such a traditionary preservation 
is irreconctleable, from its very nature, with the 
continued authentidty and purity of the text 
" Your bishops," says Wolff, " know this ; they 
" are sharp enough to see the consequences whidi 
*< must follow, if the [uindples be once admits 
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" ted, and, therefore, they proscribe my prolego- 
" mena.^ Yet the prolegomens have been re- 
printed in one of the univeruty editions (I think 
the Oxf<n^) of Emesti's Homer t But he is by 
no means the only distinguished and learned 
person among his countrymen who has strange 
aoti<His regarding oitr condition, and modes of 
thinking and acting. An erudite professor of 
Jena believed Scotland to be a Catholic country ; 
and one of the most distinguished of the sages of 
Gottingen, vhen explaining to his class the term 
Poft Coftain, as used in the British Navy, told 
them, that it meant the captain of a Post Ship, a 
tiap that carried the Mail. 

Though Berlin is full of scientific and literary 
merit, the people in general are not great read- 
ers, and what they do read has previously been 
purified in the furnace of the censorship. In 
the department of journals, few things are more 
dull, stale, and unprofitable, than the newspapers 
of Berlin ; their public politics are necessarily all 
on one ^de, and even on that ride, they seldom 
indulge in original writing, or venture beyond 
an extract from the Austrian Observer; but 
thc^ give most minute detuls of plays and ape- 
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ras, concerts and levees. Voss's Journal is the 
best of them even in political matters ; and it has 
.a wide circulation out of Prusda, for its literary 
ftod critical articles are frequently written with 
very considerable talent. ' A few years ago, M, 
Benzenberg, a Prussian from the Hhine, publish- 
ed a book " On the Administration of the Chan- 
" cellor Prince Hardenberg," in a style altoge- 
ther new among the despotic states of Germany. 
It examined (he various measures of the minW 
stry, eulogized the general epirit of improvement 
in which they had proceeded, and especially la- 
boured to show how nece^arily all those prepar- 
ative changes must lead to the great consumma- 
tion, the introduction of popular forms of go- 
vernment. It was he who said, that Hardenberg 
had revolutionized more, and more successfully, 
in six days, than the French Convention had 
done in two years. The censor never hesitated 
to license the book, notwithstanding its evident 
tendency ; but: the aristocracy, and some foreign 
cabinets, were thrown into a panic, that the con- 
fidential minister of the King of Prussia should 
be represented as capable of doing things which, 
by any posahility, could he styled revolutionia- 
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iag. Alarms were scattered, remoDstrancea were 
made, and the minister found it prudent, at least, 
to disclaim all connection with the author. The 
book was anonymous, although, in Berlin, it was 
well known who had written it. Benjamin Con- 
stant immediately printed a translation or epi- 
tome of it in Paris, under the title of, *' The 
" Triumph of Liheral Opinions in Prusua," and 
ascribed it to a gentleman who held a subordi- 
nate office in one of the departments of the Prua- 
wan ministry. This person, in the utmost tre- 
pdation, immediately inserted in the public pa- 
pers, a much more anxious disclaimer, than most 
Germans would do if charged with sorcery ot 
atheism. 

Yet every one who knows the two countries 
must allow, that the censorship is exercised in 
Prussia with much more liberality of sentiment, 
than in Austria ; and that it must be so, because, 
in the farmer, there is much more knowledge. 
The Prussian government knows that, if its sub- 
jects learn and reason, though they may wish for 
more, they will recognize all the good which has 
been done; the Austrian government knows that, 
if it were possible to bring its subjects to learn 
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and think, they would find it bud been goin^ 
backwards Bince the days of Joseph and Leo- 
pold. The reign of Frederick the Great accus- 
tomed the PrusBians to ahnost unrestriuned free- 
dom of writing, above all, if they could write 
French, and write like Frenchmen. His suc- 
cessor was more strict, for in the conduct of his 
government there was much which lay open to 
attack. The present king began hb reign in an 
hoieat and liberal sprit ; ' and, although more 



* There are some dgntl initances of tbe willingnets 
nltb which he lan the journals point out mal-admiuiBtra- 
tiOD in public seTrantB. A WeEtphalian newspaper had 
complained loudlj against the admlDutratora of the royal 
UMnains, for allowing a certain bridge to remain in a atate 
of decay, nhich rendered it dangerona. The DomaineTi- 
jammer, a College entraeted with the management of the 
domains, complained to the king of this licentions inter- 
ftrence with the efiaiis of goTenunoit, and derauided the 
punishment of the tranigrewor. The king's rescript was 
in an excellent spirit. '< All depends on the cireamitancc, 
" whether the compLunts made in the joumsl sre well 
" founded or not. If ihey are, you ought rather to thank 
" the author, thin expose him to inconvenience ; if they 
" are groundless, then, if jon do not choose to correct the 
" erroneous ttatement, which in every respect would be 
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recent events, and, still more, tlie infiaence of 
other monarchs, have given the censonhip a 
more seerchisg activity Uian it once displayed iui> 
der Frederick William, it would be unjast to dv 
ny that the Prussian press is far more iadaU 
gently treated than that which eziMs under any 
other despotic government in Europe. To the 
financial state and arrangements of the eountiy, 
the amount of the debt, the means tar meeting 
it, and the amount of the different bnmcbM ct 
public expenditure, the utmost publici^ has 
been ^ven ; and the first compte rendu of this 
kind which Hardenberg issued, excited no smdl 
appr^enrions in some other German govon* 



" the better mj, yoa must proceed ogdnit him r^nlu- 
" ly in a court of justice. If a proper d^ree of publid- 
" ty wercreAued, there would remRin no meant of dlsoiH 
" rering Ae negligenee or AilhkHnen of puUio lemats. 
" This pttblicitj is the heat aeciinty, both fiv Ae goToiH 
" inent and the pnUic, agtin&t the carelesusw or wlckad 
" dengn* of the inferior anthoritiea, and deserrea to be 
" encounged and protected. In the meantime, I hope 
" that the dispute will not make you forget the thing it> 
" lelf, TUB. the tepeiring Ae bridge. Berlin, Feb. SD, 
" 1S04." 
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meots, lest it should tura out to be a bad and in- 
fectious example. These 6nancial arrangements, 
the institutions which may still be acting preju- 
dicially on industry, the defects in the admini- 
stration of justice, and how they may be avoided, 
are all frequent subjects of discusdon in pam- 
^lets and periodicals. Although Benzenberg*s 
work OD the spiiit of the administration excited 
much hatred and alarm among many powerful 
persons at home, and some powerful cabinets 
abroad, nothing was done either agunst the book 
OT its author. The nobility, instead of 8up- 
presung and punishing, were compelled to an- 
swer; and, though it be melancholy that one of 
their number should have answered by preach- 
ing very degrading doctrines, it is encouraging 
that they had to answer with the pen, not with 
gens d'armes and state-prisons. Wettwe, a Pro- 
fessor of the Univemly, had represented Sand as 
a martyr in a good cause, or, if misled, as hav- 
ing been guilty of only a very trivial error. No- 
body, surely, wiU find fault with the Frusdan 
government for dismissing from a station which 
entrusted him with the education of youth, a 
man who could propagate such a belief about 
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such a deed. The Professor retired to Weimar, 
and the Weimar Oppoti^ons-Blatt immediately 
sounded the alarm against Prussian oppreemon. 
The affiur attracted notice; but Hardenberg, 
instead of attempting to crush the man, or o- 
lence the paper, transmitted to the edit^H- a copy 
of the Professor's letter (to Sand's mother, I he- 
lieve) which had occasioned his dismissal, with a 
request that it t^ould be inserted in his journal- 
as.soon as possible. 

In 1815 and 1816, when the alarms enter- 
tfuned concerning the defflgns of private political 
societies were at their height, and retarded, c^ 
were made the pretence for retarding the intnv 
duction of political changes, the lively war car- 
ried on from the press between the liberals and 
their opponents was a phenomenon in Germai^. 
It was downright licentiousness of the press, 
otnnpared with what would hare been allowed 
in Austria or Russia ; audi aUeram partem hod 
a meaning, aud a practical effect ; the two par- 
ties ruled, sneered at, and misrepresented each 
other, as if they had been truned to puhlicpo* 
lemics from their youth. The government, to 
be sure, went wrong at last ; because, instead of 
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allowing Uie angry opponents to bluster them- 
adres out, it imposed alence on both, by order- 
ing the cmsor not to dlov another syllable to 
be printed about the matter on eiUier side. 
Hov many furioiiB answers were published to 
ScJimalz^s furious book against the private bo- 
inetics, real or imaginary ! Schmalz, indeed, 
waa honoured witli the decoration of the order 
of Civil Merit ; and it would be strange if an ab- 
solute sorerdgn did not bestow his favours on 
those who defended, rather than on those who 
attacked his prerogative ; but a great deal has 
been gtuned, when the censor of such a sovereign 
allows auch bodu to be printed, and, in putting 
a atop to the cnnbat, does it by ordering both 
parties to sheath their weapmis, after they have 
tried their mutual [wowess. 

The administration of justice, which, when 
tsken in all its bearings, is the most important 
af all social concerns, bears a high character in 
Fnissta. Not only in the monarchy itself, but 
among well informed men in the other states, it 
ia generally allowed, that, nowhere in the coun- 
tries of the Confederation, is it more {Hire and 
independent. The FrofeiecH' of Fafalic Law in 
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a neighbouring Univeraty, who bad himself 
spent the best part oFhislifeas a judge in Prus- 
sia, while he denounced its gorernmeat to me as 
jealous and illiberal, described its judiual esta- 
bli^mentB as the most trust-worthy in Grermwiy. 
The judges of the higher courts are independ- 
ent of the higher powers. They are more than 
reputable persons in punt of talent, and are suf- 
ficiently well paid to phux ordinarily moral men 
above the necessity of polluting th^ office, to 
grasp at unworthy gains ; nothing can place uiw 
priodpled avarice beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion. During the period of the f^russian radi- 
cal alanns, many would have been brou^t to 
trial besides Jahn ; but the court had shown so 
refractory a spirit to the arbitrary administra- 
tion of the police law, that only acquittals could 
be looked for. Nobody thinks of denying, that 
the Prussian courts are pure and upright in 
matters of civil right, evea where the crown if 
opposed to an individual ; but, in politicid mal^ 
ters, the benefit which might result from tribu- 
nals that are independent where they do judge, 
is in a great measure nullified, by the power of 
the government to prevent .the tribunids from 

VOL. II. B 
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interferiDg. I never heard o£ aaj proviaon, by 
i^(^ a man imprisoned for sedi^n, for ^c- 
ample, could claim the protection of the courts, 
and innst upcm a final investigation, bovever 
certun he might be that these courts woyld do 
«qual justice ; and, if be diould be acquitted I^ 
the judges, I know Dothiug to prevent a jealous 
and dissatisfied minifltry fron still detaiDtng 
lum in his dungeon. Saius r^pub^eae tupretna 
lex may be a necessary rule in all ftMins of go- 
VOTnment ; but wbere the definibon of the talus 
nipubSeae dqiends <»i the views ^d wishes ol 
the executive alone, even the purest institutioBs 
are liaUe every mcxnent to be paralyzed, and 
the integrity o( the most independent judges to 
he rendned nugatory. I once heard a Saxon 
professor, when Altering ou the subject of pcJice 
lav, address his class thus : " We now come to 
** that [ffetuous thing called police law, such as 
**' it may be found in a Code de la Gendarmerie. 
" It is best sad most briefly defined to be, the 
'* absence of all law ; because it depends en- 
'* tirely on the arbitrary discretion of a single 
" power acknowledging no guide but its own 
** ima^ned security* and connsts esamtially is 
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" the privU^e ol dier^ardiiig and Bup«wd- 
" ing all ]a«r, without being respoiuible, exc^ 
" to the same arfaitcaiy discretion wliiefa c 



But the PruSHan capital oontaiiu an tqiea 
eourt uf justice, a ranty in Germany. The su> 
preme court of appeal of the Rbenidi prorinces 
mtx in Berlin ; and, as these prorinoee still re- 
tain the Code Napoleon, lia proceedinga are 
public : but so small is the interest taken in sudi 
matters, that the decent rows of boicbea in the 
^tartment where the court meets, are left to the 
undisturbed poseeanon (tf the dust, except when 
a crowd is attracted by soRie case which has set 
the world by the ears out of doors. It is only 
a court of review, but its jurisdicbon is orhoiital 
as well as civil. There is neith» pomp nor 
bustle. In an apartment, up two pair of stairst 
seven gentlemen, dressed in black, were seated 
raund a curved table ; the Preudent was distill 
guishable only by ntting in the middle, for, 
though he wore an order in his button hole, 
some of the other judges bad the same decora- 
tion. On his tight sat Professor Savigny, wb«n 
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fame styles the first civilian of Germany, with 
his long, smooth, glossy hur hanj^ng dovn 
somewhat after the student faabitm. No wigs, 
no robes; no imposing accumulation of curl 
above, and no ample folds of scarlet, or patches 
of ermine bdow ; there sat the supreme judges 
of the Rhenish provinces, pubhcly administer- 
ing justice in their own but and every-day 
dresses. * A criminal appeal was heard. The 
appellant's counsel, be, too, wigless and gown- 
less, in black breeches and while cotton stock- 
ings, stated his reasons of appeal in a speech of 
half an hour. He spoke with con^derable flu- 
ency and energy, but the argument was too 
much involved in technicalities to be eamly un- 
derstood by a foreigner. The judges were most 
attentive. The opposing counsel, apparently a 
much more helpless man in this mode of discus. 



* Profesw» Homlhal, of Friliurg, in the notes to hia 
German translalion of M . Cottu's book on the administn- 
tionof justice in England, Bays of German judges, "They 
" are accustomed to go into court In a dress in which th«7 
" vm^ be o^smed to appear in a drawiDg-TWHn." 
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don, made his reply in half a minute. He held 
eut towards the judges a huge manuscript, and 
merely stud, " I am not gcnng to say any thing 
" at all ; for you have already had in writing ail 
" that I would wish to say, aad I doubt not but 
" you have carefully perused it.^ The Refer- 
endary then mounted a pulpit at one comer of 
the bench, read, from a manuscript, his own 
view of the caae, and stated his coacluaohs, 
which were in favour of the aj^llant. When 
he had finished, the judges all at once disap< 
peared through a door behind the bench ; th^ 
returned, after an absence of fifteen minutes, 
which had been spent in deliberaUon, and the 
president, without giving a syllable of observa- 
tioD or explanation, announced the judgment of 
the court, rejecting the appeal, and confirming 
the sentence of the inferior tribunal. Thus, 
neither the opinions of any one judge, nor the 
grounds on which the decision of the court pro- 
. ceedB, are known ; the pleadings and the judg- 
ment are public, but the deliberations and opi. 
nions of the judges are private. Every body 
luiDWB, or may know, what the parties have to 
•&y for themselves ; but nobody can know what 
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the judges have to say for themselTes. Yovl 
know that a nan has been hanged, while he ar- 
gued, and, if he had a clever counsel, argued 
perhaps to the satisfiiction of all except the 
judges, that he oonld not legally be hanged ; 
but whether he was in reality l^ally hanged, is 
lett to that dispoffltioD which is the evidence of 
things not seen. 

Thus the dtizens of Beriin'see jasdce adnoi- 
nistered to thar fellow subjects of the Rhine 
provinces with a publicity which has not yet 
been granted to themselves. Hhine-Pnisna etk- 
joys another superiority in possessing trial by 
jury in all criminal matters. The instJtuUon 
was introduced among them when they were 
made part of the French empire* and, on their 
rest4»^tion to the Frusfoan monarchy, the king 
eonsraited to the continuance of the new forms 
of jurisprudence^ But, unless the powers of 
thrir Attomey-.Generals be more strictly defin- 
ed ; unless thdr jurors be more inviolably pre. 
served against the influence of newspaper writes 
and pamphleteers, who discuss the question of 
guilt or innocence, before the man has been 
brought to trial; and, above all, unless their 
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rules of evidence be brougfat to a more strict ac> 
corduice with common justice and coigmon seiue, 
juiy trial, in those provinces of tbe Fnisuan mo* 
nercby, will be an intirument of outrageous o^ 
preasicm jutt as frequently as of jH>3tectioD. A* 
illustraUve of the inability of jury txial, vhen 
not accomptmied by other precautions, to confer 
social security, it may be wwth while to r^owd 
the case of Mr Foiik, which was kec^ng Co* 
logoe in an ufOYtar, when J visited that city in 
l^S. Some dilutes had arisen between this 
gentleman, a most reqiectable merchant, and hia 
partner, who resided in tbe country, relative to 
the settlement of accounts on the diasoluuon of 
th^ copartnery. The partner takes it into his 
head, that a balance so unfavourable to himself 
may have been bnmgbt out by subjecting the 
books to some undue process, and sends in an 
accountant to examine them. The necessary 
books, and the ori^nal vouchers, are submitted 
to him ; no trace of fraud or falsification is di^- 
«t>vered ; tbe partner himself comes to town, 
and, at a meeting in Mr Fonk's bouse, at which 
tbt accountant is j»«8ent,^a final arrangement is 
agreed upon. The accountant and bis employ- 
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er leave Fonk^s bouse about eight o^dock oo a 
Saturday eveaing in NoTember, return to thar 
inn, and sup with an acquainlance. When tbiB 
acquwntance goes away, at ten o'clock, the ac- 
countant accompanies him as far as the market 
place, there leaves him, returns in the direc- 
tion of the inn, and is never again seen, till, tvo 
months afterwards, the ice upon the Rhine 
breaks up, and his corpse ia floated ashore on a 
meadow inundated by the river. Some marks 
upon the body lead to a susjHcion that he has 
been murdered and thrown into the Rhine. The 
public, taking the murder for granted, and un- 
able to discover that any other person had an in- 
terest in taking bis lifei accuse Mr Fonk of hav- 
ing perpetrated the crime, to prevent him from 
disclosing to his employer the fal^fications 
which he had discovered in the books, though 
no faI»6cation existed, though all that the ac- 
countant had to disclose bad be«i already dis* 
closed, and a final setdement of matters had 
been agreed on. The affair immediately be- 
comes a hot party dispute. Mr Sand, the Ad- 
vocate-General, or, as we would style him, the 
Attorney-General, applies for a warrant to ar- 
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rest Mr Fonk, and put him upon his trial. The 
Judge of Instruction, who discharges, in some 
measure, the functions of a grand jury, refuses 
to take such a step on mere indefinite, unautho- 
rized rumour, and, from this moment, the At> 
tomej-General proceeds with the ardour and 
partiality of a partisan. It may be, that he was 
convinced of the guilt of the individual ; but the 
press did not hesitate to ascribe his zeal to very 
different mouves, and it certunly misled him 
into conduct which mere official duty could not 
suggest, and cannot justify. * 

* It nas long Bupposed, and is still aeserted, that the 
marder was probafal; cotntnitted in a brothel, wbere Co* 
IKD (the Bcconntant) wai in the habit of Tinting an It»* 
lian prottitute, who left the town ahortl; alWrwatds, and 
could not be traced. The evidence on the trial gave no 
countenance to such a conjecture ; but it was maintaiiied 
from the press, that the Attorney- General was sscrifldng 
Fonk to screen this giil, who, it was allt^, bad tbnner- 
Ij been his inistrew — and it must be matter of surprise to 
moit people, that the presfi was allowed to make so tne 
with the flrat law officer of bia Prussian Majesty. Kay, the 
Attorney-General was called upon the trial, and,after a very 
Krious admonition from the preuding judge, was eitanun- 
ed aa to the particulars of bis ccmnection with that vnwoo 
£ 3 
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Mr Fonk had, in his service, a eooper of tbe 
name of Hamacber ; aod tbe bedieTen in tbe 
guilt of the fonoer, vith the law officers at their 
head, think it probable that this man may have 
been privy to the murder. He is apprehended, 
«nd consigned to tbe most iHtfaeidtby duBgron 
vbich tbe prison can fumisb ; do peraon, exc^>t 
the instruments of tbe police, is permitted to vi- 
sit him. He is allowed one ciHnpanion, a con- 
demned robber. This mi»s«ant receives instruc- 
tions to ke^ by him day and night, and to al- 
low him no repose till he consent to confess. He 
executes these orders excellently well ; he pre- 
Tiuls ou tbe cooper to write letters to bis wife, 
which be himself engages to find means of con- 
▼eying to her, and then delivers them to the po- 
lice, by whom this ingenious device had been 
su^ested. He is allowed, as an indulgence, to 
recMve tbe vi^ts of his wife, but police officers 
are privately stationed to overbear their conver- 
sation ; while, at tbe same time, every mean is 



tfajr penon, though there wu not s particle of cTidetwe to 
connect her with the tate of the deceaxed— such is the hue- 
it; of theiiUw of evidence I 
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used to irritate liim Against hia master by false 
rq>reseDtation8. tbat the latter is publicly accus- 
ing him of the munW. Aft«r he has been sub- 
jected for some months to this moral torture, al- 
lured by promises, and exposed to the arts of a 
wily police, the courage of the man, as one par- 
ty calls it, or his obstinacy, as the other party 
terms it, begins to waver ; and so soon as he 
shows an inclination to yield, he is removed to a 
more comfortable pristm. The Attorney-Gene- 
ra who has hitherto acted chi^y behind the 
curtain, now conies forward upon the stage, He 
sends bottles of Rhenish to the prisoner ; and 
this r^resentative of the King of Prussia, in the 
administration of criminal j uslice, does not blush 
to spend evening after evening in the cell of this 
inspected murderer, drinking wine with bim, 
and arranging the confesuon over the bottle. 
After the study of some weeks, forth comes the 
confession, not brou^t out at once, but gra- 
dually put together, revised, jointed, uid po- 
lished by these two worthies, and emitted, for 
the first time, before a magistrate, only after 
they have thus put it into a marketable shape. 
Without entering into the details of this pre- 
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doas docnment, tbe maimer in whicli it was 
concocted, and the use to vhich it was applied, 
are sufficient tctr all I have in view in relatia^ 
this melancholy stoiy.. The amount of it was, 
that, on the Saturday evening on which the ac- 
countant disappeared, he returned to Fonk's 
house, between ten and eleven oVlock — for what 
purpose not even the cooper and Attorney-Ge- 
neral ever pretended to conjecture; that Mr 
Fonk took him into the spirit-cellar, under pre- 
tence of ahowing him some brandy, there mur- 
dered him, with the asustance of the cooper, 
partly by strangling him, partly by striking him 
oh the head with a jnece of iron, and packed 
the body into a cask, in wbicb it remained in 
tbe cellar till Monday morning, when a man 
was procured with a horse and cart, who con- 
veyed it from the city, a few miles down the 
Rhine ; that the cooper then took it out of the 
cask, tied a stone round the knees, and threw it 
into the river. It farther bore, that Fonk had 
previously proposed the murder to him more 
than once, but that his honest constuence had 
indignantly rejected the atrocious design ; yet, 
at last, though, according to fais own story, he 
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was coiIy unexpectedly present, with his honest 
oonscience, at the perpetration of the ciime, he 
bears as stout and willing a band in the deed, 
as if he had been a hired assassin. While the 
manufacture of the confession was going on, he 
was heard to say on one occasion, when the Ad- 
vocate-General had lefl him, after a long tip- 
pling conversation, " We shall soon be ready 
" now ; for we have agreed, at last, who I shall 
" say carried away the dead body." 

-No sooner is this more than suspicious con- 
fession made known, than two parties are form- 
ed in Cologne, nearly equal in numbers, and en- 
Urely so in prejudice and violence. The one 
party disbelieves the whole story, and expatiates, 
with much reason, on the inexplicable, they even 
venture to say, the criminal manner in which it 
has been manufactured ; while the other main- 
tains that this declaration is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, both against the maker of it, and 
against hia master, and, as a motive for the 
crime, they still speak darkly of some unintelli- 
gible falsification of the books. All at once, 
they are startled by the ded^on of the arbiters 
who bad been appointed to examine the books 
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and accounts of the copartneiy, and discover 
those supposed falnficatioDS on which alone the 
vhole theory of Fonk's guilt rested. He him- 
self had named the first merchant of Cologne in 
character, wealth, and mercantile skill ; his ad- 
versary had named his most prejudiced and in- 
defatigable enemy, the Advocate-General him. 
self. These gentlemen, however, g^ve an award 
which does not merely establish the absence of 
any falsificaUon, hut proves, that, instead of 
Fonk being a fraudulent debtor to bis partner, 
that partner is debtor to him. To complete the 
con&uon of the party, the servant, too, retracts 
his confesnon, declaring, before a magistrate, 
that it had been fabricated solely to procure 
some alleviation of the miseries which he en- 
dured in prison, aod seduced into it, as be was, 
by the urgent representations of those placed 
about him. Oa this, private interviews again 
take place between bim and the higher powers, 
and he again adheres to his confesuon ; then, 
when left to himself for a while, he retracts it a 
second time, and to th^ retracdon he has re< 
mained constant till this hour. He is no longer 
useful, and, therefore, no longer deserres mercy. 
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He is brought to tria], and, on the retnetad 
confessioii, is convicted of having aided in the 
murder, and condemned to impiisonment for 
life ; for so orafdly was the decUration put to 
gether, that it made him appear only aa on accU 
dental, and almost an unwilling assistant tn the 
dime. 

Aimed with this verdict, the Advocate-Gene- 
ral returns to the attack, and Mr Fonk is at last 
put upon his trial. Now the paper war betweoi 
the parties rises to fury ; pamf^lets, and news- 
paper artJcleB, attacking or defending the accus^ 
ed, and teeming with the partiality and virulence 
of faction, are poured forth in floods ; the moat 
important political question would not excite 
half the discord and party violence that were 
spread far and wide by the approaching de<nnon 
of a matter of life and deatb> and that, too, 
among thoaeverymen from whom the jurors were 
to be takea. The trial (which took place at 
Treves) lasted nearly six weeks ; in England, it 
would not have lasted six hours. There was no 
evidence that the man had been murdered at all. 
The medical witn^ses disputed and quarrelled 
with each other, three live-long daysj before the 
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court and the jury ; tbey read long manuscript 
essays, and made long medical speeches, in de- 
fence of their opposite opinions, as if they had 
been pleading the cause. The country doctors 
were quite certain that the wounds on the head 
had occasitmed death, and had been inflicted be- 
fore the body was thrown into the water ; the 
Professor of Anatomy in the university of Mar- 
burg was just as poutive that only a fool or a 
knave could maintain that such wounds must 
occasion death, and mugt have been inflicted on 
dry land, considering that the body had been so 
long tossed about among the loose floating ice on 
the Rhine. Many other witnesses were called, 
but, except that they went far to establish an atiln 
in favour of the prisoner, they proved nothing 
that was of much moment on either side. The 
whole question turned upon the cooper's confes- 
sion, and it actually was received as evidence, in 
spite of the re^stance of the prisoner's counsel. 
Although it was allowed, that as the person who 
had made it stood convicted of an infamous 
crime, he could not be heard to conflnn the same 
story on oath, in presence of the court, yet it 
was sent to the jury when only written, not made 
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in tbeir presence, not upon oath, and judk»ally 
retracted. ■ The man himself was brought for- 
ward, and repeated his final retraction to the 
jury, declaring the whole itoiy to be a fabrica- 
tion, and entreating the judges, with tears in his 
eyes, not to receive it. But to the jury it did 
go ; and, as was to be expected from the inde- 
cent viruIeDce with which the matter had to long 
been discussed out of doors, the pride and pre- 
judice of faction bad found their way into the 
jury box. Will it be believed, that on this de- 
daratioD of a condemned malefactor, not ^ven 
beftffe the jury, bat taken out of court years be- 
fore, retracted arid contradicted before the court 
by the very man who made it, procured by arts, 
and manufactured by a process of which enough 
was known to render the whole more than suspi- 
(nous, a majority, though a narrow majority, of 
the jury convicted a respectable fellow- (»tizen of 
adeliberate and utterly causeless murderP What 
sort of justice could any party hope for from 
such juries in the struggles of political factions ? 
ReaUy the despotic Prussian government alone 
■howed any regard to jusUce in this long train 
of calamity. If it did not interfere with the 
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strange conduct of its own law t^cers, this arose 
fnxu a laudable feeling of delicacy. Considering 
the hostile feeling towards Prussia which exists 
in the Rhenish provinces, and the rapidity with 
which this quesUon had been made a party dis- 
pute, any interference of government would have 
been con^dered an arbitrary disregard of the 
Qiore liberal forms of Rh^sh justice. The gt^ 
vernment, therefore, aUowed the law to take its 
own course in iu own way ; but, so soon as the 
appeal founded on points of law (for the verdict 
is final as to the question of fact) had been clis- 
missed by the supreme court, orders were soit 
down li-om Berlin to institute a judicial inquiry 
into the conduct of the police throughout the 
whole affair, and a free pardon was granted to 
both prisoners. 

The law of evidence that admits such mate- 
rials, and the .men whom tfae practice of the law 
thus teaches to look upon them as le^timate 
grounds of judgment, are equally enemies to tha 
caution and purity of criminal justice. Tribu- 
nals accustomed to act in thisinwner cannot ex- 
pect that tbar dedsions will be respected ; scarce. 
ly was the verdict pronounced, when petitions) 
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■igned hj numbers of the inhabitantB of Coiogne^ 
were sent off to Serlin, not praying for a pardon 
ss a grace, but arraigning the verdict, and found- 
ed on the total want of evidence. The unavdd- 
able consequence of such scenes is, to veaken tbe 
foundations on which this institution stands in a 
country where it exists more by tolerance than 
good will, and to retard its iotroductioo into 
other states wha« it is esteaned the forerunner 
of political anarchy. Nor is it the governments 
alone that regard j ury trial with unfriendly eyes; 
the mere lawyers, full of professional prejudices^ 
are equally irreconcileahle enemies, though on 
different grounds. I found a professor of the 
juridical faculty at Jena poring over a folio ma- 
nuscript, in whi(^ he has been collecting kr 
years, principally from English newspapers, all 
the caees where a jury seems to him to have ^ven 
a wrong verdict, and from these he hopes to con- 
vince Germany that a jury is the worst of all in- 
struments for discovering the truth. To such 
men, a trial Hlce the above is a strongfa«ld ; Air 
they forget that the law which admits such m- 
dence as legitimate is no less in fault than tbe 
jurors, whom rashness, prejudice, or popular be- 
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lief, seduces to act upon h, and they commit the 
very common error of confounding the incidental 
defects with the essence of an institutjon. 

The Prussian government is usually decried 
amongst us, as one of the most intolerant and il- 
liberal of Germany, attentive only to secure the 
implicit and unthinking obedience of its subjects, ' 
and, therefore, encouraging every thing which 
may retain them in ignorance and degradation. 
Every Briton, from what he has heard, must en- 
ter Prussia vrith this feeling; and he must blush 
for his hastiness, when he runs over the long line 
of bold reforms and liberal ameliorations which 
were introduced into the whole frame of society 
and public relations in Prusma, from tlie time 
when the late Chancellor Prince Hardenberg 
was replaced, in 1810, at the head of the go- 
vernment. They began, in fact, with the battle 
(rf Jena ; that defeat was, in one sense, the sel- 
vation of Fru^ua. The degradation and help- 
lessness into which it plunged the monarchy, 
while they roused all thinking men to see that 
there must be something wrong in existing rela- 
tions, brought likewise the necessity of stupen- 
■dous efforts to make the resources of the dimin- 
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ished kingdom meet "both its own expenditure, 
and the conttibutione levied on it by (be cod- 
qimY>r. A minister was wanted ; for domineer- 
mg France would not allow Hardenberg, tbe 
bead of tbe Anti-Gallican party, and listened to 
only when it was too late, to retain his ofiice, 
and he retired to Riga. Prenex Monsieur Siein, 
said Napoleon to the' king, c'eit un hotiunt 
iesprit ; and Stein was made minuter. In spirit, 
he was a minister entirely suited to the timet^ 
but he wanted caution, and forgot that in pol> 
tics, even in changing for the better, some con- 
nderation must be paid to what for centuries 
has been bad and universal. He was not merely 
bold, he was fearless ; but be was thoroughly 
despotic in his character ; having a good object 
once in bis eye, he rushed on to it, regardless of 
the mischief which he might be doing in hie 
haste, and tearing up and throwing down all 
that stood in his way, with a vehemence which 
even the utility of his purpose did not always 
justify. 

Stein was too honest a man long to retain the 
fiivour of France. An intercepted letter inform- 
ed the cabinet of St Cloud, that he was govern- 
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ing for Pruttisn, not hr French purposes ; and 
the king was requested to diEmiss le nojnmi 
Sttin. He retired to Fr^ue, aud amused htm- 
edf with reading lectures on history to hia daugii- 
tets. His retirement was followed by a sort of 
iateiregnum of ministers, who could contrive no> 
thing except the cession of Silesia to France io* 
•lead of paying the contributions. From necea- . 
aty, Hu^enberg was recalled ; and whoever will 
take the trouble of going over the principal acts 
of bis administration will acknowledge, not only 
that he was the ablest minister Prusua has evtf 
possessed, but likewise, that few statsemen, in 
the unostentatious path of internal improvement, 
have ^ected, in so brief an interval, so many 
wfli^ty and benefiml changes — interrupted as 
be was by a war of unexampled importance 
which he began with caution, prosecuted with 
energy, and teiminated in triumph. He receiv- 
ed Frusua stripped of half its extent, its honours 
blighted, its finances ruined, its resources at wioe 
exhausted by foreign contributions, and depres- 
sed by ancient relatitms among the different 
dassee of society, which cufitom had consecrated, 
aid selfishness was vefacmoit to deftauL He has 
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left it to his king, enlarged in extent, and restor- 
ed to its fame; vith a well-ordered system of 
finance, not more defective or extravagant than 
the struggle for the redemption of the kingdom 
rendered necessary ; and, above all, he Has left it 
freed from those restraints whidi bound up the 
capacities of its industry, and were the sources at 
once of personal degradation and national povec- 
ty. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that, while 
Hardenberg had often to contend, in the course 
of these reforms, now with the jealousies of town 
c<Mporations, and now with the united influence 
and prejudices of the aristocracy, he stood in the 
dfflcult ffltuation of a foreigner in the kingdom 
which he governed, unsupported by family de- 
scent or hereditary influence. His power rested 
on the personal confidence of the king in fais t^ 
lents and honesty, and the confidence which all 
<^ the people, who ever thought on such matters, 
reposed in the general spirit of his policy. 

It was on agriculture that Prus»a had prin- 
cipally to rely, and the relations between the 
peasantry who laboured the soil and the pro- 
prietors, chiefly of the nobility, who owned it, 
weie of an extremely d^reerang nature. The 
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most venturous of all Harde»berg''s measures 
was, that by which he entirely new-modelled the 
system, and did nothing less than create a new 
order of independent landed proprietors. The 
Erbunterthanigiceit, or hereditary subjection of 
the peasantry to the proprietors of the estates on 
which they were born, bad been already abolish- 
ed by Stein : Next were removed the absurd re- 
strictions which bad so long operated, with ao 
cumulating force, todiminish the productiveness 
of land, by fettering the proprietor not merely 
in the disposal, but even in the mode of cultivat- 
ing his estate. Then came forth, in 1810, a 
royal edict, effecting, by a ungle stroke of the 
pen, a greater and more decisive change than 
lias resulted from any modern le^lative act, and 
one on which a more popular form of govern- 
ment would scarcely have ventured. It enact- 
ed, that all the peasantry of the kingdom should 
in future' be free hereditary proprietors of the 
lands which hitherto they had held only as he- 
reditary tenants, on condition that they gave up 
to the landlord a fixed proportion of them. The 
peasantry formed two classes. ' The first con^su 
ed of those who enjoyed what may be termed a 
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hereditary lease, thatis, whoheld lands to which 
the landlord was bound, on the death of the teD> 
ant in possession, to admit hts successw, or, at 
least, some near relation. The right of the land- 
lord was thus greatly inferior to that of unlimit- 
ed property ; he hod not his choice of a tenant ; 
the lease was likely to remiun in the same family 
as long OS the estate in his own ; and, io general, 
he had not the power of increasing the rent, 
which had been originally fixed, centuries, per- 
haps, bdbre, whe^er it consisted in produce or 
services. These peasants, on ^ring up one-third 
i>t their forms to the landlord, became unlimited 
proprietors of the reminder. The second class 
oonsisted of peasants whose title endured only 
for life, or a fixed term of years. In this case, 
the landlord was not bound to continue the 
lease, on its termination, to the former tenant, 
or any of his descendtuits ; but still he was far 
from being unlimited proprietor ; he was bovmd 
ta replace the former tenant with a person of 
the same rank ; be was prohibited to take the 
lands into his own possesion, or cultivate them 
*ith his own capital. His right, however, was 
VOL. II. F 
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dearly more absolute than in the fianner case, 
and it is difficult to see what claim the tenant 
could set up hey<Hid the endurance of his lease. 
Though the fact, that such restricUons renda«d 
the estate less valuable to the proprietor, may 
have been a very good reason for abolishing 
them entirely, it does not seem to be any TeasoD 
at all for talung a portion f^ the lands frtHoa him 
who had every right to them, to give it to him 
who bad do right whatever, excqit that of pos- 
seeu<m under his temporary lease. But this 
class (^ peasants, too, (and they are suj^tosed to 
have been by far the man numerous,) on giving 
up one4u^c£ thrir farms, became alnohitepro- 
{ffietors of the remainder. The half thus taken 
firc«n the landlords appears just to have been s 
{Hice exacted from them (or the more valudile 
enjoyment of the other ;— as if the goveiumeiit 
bad said to them, Give up to our disposal a cer- 
tain portion of your estates, and we diall n 
swe^ away tiune old restrictions which render 
them uni»oductive to you, that what ronwai 
will speedily be as valuable as the whole was be- 
{ote. 
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It cannot be denied, thravfore, that this fa- 
mous edict, especially in the latter of die two 
cases, was a very stem ioterfereBce with the 
rights of private property ; nor is it wonderful 
diat those against whom it was directed should 
have sternly opposed it ; but the minister was 
sterner stjll. He found the finances niuied, and 
the treasury attacked by demands, which requir* 
«d that the treasury should be filled; he saw 
the imperious necessity of rendering agriculture 
more productive; and though it may be doubted, 
whetber the same end might not have been gtun- 
ed by new-modelling the relations between the 
parties, as landlixd and tenant, instead of strip- 
ing the former to create a new race of pro-' 
jwietors, there is no doubt at all as to the suc- 
cess of the measure, m increaeang the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. Even those of the aristo- 
cracy, who have waged war most Iwtteriy against 
Ebu'denbeTg''s reforms, allow that, in r^;ard to 
agriculture, thb law has produced incredible 
good> " It must be confessed," says oae of 
tbera, " that, in ten y«irs, it has carried us 
"fwwardawhole century;" — the best ^allezpe* 
rimental jHxwfs how injurious the old relations 
between the piopriebHv and the labomen of the . 
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soil must have been to the pros^rity of the 
country. 

The direct operation of this measure neces- 
sarily was to make a great deal of property 
change hands; but this effect was farther in- 
creased by its indirect operation. The law ap- 
peared at a moment when the greater pan of 
the estates of the nobility were burdened with 
debts, and the proprietors were now deprived 
of their rentals. They indeed had land thrown 
back upon their hands ; but this only multiplied 
their embarrassments. In the hands of their 
boors, the soil had been productive to them ; now 
that it was iu their own, they had neither skill nor 
capital to carry on its profitable cultivation, and 
new loans only added to the interest which al- 
ready threatened to consume its probable fruits. 
The consequence o! all this was, that, beddes 
the portion of land secured in free property to 
the peasantry, much of the remainder came into 
the market, and the piucbasers were generally 
persons who had acquired wealth by trade or 
manufactures.* The sale of the royal domains, 



* It will Ksarcely be believed that, up to ISOT, it wu 
only by uddept that a penon not noble could find • piece 
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to supply the necessities of the state, operated 
powerfully in the same way. These domains 



of bnd which he would be attamed to purchase, whatever 
number of estates might be in the mu-ket. By fai the 
greater portion of the landed property connited of eatates- 
noble ; and if the proprietor hronght hia estate to ule, on- 
ly a nobleman could purchase it. The merchant, the 
banker, the artist, the manufacturer, every citizen, in 
Gbort, nho had acquired wealth by industry and skill, lay 
under an absolule prohibition against invealing it in land, 
unleae he previously purchased a patent of nobility, or 
fetniubleil on one of those few spol£, small in number, and 
seldom in the market, which, in former days, had escapi 
ed the hands of a noble proprietor. Even Frederick the 
Great lent hia aid to perpetuate this preposterous system, 
in the idea that he would best compel the investment of 
c^tal in trade and manu&cturea, by makiog it impossi- 
Ub to disposeofU, when realiledjiu agricultural pursuits 
— « plan which led to the depression of agriculture, the 
staple of the kingdom, as certainly a* it was directed in 
vain to cherish artificially a manu&cturiDg activity, on 
which the country is tnuch less dependent. This could 
not possibly last; the noble proprietors were regularly 
becoming poorer, and the same course of events whidi 
compelled so many of them to sell, disabled them general- 
ly from buying ; destitute of capital to cultivate their own 
estates, it was not amon;; them that the purchasers of the 
royal domains were to be looked tat. Id 1SQ7, Stdn 
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rnlmys formed a iDOSt impcntant item in the re- 
venue of a German prince, and one which was 
totally ind^ndeat of any controul, even that of 
the imperfectly constituted estates. In Prussia, 
they were estimated to yield annually nearly half 
a million Sterling, even in the hands of fanners ; 
and, under the changes which have so rapidly 
augmented the value of the soil all over the 
kingd<mi, they would soon have become much 
more profitable. But, while compelled to tax 
severely the property of his subjects, the king 
refused to spare his own ; and, in 1811, an edict 
was issued, authorizing the sale of the royal do- 
mains at twenty-five years* purchase of the esti- 
mated rental These, too, passed into the hands 
of purchasers not connected with the aristocnu 
cy ; for the aristocracy, so far from being able 
to purchase the estates of others, were selling 
their own estates to pay their debts. The party 
opposed to Hardenberg has not ceased to lament 
that the crown should thus have been shorn (^ 



■wept away the whole miss of absurd TeBtricliona, and 
every man was made capable of holding every kind of 
property. 
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its native and independeot glories; "for it ought 
to be powerful," say they, " by its own reve- 
nues and possessionB." Our principles of gi>- 
vemment teach us a different doctrine. 

Beaeficial as the economical effects of this di. 
vision of property may have been, its political re- 
sults are no less important. It has created a new 
class of citizens, and these the moet valuable of 
all <ntizens ; every trace, not merely of subjec- 
tion, but of restraint, bos been removed from the 
industriouB, but poor and de^aded peasants, 
and they have at once been converted into iiide- 
pendeot landed proprietors, resembling much the 
small proprietors created by the French Revolu- 
tion. In Fomerania, for example, the estates 
of the nobility were calculated to contain 260 
square miles ; those of free proprietors) not no- 
ble, only five miles. Of the former, about 100 
were SausmhSfe, in the hands of the peasantry; 
and, by the operation of the law, 60 of these 
would still remain the property of the boors idio 
cultivated them. Thus there is now twelve 
times as much landed property, in this province, 
-bdon^ng to persons who are not noble, as there 
was before the appearance of this edict* The 
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race of tioorit is not extinct ; for tite provisions 
of the law are not imperative, if both parties 
prefer remuning in their old relation ; but this 
is a preference which, on the part ot the peasant, 
at least, is not to be expected. Care has been 
taken that no new relations of tbe same kind 
shall be formed; for, in 1811, an edict appear- 
ed, which, while it allows the proprietor to pay 
his servants in whole or in part with the use of 
land, limits the duration of such a contract to 
twelve years. It prohibits him absolutely from 
giving these families land heritaii^, on condition 
of service ; if a »ngle acre is to be given in pro- 
perty, it must either be a proper sale, or a fixed 
rent must be stipulated in money or produce* 
Hardenberg was resolved that his measure should 
be complete. 

When to the peasants who have thus become 
landholders, is added the numerous class of citi- 
zens, not noble, who have come into the posses- 
ion of landed property by the sales of the royal 
domains, and the necessities of so many of the 
higher orders, it ia not difficult to foresee the po> 
litical consequences of such a body of citizens, 
gradually rising in wealth and respectability. 
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and dl^ified by that feeling of self-esteem which 
usually accompanies the independent possession 
of property. Unless their progress be impeded 
by extraneous drcumstances, they must rise to 
poliucal influence, because they will gradually 
become' fitting depoutaries of it It would 
scarcely be too much to say, that the Prussian 
goTeniment must have contemplated such a 
change ; for its administration, during the last 
fourteen years, has been directed to produce a 
state of society in which pure despotism cannot 
long exist but by force; it has been throwing 
its subjects into those relations which, by the 
very course of nature, give the people political 
influeuce by making them fit to exercise it. I'b 
there any thing in pohtical history that should 
make us wish to see them in possesion of it 
sooner? Is it not better, that liberty should 
rise spontaneously from a soil prepared for its 
reception, and in which its seeds have gradually 
been maturing in the oatural progress of society, 
than violently to plant it on stony and thorny 
ground, where no congenial qualities give 
strength to its roots, and beauty to its blossoms, 
where it does not throw wide its perennial sha- 
f2 
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dow und^ whK^ the people may find hapfi- 
ness and refuge, but springs up, like the gourd 
of JoD^, in th« night of popular tumult, and 
unnatural and extravi^atit innovation, to pe^ 
nth in the morning beneath the heat of reckless 
faction, or the ccmsuming fire of foreign inter- 
ference? 

Thu great, and somewhat violent measure, of 
creating in the state a new order o( dtizens pos- 
sessing independent proferty, was preceded and 
followed by a crowd of othM* reforms, all t^iding 
to the same end, to let loose theener^es of all clas- 
ses of the people, and bring them into a mcHvcran- 
fortaUe soda! relation to each other. While the 
peasantry were not only set free, but converted 
into landholders, the aristocracy were sternly de- 
prived of that exemption from taxation which, 
more than any thing else, renders them odious 
in every country where it has been allowed to 
remun.. They struggled hard to keep their es- 
tates beyond the reach of the land tax, but the 
king and Hiu^enberg were inflexible. The 
vihoie finandal syston acquired an unifcHmity 
and equality of distribution which amplified it 
to all, and dimiiushed the expence of collection. 
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while it ipcreaaed the revenue. Above all, those 
eumfoersiHne and complicated arrangementB, ub- 
d&r which every province had its own budget, 
and its peculiar taxes, were destroyed ; and Har- 
denberg, after much oppoeidon, carried through 
MK uniform scheme for the whole monarchy. 
This enabled him to get rid of another mon- 
BtrouB evil. Under the miserable system of fi- 
nancial separation, every province and every 
town was surronnded with custom bouses, tax- 
ing and watching the productions of its n^gh- 
bours, as if they came from foreign countries, 
and discour^ng all internal communicatdtm. 
The whole was swept away. At the same time, 
the national expenditure in its various deport- 
ments, the ways and means, the state of die pub< 
lie debt, and the funds for meeting it, were 
given forth with a publicity whicji produced con- 
Gdeoce in Prusm, and alarm, as setting a bed 
example, in some less prudent calnnets. Those 
amongst ourselves who clamour most loudly 
against the misconduct of the Prussian govern- 
ment will allow, that the secularization and sale 
of the church lands was a liberal and patriotic 
measure ; those who more wisely think, that ap 
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arbitrary attack on any species of property eiu 
dangers the security of all property, will lament 
that the public necessutias should have rendered 
it advisable The servitudes <^ thirlage,* of 
brewingbeer, and distilling Bpirituous liquors, ex- 
isted in their most oppressive form, discouraging 
agriculture, and fostering the ruinous spirit of 
monopoly. They were abolished with so un- 
sparing a haad, that, though indemnification was 
not absolutely refused, the forms and modes of 
proof of loss sustained to found a claim to it 
were c^ such a nature, as to rendw it difficult to 
be produred, and trifling when made good. Thi» 
was too unsparing. 

Id the towns there was much less to be done ; 
it was only necessary to release their aits and 
manufactures from old restraints, and rouse 
their citizens to an interest in the puUic weaL 
Hardenberg attempted the first by a measure 
on which more popular governments have not 



* Let tbose who accuse the Prussiui gDvemmetit of 
din^arding the improvement of its subjects reflect, that 
it was only in 1T09 that the British Parliament thought 
of contriving means to rescue the agriculture of Scothuut 
from this servitudei. 
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yet been bold enough to venture^ however 
strongly it hits been recommended by political 
ecoDomistB ; be struck down at one blow all 
guildries and corporations, — not those larger 
forms, which include all the citizens of a town, 
and constitute a borough, but those subordinate 
forms, which regard particular classes and pro* 
fesraoDB. But, whether it was from views of 
finance, or that he found himself ctmipelled, by 
opposing interests, to yield something to the old 
prin<nple, that the public is totally unqualified 
to judge who serves them well, and who serves 
them badly, but must have some person to make 
the discovery for them, the Chancellor seans 
to bave tost his way in this measure. He left 
every man at liberty to follow every profesrion, 
free from the fetters of an incorporated body ; 
but he converted the government into one huge, 
universal corpm'ation, and allowed no man to 
pursue any profession without annually procur- 
ing and paying for the permission of the state. 
The Geverbateuer, introduced in 1810, is a year- 
ly tax on every man who follows a profession, 
on account of that profession ; it is like our ale 
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•nd pedlar licotces, but it is umTersal.* So for, 
it ia only finaDdal ; but the licence by no means 
follows as a matter of course, and here re&ppeais 
the incorporation spirit ; every member of those 
professions, which are held to concern more near- 
ly the public weal, must produce a certificate of 
the provincial government, that he is duly qna- 

' In 1890, it was estimated at 1,600,000 rix-dollan, 
about L. SSfjOOO. The sum payable by individuiils var- 
iea, according to the nature and extent of their profes- 
■ion, from one dollai to two hundred. A btener, fbz ex- 
ample, pays according to the quantity of barley which he 
uses, or a butcher according to tha number of osen which 
he kilta. This must produce an unpleasant inquisition 
into private aflaira. The descriptions, too, are so indo* 
flnit^ that it must frequently be impoGsible to ascertaiB 
to which class a man belongs. Thus, in the fifth clfti% 
which varies (roia ii to 8i dollars, stand " the moat re> 
" spectable physicians in the three large towng," (Berlin, 
Bredau, and Eanigsberg.) Now, when the doctors dif- 
ftr, as assuredly they will do, who shall decide on the 
comparatiTereBpectibilityof tbeseleamedpersoni? Again, 
nudwives in thexe three dtiea pay more than in the other 
towns of the monarchy ; but why should such a person 
pay more in Berlin than in Magdeburgb ? Is the place 
where she practises any proof of the amount of her pro^ 
fesnonal gains ? 
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Med to exerdie it. Doctors and cbimne^r^weepSj 
midwives and ship-builders, notaries-public and 
nuIl-wrights, booksellers and maken of water- 
jupes, with a boat of other equally homogeneous 
pFofessionalistB, must be guaranteed by that d& 
partment of the f^veroment vithin whose sphere 
their occupatiou is most naturally included, as 
perfectly fit to execute their professions. The 
lyitem is cumbersome, but it wants, at least, the 
occluraTe egprit de corps of oorporaticms. 

The other and more important object, tbat of 
nnising the duztUB to an active concern in the 
a&irs of their own community, had already been 
accomplished by Stein in his Siddieomung; or 
Constitution for the cities, which was completed 
and promulgated in 1808. He did not go the 
length of annual parliaments and uniTersal suf- 
frege, for the magistracy is elected only ereiy 
tturdyear; but the elective franchise is so wide- 
ly distributed among all rendent householders, 
of a certain income or rental, that none are ex- 
cluded whom it would be proper to admit. Nay, 
Gom[dmnts are soraeUmes heard from persons of 
the t^per ranks, that it ctmipels them to give 
up piling any attention to civic affaire, becaiue 
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it places too direct aad overwhelmiDg an influ- 
ence in the bands of the lower orders. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the good which it 
has done, were there nothing else than the pub- 
licity which it has bestowed on the management 
and proceedings of public and charitable institu- 
tioDS. The first merchant of Breslau, the second 
city of the monarchy, told me it was impossible 
to concnve what a change it had effected for the 
better, and what interest every citizen now took 
in the public aSain of the corporation, in hospi- 
tals and schools, in roads, and bridges, and pave- 
ments, and water-pipes. " Nay," added he, " by 
" our example, we have even compelled the Ca- 
" tholic charities to print accounts of their funds 
*' and proceedings ; for, without doing so, tbey 
" could not have stood against us in public con. 
" fidence.^ This is the true view of the matter ; 
nor is there any danger that the democratic prin- 
dple will be extravagant in the subordinate com- 
munities, while the despotic prindple is so strong 
in the general government of the country. 

Such has been the general spirit of the admi- 
nistration of Prussia, since the batde of Jena ; 
and it would be gross injustice to her govem- 
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ment to deny, that in all this it has acted with 
an honest and effective view to the public wel- 
fare, and has betrayed any thing but a selfish or 
prejudiced attachment to old and mischierouB 
relations; that was no part of the character of 
ttther Stein or Hardeoberg. The govemmeait 
is in its forms a despotic one ; it wields a cen^ 
torship ; it is armed with a strict and stem po- 
lice ; and, in one sense, the property of the sub* 
ject is at its disposal, in so far as the pOTUon of 
his goods which he shall contribute to the pub- 
lic service depends only on the pleasure of the 
gOTemment. But let not our just hatred of des- 
podc forms make us blind to substantial good. 
Under thes^ forms, the government, not more 
from policy than incUnation, has been guilty of 
no egressions which might place it in danger- 
ous opposition to public feeling or opinion ; 
while it has crowded its adminbtration with a 
rapid succession of amehorations, which gave new 
life to all the weightiest interests of the state, 
and brought all classes of society into a more na- 
tural array, and which only ignorance or preju- 
dice can deny to have been equally bendicial to 
the people, and honourable to the executive, I 
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greatly doubt, whetlieF there be any example of 
a popular government d<nng so much real good 
in so short a time, and irith so much continued 
effect. When a miniBter roots out abuses which 
impede individual prospetity, ^ves free course 
to the arts and industry of the country, throws 
open to the degraded the paths of comfort and 
reqiectability, and brings dowQ the artificial pri- 
vil^es of the high to that elevation which nik- 
ture demands in every stable form of political so- 
<^ety ; while he thus prepares a people for a po- 
pular government, while, at the same time, by 
this very preparaUon, he creates the safest and 
most unfailing means of obtaining it, he stands 
much higher, as a statesman and philosopher, 
than the minister who rests satisfied with the easy- 
praise, and the more than doubtful expenment, 
of giving popular forms to a people which knows 
ndtber how to value nor exerdse them. The 
statesmen of this age, more than of any other, 
ought to have learned the folly of casting the po- 
litical pearl before swine. 

This is no defence of despotian ; it is a state- 
ment of the good which the Prusuan govern- 
ment has done, and an ehiddation of the gener- 
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al spirit of improvemeat in which it has acted; 
but it furnishes no reason for retaining the des- 
potic forms under which this fi;ood has been 
nought out, so soon as the public wishes re- 
quire, and the public mind is, in some measure, 
capable of using more liberal and manly instru- 
ments. On the other hand, it is most unfair 
(aad yet, in relation to Prussia, nothing is more 
common] to forget what a monarch has done for 
his subjects, in our hatred of the fact that he has 
done it without their assistance. The despotism 
of Frusua stands as far above that of Naples, or 
Austria, or Spain, as our own constitution stands 
above the mutilated Charter of France. The 
people are personally attached to their king ; and, 
in regard to his government, they feel imd re- 
oogmze the real good which has been done in- 
finitely more strongly than the want of the un- 
known good which is yet to be attained, and 
which alone can secure the continuance of all the 
rest They have not enjoyed the political expe< 
tience and education which would teach them 
the value of this security ; and even the better 
informed classes tremble at the thought of exact- 
ing it by pc^ular clamour, because they see it 
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must speedily come of itself. From the Elbe to 
the Oder, I found nothing to make me believe iu 
the existence of that general discontent and ripe- 
ness for revolt which have been broadly assert- 
ed, more than once, to exist in Prus^a;* and it 



' To (Ub it ii coiQnionly added, tbst the general dig- 
content is only forcibly kept down by tbe large standing 
army. The more I underslood the constitution of the 
PruEsian anny, the more difficult T fbund it to admit tbia 
coniUntly repeated assertion. Not only u every male, of 
a certain age, a regularly trained soldier, tbe moat diffi- 
cult of all populations to be crushed by fbrce, when they 
Bie ffoee warmed by a popniu caoae, but by far tbe great- 
er part of this supposed despotic instrument consists of 
men ^en, and taken only for a time, from the body of 
dtizeiw ^unst whom they are to be employed. Th»e 
is always, indeed, a very large army on foot, and the fo- 
reign relations of Prussia render the majnteOBnce of a 
large force indispensable ; but it is, in fact, a militia. 
" We have no standing army at all, properly speaking," 
sud an officer of the guards tome; " what may be called 
" our standing army is, in reality, nothing but a Bchot^, 
" In which all citizens, without exception, between tnen- 
" ty »id thirty-two years of age, are trained to be boI- 
" dieri. Three years are reckoned sufficient for this pur- 
''pose. A third of our army is annually changed. Those 
" who have served their three years are sent home, form 
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vould be vonderfiil to find a people to whom all 
political thinkiag is so new, who know nothing 
of political theories, and suffer no personal op- 
pressions, ready to raise the shout of insurrec- 
tion. It will never do to judge of the general 
feeling of a country from the mad tenets of aca- 
demical youths, (who are despised hy none more 
heartily than by the people themselves,) or from 
the still less pardonable excesses of houheaded 
teachers. When I was in Berlin, a plot, head- 
ed by a schoolmaster, was detected in Stargard, 
in Pomerama ; the object was, to proclium the 
Spanish Conedtuticitt, and assassinate the mini- 
sters and other persons of weight who might na- 

" what ia cftlled the War Reserve, and, in case of war, are ' 
" first called out. Their place is supplied by a new 
" draught from the jroung mra who have not yet been 
"oul'j and bo it goes on." Surely a military force so 
eone^tuted is not that to nliich a deepot can well trust 
for enchainiDg a Blru^ling people ; if pojiular feeling were 
against him, theae men would bring it along with Ibem 
to hii very etandanl. I cannot help thinking, that, if it - 
were once come to thia between the people and goTem- 
ment of Prassia, it would not be in his own bayonets, 
but in those of Ruads and Austria, that Frederick WiU 
liam would have to seek a tnut-wor thy ally- 
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turally be Bupposed to be hostile to the innor^ 
tiOD. This no more ptavea the PrussiaD people 
to be ripe tar revolt, than it proves them to be 
ready to be miirclerers. 

In judging of the political feelings of a coun- 
try, a Briton is apt to be decaved by his own 
political habits still more than by partial obser- 
vation. The political exercises and education 
whlc^ we enjoy, are riches whidi we may w^ 
wish to see in the possession of others ; but they 
lead us into a thousand fallacies, when they 
make us conclude, from what our own feelings 
would be under any given institutions, that an- 
otha pe(^>le, whose very prejudices go with its 
government, must be just as ready to present a 
daim of right, bring the king to trial, or declare 
the throne to be vacant. Prussia is by no means 
the only country of Germany where the people 
know nothing of thnt love of political thinking 
and information which pervades ourselves. But 
Prussia ia in the true course to arrive at it ; the 
most useful classes of her sodety are gradually 
rising in wealth, respectability, and itnportance; 
and, ere long, her government, in the natural 
course of things, must admit popular dements. 
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If foreigD influence, and, above all, that of Bu8> 
sia, whose leaden weight is sud to hang too 
heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do not 
interfere, I shall be decnved if the change be 
ather demanded with outrageous clamour from 
below, or refused with unwise and selfish obstin- 
acy from above. No people of the conuneot 
better deserves political liberty than the Ger- 
mans ; for none will wait for it more patiently, 
receive it more thankfully, or use it with greater 
moderation. 
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' Von Europea b^rit^ 
Vox uidi bat det Gnwse geUinpft unci gt»tgt- 

The country between Berlin and Frankfort^ on 
Ae Oder bears the same general character with 
that which lies to the westward of the capital) 
and the hand of industry has been unable to 
root out its tiresome flrs, or cover the naked- 
ness of its dreary sands. The population seem- 
ed to be thinly scattered, and the villages are 
few ; nor can it be a good sign of a country, that 
the toll-houses are almost the only good ones to 
be seen on the road. 

Frankfort on the Oder makes a miserable ap- 
pearance after its wealthy and busthng name- 
sake on the banks of the Main. The town, 
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small and ordinarily built, with the prinapal 
streeU running parallel to the Od^, vontains a 
population of about fifteen thousand iahalMtants, 
and displays few traces of mercantile wealth and 
activity. Its univeraty, too, is gone ; in 1810, 
it was united with that of Breslau. 

The Oder is here a broad, deep, and majestic 
liver, troubled in its colour, and not rapid in its 
nolion. The bridge is of wood, a very solid, 
but a very clumsy structure. The parapet 
consists of large trees, screwed down upon the 
planks which form the pavemei^t, and fortified, 
at certain distances, by heaps of large stones. 
All this, cumbersome and clumsy as it looks, 
has an object. When the river is inundated, 
it sometimes rises above the bridge ; and there 
is a danger, that the water, hun-ying through 
below, may force up the flooring. To guard 
against this is the reason of loading it with 
these enormous blocks of stone and wood. 

The contrivance for protecting ^e bridge 
against the fields of ice which ccmie down in 
spring is ingenious in its principle. About two 
hundred yards above the bridge, a wooden shed 
rises in the centre of the river, consideraUy ele- 

VOL. II. a 
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^ vated above the ordinary level of the water, and 
presenting an inclined plane to the current. 
The effect of this is, to break the descending 
body of ice into two great masBes. A hun- 
dred yards nearer the bridge, these masses 
are opposed by three similar ice-breakers, and 
are thus subdivided into at least six, which ag^, 
on approaching the bridge, encounter another 
array of these opponents, one in front of each 
pier, in the usual way, and they are thus reduc- 
ed to pieces so small, that they pass into the 
water-way without exposing the bridge to much 
danger. 

Beyond Frankfort, on the great road to Bres- 
lau, there is almost as little to interest the eye as 
before ; the Oder is left to the right, and the ver- 
dure which clothes its banks is the only beauty 
that nature wears. A solitary inclosure, on the 
summit of a small rising ground, turned out to 
be a Jewish burying-place, as lonely in its situa- 
tion, and as neglected in its appearance, as can 
well be imagined. In so dreary a scene, these 
faabitaUons of the dead look doubly dreaiy. 
The inscriptions were all in Hebrew, and the 
•tones were overgrown with coarse rank grass. 
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Tbe Christian cemeteries, on the contrary, in 
. this part of Germany, are kept with great neat- 
ness. Every grave is, in general, a flower-bed. 
I walked out, one morning, to the great ceme- 
tery af Berlin, to visit the tomb of Klaproth, 
which is merely a cross, and announces nothing 
but his name and age. Close bye, an elderly 
looking woman, in decent mourning, was water- 
ing the £owers with which she had planted the 
grave of an only daughter, (as the sexton after- 
wards told me,) who had been interred the pre- 
ceding week. The grave formed nearly a square 
of about five feet. It was divided into littJe 
beds, all dressed, and kept with the utmost care, 
Md adorned with the simplest flowers. Ever- 
greens, intermingled with daisies, were ranged 
round tbe borders ; bttle clumps of violets and 
forget-me-not were scattered in the interim, 
and, in the centre, a solitary lily hung down its 
languishing blossom. The broken hearted mo- 
ther had just watered it, and tied it to a small 
stick, to secure it agtunst the wind ; at her «de 
lay the weeds which she had rooted out. She 
went round the whole spot again and again, an- 
xiously pulling up every little blade of g 
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then gazed for a few seconds on the grave — put 
the weeds into ber apron — took up her little 
watering-pot — walked towards the gate — return- 
ed again, to see that her lily w^s secure — and, 
at last, as the suppressed tear began to start, 
hurried out of the church-yard. There is some- 
thing extremely tender and delicate in this ^m- 
ple mode of cherishing the memory of the dead. 
At Crossen, a small town on the Oder, thirty 
miles beyond Frankfort, the traveller scarcely 
believes his eyes, when he sees regular vine- 
yards Ifud out on the eminences along the bonks 
of the river ; for, though the soil has, by this 
time, become much better, there is nothing in 
the general style of the country and climate to 
make him expect these wanderers from the south. 
It is one of the most northerly points of Europe 
at which the vine is cultivated for purposes of 
commerce. The quantity is not so great as at 
Griinberg, eighteen miles farther on, where the 
vintage forms a principal source of the occi^>a- 
tion and sustenance of the inhabitants. The 
crops, in such a climate, are necessarily extreme 
ly inconstant ; the severity of winter often kills 
■Oie vine, and such a fiulure reduces a number of 
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these poor people to misery. They allow that it 
would be more profitable to use the groand as 
com land ; but the cost of laying out and stock- 
ing the vineyards has been incurred, and they 
are Tinwilling to lose all that has been expended. 
The wine itself is poor and add. In Berlin it 
goes by the name of Griinberg vinegar; and vine- 
gar is facetiously called Grunberg wine. 

After leaving, at NeustMdtel, the great road to 
Breslau, to gcun the cross-road which leads to 
Hirschberg and the mountains, there were still 
thirty miles of wearisome travelling in deep sand, 
with its usual accompaniments of Jirs, scanty 
crops, and parched grass. The fece of the coun- 
try cert^nly gives no contradiction to the hy. 
pothesis which has sometimes been started, that 
the whole of this region was once covered by the 
East sea. The cottages and peasantry display 
no marks of the superior comfort which has 
been supposed to prevail throughout all Sileaa, 
in comparison with the rest of the monarchy ; 
in this part of the province, the Silesians have to 
contend with the same obstacles as the fanners 
of Pomerania and the Mark. Ale-houses are 
abundantly Bcattered> and no posdlion drives a. 
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stage, without stopping to enjoy a schnapps. 
Who can resist the temptation, when an ale- 
house, instead of a sign-post, hangs out a board, 
with the seducing saluution, WilUcommen mHn 
Freund — Welcome, my^friendf The posting it- 
self is infamous, not so much after you are on 
the road, as before getting on it ; .you may 
reckon on waiting at least an hour for horses. 
At Spottau, after considerably more than an 
hour had expired, three starved liorses tottered 
up to the carriage, one led by an old woman, 
another by a little ^rl, and the third by a lame 
hostler ; and, notwithstanding all this, you are 
pertinaciously attacked for " expcdition-iDoacy.^ 
It was Sunday morning, and men, women, and 
children, . were seated or stretched in the sun, 
before their doors. " Why don't you go to 
" church ?^ I called to a young, white-headed 
rogue, who was basking himself, apparently half 
asleep, along a stone bench. *' I have no time," 
was the reply ; and he turned himself again to 
his repose. 

At length, these dreary deserts disappeared at 
Bunzlau„ a small town, standing on the verge of 
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that varied district which extends southwards to 
the mountains, and which contains the greatest 
natural beauties, as well as the principal part o! 
the industry and wealth of the province. Like 
all the small towns of Silena, it is confused, and 
somewhat gloomy, except that the various co- 
lours with which the out^des of the houses are 
painted, give sOme relief to the predominating 
dulness. The fronts uniformly terminate above 
in some out of the way form, sometimes a semi- 
circle, sometimes a parallelogram, sometimes a 
semicircle on the base of a pyramid as a pedes- 
tal ; but most frequently they are cut into a tnul- 
titude of circular and angular surfaces. The 
reason is, that the houses are generally built 
with the gable towards the street ; and, as it re- 
quired no very refined taste to discover that sucK 
a succession of triangles offended the eye, the 
remedy was sought in giving to the gable a more 
varied, and, as it was thought, a more beautiful 
form. In all these little towns there is a great 
want of space ; the streets are narrow, but for- 
tunately the buildings are not lofty, seldom ex- 
ceeding three floors. The market place is every 
thing to the inhabitants, and is generally spdiU 
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«d by having the town-house, to which viirious 
booths and shops are tacked, placed in its centre. 
On that of Bunzlau stands the monument erect- 
ed by the King of Prussia to Marshal Kutusoff, 
who died here after having conducted the Ru». 
^an army so far on its victorious march. It is a 
small obelisk, standing on a pedestal of three 
steps, and rising from between two couching 
lions. On its sides the deeds and title? of the 
Marshal are recorded in German and Russ. 
The whole is of cast iron, and was executed ia 
the Berlin foundery. 

LSwenberg, the next stage, places you fairly 
within. the beautiful country which attracts so 
many wanderers to Sileua from all parts of Ger- 
many. At every mile of the road to Hirsch- 
berg, richness of landscape, fertility of soil, and 
denseness of population rapidly increased : hill 
and dale, wood and water, folloived each other 
in close succes^on : the wild rose was blooming 
in profusion, instead of the long dry grass which 
had been the only vegetable ornament of the 
Mack ; and the Bober poured himself along be> 
neath overhanging woods. This river, if it de- 
serve the name of s river, though memorable in 
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history, nutkeB do figure in geography ; it is a 
pleasing, clear, romantic stream, neither deep 
nor broad, except when swollen in consequence 
of rain ; and yet, with its neighbour the Katz- 
bach, it was the ruin of the French army, which 
Bliit^er drove, with utter destrucUon, first into 
the one, and then into the other. 

The numerous villages of this Prussian Swit- 
lerlaod are often pitched in romantic situations, 
but in themselves they do not betoken more- 
comfort than those of the desert sands to the 
north. Great part of the popuUtion is Catho- 
lic, and crucifixes appear among the trees almost 
as frequently as cottages. The moat pleasing 
aght, among the living things, was the crowds 
of children trudging along to school, each with 
a book and a slate. The little creatures were 
the very pictures of health, and, especially the 
girls, they were very cleanly, though coarsely 
dressed. As the carnage passed, they made 
their bows, dropped their curtseys, and li^>ed 
out their good mOTning, with' the most smiling, 
modest, happy countenances in the world. 

From a h^^t, the whole valley of Hirsch- 

berg at length lay before the eye. In any coim< 

g2 
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try, it would be a ravishit^ prospect, and the re- 
gion of tourists ; in Prussia, where the inhalnt- 
ants are doomed to a nature which rarely as- 
sumes the character Qi£ beauty, or relieves the 
eye by variety, it is not wcmderful that they 
should reckon it the perfection of romantic and 
rural scenery, and proudly set it by the side of 
the Swiss vallies and the Italian lakes. On the 
east, DcHth, and south, a semicircular range 
of eminences, extremely various in elevation, 
form, and covering, inclose a valley, whose fer- 
tUe soil U loaded with every thing which indus- 
try can bring from it, and thickly strewed with 
populous villages. On the south, it is bounded 
by the Sudetes, or Riesengebirge — the Giant- 
Mountains — and, right in the centre, towers thor 
IfdUest summit, the Schneekopperor Snow-Head, 
rearing its rounded top, crowned with a small 
chapel, to the height of nearly five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It has the advantage 
of rising ^most at once from the plain, without 
having its absolute heaght diminished to the eye 
by intervening ridges of lower elevation. On the 
west it is flanked by various summits, varying in 
hogbt from 4000.to 4500 feet ; and on different 
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partB of the long ridge which connects these lof~ 
tier points, enormous masses of bare granite start 
up into the air; The weak point in the land- 
scape is, the want of water. The Bober and 
Zacken, indeed, flow through it, but they are too 
ffinall to make any figure. Our Benlonond yidds 
in bright to the Schneekoppe ; but his lake places 
him infinitely above the Sileuan giant, in wild 
and romantic beauty. 

Hirschberg, the principal town of this part of 
Sileffla, and the capital of a drcle to which it 
^ves its ntfme, does not contiun more than 7000 
inhabitants, and by no means promises to be- 
come more flourishing. It> owed its eminence 
to the gauze and linen manufactures, of whidi 
it was the centre ; but both these manufactures, 
which have been the source of all the prosperity 
of Lower Enlena, and on which the greater part 
of its population still depend, have miserably 
decayed during the last thirty years. I heard 
precisely the compl^nts of Manchester and 
6Iai^;ow re-echoed at the foot, and in the vat 
lies of the Mountains of the Giant The Si- 
leflan linen found its way into all pflrts of 
Europe and South America, from Archangel to 
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Peru. The quaothies sent into Hungary anij 
Poland were conuderable ; Bus^ was a Btill 
more profitable outlet ; but by far the most ini' 
portant branch of the trade was the exportation 
to Spiun, for the purpose of supplying the South 
American markets. In 1798, the linea export- 
ed from Silesia amounted to more than five ajid 
a half million dollars, (LJiOO.OOO,) and the ma- 
nufacture furnished employment to thirty-five 
thousand people. Even at that time, it was 
considered to have gwned its greatest height, 
and began to feel the success with which Insh 
linen, was encountering it in foreign markets. 
No very important falling off, however, was ob- 
served till the be^nning of the present century. 
The trade between SUeua and America had pass- 
ed chiefly -through Cadiz, and the Continental 
System gave the death-blow to the prosperity of 
Silena. Prus^ bumbled at the feet of the con- 
queror, was compelled to receive his laws, and the 
prohibition against the importation of British 
wares, put an end to her own lucrative commerce 
with the new worid. On the return of peace, 
Sileoa endeavoured, but in vain, to regmn the 
ground which it had lost ; it found Britain firm. 
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ly established as a successful rival in the markets 
of the new world : in Russia and Poland, it was 
opposed by Bohemia ; and tbe export, I was as- 
sured, is not one-third of what it amounted to be- 
fore this calamitous period. Misery is almost al- 
vays unjust; let the Silesianmanufacturers there- 
fore be pardoned their bitterness against Eng- 
land; for although, while receiving us individual- 
ly with kindness and respect, they revile us as a 
nation of selfish monopolizers, they have shown 
by deeds, that they know well with whose intol- 
erant ambition their evils had origbated. How 
regularlydoesinjusticebringitsown punishment! 
I^e thousands of those honest and industrious 
people, whom the ambition of Napoleon had 
brought to ruin, swelled the hosts which, on the 
Eatzbacfa, and at Leipzig, fought against him 
with the eager and obstinate perseverance of per- 
sonal antipathy. A young man, the son of a 
linen-weaver, apparently not more than twenty- 
five years of age, but who had twice marched to 
Paris, stud to me, " Whenever Forward • or- 
" dered us to charge, I could not help thinking 
" <^ the afternoon on which my father came 
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" home from Hirscbberg; about two mondn be- 
" fore be died of grief, and told us, that he had 
« bronght nothing with him, for he had not 
" been able to sell his web ; for the manuftictuN 
*' er had nid, that the English would not allow 
" any body to buy from us, because the French 
" would not allow any body to buy from them ; 
« and, do you know. Sir, I thought it made my 
" bayonet sharper." — " At least, it would make 
** your heart tritterer."— " And doem't a \nUtx 
" heart," was bitt answer, " make a strong arm, 
•* (macbi nicht dag eiaeme Htrx naeme HandP') 
It was a most intelli^ble, although a brief com- 
mentary, on the fire-side effects of the Milan and 
Berlin decrees. 

£ven when the traveller is rejoicing in the en- 
terprise, the industry, the ingrauity, and pros- 
perity of his own country, he cannot but look 
with regret on the decay which is creefni^ over 
these mountain valhea, and the industrious and 
kind-hearted population with which they are 
thronged. In Hirscbberg, Schmiedeberg, and 
Landsbut, the three great manufacturing sta- 
tions, I heard but one voice, that of misery and 
ccKUfdaint. The lines exported from the de- 
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partmeDt ot Rcichenbacli in ]817 had fallen 
balf a million of d<dlars below that of the fn- 
ceding yewr. A great number of maodfacLuni^ 
houses have abaodoDed the trade; and, in the 
heighbouring county of Glatz, it had sunk so 
low, that, in 1818, it was found uecemwry to 
provide other employment for a great propor- 
tk« of the spinners and weavers, and even to 
eodeavonr to traneplant scHne of them to Sileua, 
where matters were still sixnewhat better. 

The Silesiui weaver labours under the difla^ 
vantage of being, tn some measure, a spectdatw. 
Our cotton-weavers receive from the mauufa^ 
turer the mateiials of their labour ; the ftice to 
be paid for any ^ven portion of their work- is 
fixed ; however small the jHttance may be, firt^ 
the vicissitudes of trade, it is a ceruinty, and a 
gain ; and, if the wcn-kman strtun his weekly hul 
to the uttermost, he knows that he is adding to 
his weekly emoluments. But the Sileuan mi^ 
nufacturers have always proceeded on a differ- 
ent footing ; the artisan himself purchases the 
yam, weaves the web, uid brings it to market 
as a merchant. Thus be is never certain of 
guniag a farthing, for be is exposed to all the 
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vidsntudes of the market. After he has spent 
days and nights at his loom, scarcely allowing 
himself time to snatch his miserable meal, he 
knows not but he may be forced to sell his cloth 
at a ^ce which will not even cover the expence 
of the materials wrought up in it. Yet he must 
sdl; the poor man has no capital but his hands; 
he cannot reserve hb work for a more favom:- 
able opportunity ; he must submit to starvation 
to procure the means of purcha«ng new mate- 
rials. Thirty years ago, when the decay of the 
Sitefflan manufactures was only in its commence- 
ment, you might see weavers returning from tbe 
town to their distant villages, with tears in th^ 
eyes, and not a sixpence for the expectant £a- 
nuly at home. The evil is now much more ge- 
neral. 

Amid this decay of their own prosperity, it is 
<Hily natural that they should manifest consider- 
able irritation at the more fortunate lot of Bri- 
tidi manufactures ; and this irritation has just 
as naturally displayed itself in the utmost credu- 
lity regar^g all stories about the unfair and 
rascally expedients by which, according to the 
less liberal, this prepcmderance has been attiun- 
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ed. So kte as 1818, it was printed in Sileua, 
that we were in tbe habit of sending Sile»an 
linen to foreign markets as. our own manufac- 
ture; that our traders forged the stamps and 
marks of the principal Silesian houses, and pur- 
chased their linens, for the purpose of cutting 
them down to shorter lengths than they ought 
to be of, and exporting them in this falsified 
form, to ruin the character of the Silesian ma. 
nufactures ! Absurd as all this was, it was so 
widely credited, that the principal dealers sent 
a notice to be inserted in the newspapers ol Bre- 
men and Hamburgh, putting'all quarters of the 
linen-buying globe on their guard against the 
rascally tricks of English merchants ; and they 
complained much, that English influence pre- 
vented its insertion in the Hamburgh papers. 
It is gratifying, however, to know, that a Sile- 
sian defended us against charges which prob- 
ably never reached our ears. A gentleman of 
Hirschberg, thoroughly acquainted with the 
linen trade in all its branches, wrote a couple of 
arUcles in the Prooinzidl'BIatter, exposing at 
once the fal^ty and the absurdity of the thing. 
XbC' inbalutants of this little town seem to be 
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iDordioately proud of their rank as inhabitants 
of the principal city of the district, and to as< 
cribe to the pleasures of th&t own society, the 
eravds of visitors who repair to their naghbour- 
hood in summer to viut the mountfun scenery, 
or use the warm springs, which he in their vicini- 
ty. A classical Burgomaster took it into hi& 
head, that a low, fir-clad eminence on the north 
of the town, was very like the Grecian seat of 
the Muses ; and perhaps he knew, that Oj»tz, 
one of the earliest natural poets of Germany, had. 
been called " the Swan of the Bober." Accord- 
ingly, the hillock was baptized Mount Helicon, 
and a temple was erected on it, and dedicated, 
not to the Muses, but Friedexicr D»m Eik- 
ziGEN, (Frederick the Unique.) It was grati- 
fying to a Scotchman to find the works, and 
bear the praises of Sir Walter Scott, even in this 
retired corner. All over Germany, his name 
is, to a countryman, almost a letter of introduc- 
tion. 

The neighbourhood abounds with mineral wa- 
ters, which, added to the beauty of the sceneryj 
bring into the villages in summer and autumn 
nombers of vifators, from whom the inhabitants. 
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gaio some money, and leam some bad cUBtoms. 
There is one spring so impregnated with oxy- 
gen, that the common peoplccrowd to it on Sun- 
days, to intoxicate tbemBelves cbe^ly. Wann* 
bninn, however, whose springs arc hot, u 
the most celebrated of the Silesian baths, and 
particularly famous for its good effects in gout 
and rheumatism. The company that frequents 
it is of a lower class than that which enjoys vo> 
luptuouB idleness at Tdphtz and Carlsbad ; but 
the^ ape all the follies of their betters. The 
cbangeablenesE of the atmosphere, and the incsn. 
stancy of the weather in the neighbourhood of 
the mountains, oppose themsdves to the healing 
influence of the traters t and it is law at Warm- 
brunn, that ah salutations, even to ladies, shall 
he made, not by uncovering, but by raising the 
hand to the hat d la mUitaire. 

Although the inhabitants of some of the sur- 
rounding villages are supported by making and 
catting glass, and by a number of extensive cbe^ 
mical niMiufactorieB, the priadpal employment 
{^ the population is, after agriculture, the pre- 
paration of flax aad yam, and the weaving of li- 
nen. The aoil is not so fertile as in the idulu 
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which surround Breslau ; and the inconBtancy o£ 
the cUmste frequently doubles the labour and 
ezpenditure of the agricultunst. The whole of 
the country is eiposed to tvo enemies, sudden 
and violent lowers of rain, and destructive 
thunder storms. The former are called by the 
country people WolkenbrScke, or breakings of 
the clouds ; and a peasant explained their pro- 
duction, with great umplicity, in the following 
way. He conceived that the clouds were a sort 
of thin bags, just strong enough to conlun the 
rain, and that all went on well so long as they 
floated about freely in the Eur ; but that, when 
the wind drove them against the udes or sum- 
inita of the mountains, the bag burst, and the 
rain descended in a deluge. The hypothesis is 
quite as sdentific as Strepsiades's theory of thun- 
der. These runs are never of long continuance^ 
but they do incalcuhible damage. From the na- 
ture of the country, the greater part of the cul- 
tivated grounds lie along slopes more or less 
steep. In spring, after the flelds have been 
sown, a Wolkenbruch often swe^)s away sdl and 
seed together. In summer, when the grfun is 
connderably above ground, the torrent from the 
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cloude, by carrying away the earth, leaves its 
roots bare, or drowns it in mud. Thunder stonns 
are equally frequent and destructive. In the end 
of April and be^ning of May, it thundered 
duly for three weeks together. All the houses 
in the villages are huilt of wood, and the roofing 
coDEosts of thin pieces of the same material, nail- 
ed upon each other like slates. Even the up- 
per part of the church towers, which are most 
exposed to lightning, are uniformly of wood. 
The consequence is, that in this part of Silemo, 
there is scarcely a village or a church which has 
not been set on fire by lightning, and many of 
them have had this misf<ntune oftener than once. 
In the towns, as well as in the country, all who 
can afford the expence arm their houses with 
conductors, and the frequency of the practice 
shows the greatness of the danger. So certain 
is it held, that the lightning will produce a con- 
flagration somewhere, that, the moment the 
storm commences, the persons who have charge 
. c£ the fire-engines must refmx to their posts, and 
be in readiness to act. A Protestant clergyman 
of Hirschberg was killed in his puljnt. A thun- 
der storm burst over the town, on a Sunday, 
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vhile he was preaching ; the top of the pulpit 
was auspeoded from the ceiling of the church by 
an iron chain; the lightning struck the epire, pe- 
netrated the roof, and descended along the chain. 
The vig of the old man, who was continuing 
hb discourse undbturbed, was seen in a blaze ; 
he raised his hands to his head, gave a convul- 
uve startf and sunk dead in his ptilpit. The li- 
vid tracefi of the lightning are still viable on the 
stone bannister of the pulpt stair, which it split, 
in making its way to the pavement. 

The Zacken, an impetuous and romantic tor- 
rent, which descends from the western part cS 
the mount^ns to joia the Bober at Hirschberg, 
■ometimes presents a phenomenon, of which the 
Silesian naturalists have as yet given no satisfac- 
uay explanation. Its waters suddenly disappear, 
and always at some distance from its source; the 
channel remaios dry, exc^t whwe irregularities 
in the bottom detain a portion of the water mo- 
tionless in pools, or the ^ream remains tranquil 
behind milUdams. The period of the absence t^ 
the river varies from one to four hours; it is 
then observed to rise, at first, imperceptibly ; but 
qxedily it regathers its usual strei^th— ^lls its 
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cfaanDGl— thunders down its falls— overflows the 
mill-dams— and hastens on to the Boher, as im- 
petuous and noisy as it was three hours bef<a«. 
The cause of the phenomenon cannot be at the 
sources of the river, for on the last occasion on 
which it was observed, jt b^;an only beyond 
Petersdorf, a village not more than five miles 
above Hirschberg; the mill of Manenthal, which 
lies much nearer the source of the Zacken, never 
stopped for a moment, while from Petersdorf to 
the Bober, the channel was dry. As it always 
happens in December or March, the explanation 
generally given is, that its course is stopped 1^ 
frost. This is impossible ; frost would act much 
more vigorously on the shallow marshes, high up 
4m the mount^ns, from which the river springs, 
than on the large and impetuous stream at a 
much lower elevation. Besides, on the day the 
phenomenon happened, the thermometer was (al- 
ly ^S" of Reaumur, while, during the two prec^ 
ding months, it had varied from — 5° to— 12°, 
without any change being observed in the river. 
Moreover, if fVoat could so suddenly stop a fuH 
impetuous torrent, and so suddenly let it loose 
again, after an hour^s interruption, it certainly 
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would not spare the small and shallow brooks 
viiich are its humble tributaries ; yet, while the 
Zacken is gone, these brooks keep leaping down 
into his deserted channel with their customary 
liveliness. Another hypothesis b, that, in some 
narrow part of the channel, a mass of snow 
falls down into the bed, and dams up the river, 
till his impetuosity washes it away. But these 
Silesian avalanches are gratuitous creations. 
Though tbe mountains were covered with snow, 
there was none in the vollies, in which alone tbe 
phenomenon occurred. Again, such an inter- 
ruption would have produced, in a few minutes, 
an inundation of the river above the point at 
which it happened, or would have forced the 
river into a new channel ; but there was no 
trace of either. The banks, likewise, of the 
Zacken, even where his channel is most confined, 
scarcely render such a thing possible. They are 
either so low, that snow, when it has once fallen, 
will lie tranquil till it dissolves; or they are so 
predpitous, that no snow can rest upon them at 
all ; or they are darkened by ancient pines, 
whose umbrelWlike branches receive tbe feathery 
shower, without ever allowing it to reach tbe 
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ground, and throw it off, in silvery dust, at 
every breath of wind that blows. In the nuddle 
a{ June I walked through the forests whidi 
hang over the fall of the Ziickerle, and the 
course of the Zacken, beneath a canopy of enow, 
resting on the branches above, while violeta and 
wood-hyacinths were blossoming richly below. 
The latest hypothesis takes it for granted, that 
whenever an interruption of the river of this 
kind takes place, fiome abyss has opened in 
some part of its channel ; into this gulf its 
waters pour themselves, till it is either filled, 
or the aperture stopped by the blocks of granite 
which the torrent hurls down along with it; 
that it then flows ovter the aperture which, for 
a couple of hours, it had flowed into, and con- 
tinues its usual course. This is ^ving much too 
literal a meaning to " the thirsty earth ;" these 
subterranean drunkards, and unknown throats 
in the rocky channel, are altogether gratuitous. 
It is not here, as in Carniola, where we see 
them, with our own eyes, swallowing up whole 
rivers ; here we have granite and basalt to deal 
with, instead of porous colcareoiu rock. When 
geologists take " natural convulsions" into their 
VOL. II. H 
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hands, science is sure to be auU more mortally 
conTulsed. A part of the river, called, the 
Schwarxe Wcff, has even been pointed out as the 
spot through whose bottom the thirsty spirits of 
the BJesengebirge suck in the waters of the 
Zacken. Now, the Schwarze Wag is, no doubt, 
a very ugly, deep, dark, dismal pool, in which 
even the river seems to stand still, for a moment, 
eddying back in horror from the gloomy walla 
above him ■■, but there is nothing whatever about 
it to make any one believe that there is a funnel 
below ; and why should this funnel open only 
now and then, and open only in winter ?« 

■ The recorded JMtancei of tbe disappearance of ihe 
Zacken are the followii^E :— 

1703, March IT, from fl to 9 A. M. 

174fl, Mardi dme not observed. 

17T3, March i», from fi to 9 A. M. 

1785, Dec 3, three hours. 

179T, March 13, from 4 to 6 A. M. 

1197, March 19, from 5 to 7 A. M. 

ISIO, Dec. 10, from 6i to 7i A. M. 
II imiBt not he sapposed that these are the only ocea- 
ns on which the phenomenon has presented itself, ot 
that the first of them was the earliest; hnl they are the 
only iDBtances of which any accoont has been preterved. 
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Though the Schneekoppe rises to the height 
of 4900 feet, the ascent is by no meanB difficult, 
except towards the very summit To climb it 
from Hirschbei^, and return, would be no over- 
powering day's work ; but, as the natives would 
esteem it barbarism not to be on the top when 
the sun rises, the night is commonly spent in a 
baaiey or Hut, very near the summit of tlie 
mountwn. The sceneiy round the bottom is 
wild and romantic in the extreme ; the prospect 
below, as, at every new ascent, you look back on 
the vale of Hirschberg, with its numerous green 
b^^ts, scattered villages, and laughing fields, 
ii delicious ; hut still there is a want of impos- 
ing masseH of water, though there is no want of 
rapid and che«ful rivulets. On a scanty and 
bold projection of the rock stand the ruins of 
the Kienast, so separated on all sides from the 
body of the mountain by predpitous deUs, ex- 
cept where a narrow ledge on the south con> 
aects it with the hill, that the rising c^ a dbgle 
dtaw-bridge must have rendered it utterly inao- 
oesuble. Enough of the outer wait still remuns, 
to preserve the memory of the fair Cunigunda, 
Equally celebrated for her charms and her aruti- 
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tj. She wag the daughter s&d beireat of the 
lord of the Kienast, and the mnt blooming c^ 
SUenan beauties. Her wealth and charms at* 
tracted crovdi of knightly wooen to h^ iktlier'i 
castle; but the majdeo, like another Camilla, 
«B8 entirely devoted to the boisteroua exaroBe 
of the idiace, in which the excdled many of bar 
suitors ; 1^ would listen to no tale of love, and 
ilreaded marriage as she did a prison. Atleogth, 
to f^ee herself from all importunities, she made 
a 9(40010 vow, never to give her hand hut to the 
kaij^t who should ride round the castle on the 
outer wall. Now, this wall is not only too narrow 
to foniisli a secure or plearang jHvmenade in any 
drcumstancce, but, throughout nearly its whole 
eourge, it runs along the very brink of hideous 
{ireapices, and, in one place, hangs over a fright- 
ful abyss, which, till this day, bears the name of 
HelL The number of the lady's lovers rapidly 
dininiBhed. The mca« prudent wisely cuieidei^ 
ed, that the prize was not worth the risk ; the 
vain proposed themselves to the trial, in the hope 
tliBt their presence would mollify Cunigunda's 
heart, and pnicure a dispensation from the hard 
condition; but the mountain-beauty was pro<^ 
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against all arts, and, when the moment of dan- 
ger came, the courage of the suitor geoerally 
gave way. History has not recorded the pre- 
dse number of those who actually made the at- 
tnmpt ; it i« only certain, that every one of them 
broke his necfa, (as he well deserved ;) and the 
lady lived on in her wild and vir^n indepaid- 
eacc. At length, a young and handsome knight 
appeared at the castle gate, and requested to be 
admitted to the presence of its mistress, that be 
might try bis fortune. Cunigunda received him, 
and her hour was come ; his manly beauty, the 
courtesy of his behaviour, and his noble spirit, 
made her repent, for the first time, of the ptke 
which she had set upon bar band. Having m* 
craved, in presence of tb& iwnates of the castle, 
her pnmitse to become his bride, if he alioiild to. 
turn in saiety from the tnal, he rode forth to the 
wall, accompanied by the tears and wishes of the 
repentant beauty. In a short time, a shout frum 
xite menials annrnmced that the adventure had 
been achieved ; and Cunigunda, exulting ^t 
she was conquered, hastened into the court, 
which the triumphant knight was just entering, 
to meet his ardent caresses. But the knight 
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Stood aloof, gloomy and severe. " I can ctum 
** you," stud he ; " but I am come, and I have 
" lisked my life, not to vin your band, but to 
" humble your pride, and punish your barbaii- 
** ty^ — and thereupon be read ber a barsb lec- 
ture on the cruelty and arrogance of her cooduot 
towards ber suitors. The ^irit of chivalry weeps 
at recording, that he finished his orad<m by ^t- 
ing the astonished beauty a box on the ear, 
qmmg into Us saddle, and gallopped forth froin 
the gate. It was the Landgrave Albert of Tbu- 
rin^a, already a married man, and who had 
long triuned his favourite steed to this perilous 
exercise. The memory of the ulterior fate of 
Cunigunda has not survived. 

Such traditions, and e^Kdally the exploits of 
the mischievous qurit N umber-Nip^ (Ri^iegaU,) * 



* This perished spirit, so nell knoffn from oor niir- 
my tales, hu left behind him s very nneerlain ehiracter. 
The l^^ettds still preterved among the iobBtnlaDte of tke 
mouDtain vallies, sbiDetimes represent him as the most 
gpod nstureil of spirits, iDd sametimes as talciog delight 
in nothing but doing mischief. He stood otit for a short 
■pace, attn the erection of a chapel on the mmmit of 
his motuilait), in the end of the seventeenth eenlHij, bat 
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who has disappeared from the Mountuns of the 
Giant since a chapel was built on the Schnee- 



the flnt time that mass wBa perfi»Tned in it wu the tig- 
oal fer his departure. Tkoni^ he never re-appeared 
himself, his ho»t of tiny aubj^ects, loth to quit their an- 
cient abodea, lingered long behind him, till bad usage, 
about fifty jean ago, drove them awaj. They employed 
tbemaelves, in the bowela of the mountain, in manu&o> 
ttiriag all aorta of househoid utenailii, which they readUy 
gftTe, or lent out, to the ndghbouring Till^ers, on recdv- 
ing a aroall meat-offering and drink-ofibring in return. 
The daughter of a TilUger was about to be married. Her 
fither went up to " Rubezaht'a Habitation," a coQectioa 
of huge granite blocks tossed together in wild oonftuion, 
and requested the spirits to ifluTiish the brid^room's 
bonse, and lend him the necessary dlihes and utensils 
for die wedding festira]. His prayer was granted, with 
the eondition that, on the marriage night, he would 
place a fixed portion of the mamage supper on a nek 
which was pointed out to him, and return the spits, and 
Inires, and forks, next day. The spirits kept their 
word, but the niggardly churl broke bis ; he ate np th« 
■Upper, and retained the dishes. The spirit* then finally 
resolved to deaert tor ever so ungratefiil a people. In 
the course of the fallowing night, Iheae little, kindly 
creatures, not one of them more than a foot and a half 
high, were seen marching, in long array, through the 
■tandiflg com, which, next morning, scarcely seemed to 
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ko|^, tkoag^ liis puliNt and garden still re- 
maxQ, caaixaoaly while away the hours of night 

have beeu touched, and thej ire su^osed b> have jofned 
Uieir (dd muter in Kane region moie ftiendly to niper- 
BatHnl apirit^ end more giaLeful fbr snpenutural uagist- 

This matter, tiifluig aa it is iWnisheg an amiuiog in- 
■tance of the obstinacy irith which men who pretend to 
leanuDg will wHnetimei wrlt« downright nonsense, and 
at the huge uterval that aeparatea utiGcial enidition 
&>ra (triiigbt-ibrward dearneH of inlelleeL A disputed 
text m Virgil or Homer could not have produced more 
Tarioua readings than the name of thia amoaing goblin 
ba« done. His name, Riibnahl, means just, Tunup- 
mimber. Our traulatM of the l^iends concerning Imn 
was, there&rej perfectly right in calling him Kujibik- 
NtF, altboogh he inverted the poution of the elements of 
the ongiDal compound, and the first tale in his collection 
gives the true, popuUr, legendary origin of the uame, 
lA ori|^ jtut ai authentic as the exiEtence of the spirit 
hinudf, and in thia lies the ficti^ous fitness of the tra- 
ditioo. But erudite Germana, thou^ they allew that 
the appellation, as it staqdi, means Turnip>number, ii)- 
Bjaton re&rripg it to a classical origin, or finding iu it 
■Hue/livuise of a fiirei^ phrase. One maintains, that 
' MinsoUia a corruptioa of AeienzoA/, (Giant-number,) 
and, pelves the Schneekoppe with whole legtans of Go- 
liitnbN, A second, adc^ting the giants, uippoats, that the 
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tauug tba tmenty bf limtfvani&enwho steva* 
VieM eoreaibg fjfqmdifieretttjjjects of ihcnmuir 
tiista^ in lhiiSaHpt:W>aud*,i9 Bttrt,Joog Mtm 
the Biifl, for die rest of the awent Theraanno 
owveniences fin- sleeping in the rude (Aalet, and 
eTcn very fewforeaUnganddrtnlung; butcom^ 
ponj diepels [aiigue, and tbooe who bare lome 
fixMhought load their guides with the oecescarief 
ofltfe. Ootbisoccafii(W,acDDsideraMepaTtQfthe 
moUey Ammiblage ctHiMBted of Burvcbea; tbey 
vere extremely sociable, asd sung their song^ all 
oigfat lopg, nearly four thousaod f«et above. tb« 
plain, wiU) infioite gjee. About two o'clock in 

SileBMn boors, ti a time vhcn the? «o«Id aejlfaer read 
ttor write, palled die ^it Gisnt-iwniber, becauw they 
believed bim to have piled their mouBtaiiiB upon each 
other, at the gianlM did PeOaa on Osia to itarm Otymput' 
Eicellmt I The third, likewise, is both giganteiique and 
ckaakal. AeeoidiDg to hini, the name ia merdj a cor- 
mption of SUt Enedad, the Glut EttcdadiiB. Better 
Xilll A &tin)) ruDi aW^ to Fraaet!, to flad the i>fi^D 
oTtbe pure German nanieof a Gentum twbf[oblin, and is 
quite sure Uut S&btxail is only a corruption of An' des 
VaBie$. Beat of alii Somebod; or other haa very juaOy 
KioaAeA, that there aie things so cIok to a man's efn, 
tint iw iwonM Ma them. 
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the morning, the word was given to move. Bud 
twenty minutes easy ascent placed the whiJe 
party, not on the Biimmit <4 the moiintun, bat 
on the top of the long ridge, font thouBand four 
hundred feet in elevation, on which hb steep 
and j^rramidal summit rests as on a base. The 
most troublesome thing in the ascent is, the 
quantity of thickly tangled kmeholx or hnimnu- 
AoIec, knee-wood or crooked-wood, which covers 
the sides ot tbe Riesengeln^e, as it does so many 
of the Styiian mountuna. It is a spedes of fir ; 
bnt, instead of growing upright, it creeps along 
the ground, in which most of its branehes fix 
themselves, and vegetate like new roots. Some 
of them, however, grow upwards, but extremely 
stunted, seldom reaching the height of ten feet. 
It diminishes in quantity as the elevation increa- 
ses, and the long ridge of the chain wears, in ge- 
neral, no other covuing than scattered fragments 
or decomposed portions of its own roclc. Scxne 
of these fragments of granite are of great size ; 
one of the DreuletTie is a sdid mass, fifty feet 
high. The proper summit itself is equally bar^ 
and much steeper than the tower part of the 
mountain. It rides, in a somewhat pyramids 
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form, between five aDd six hundred feet above 
its elevated base ; the ascent is fatiguing, for the 
loose stones, over which you must mount, are 
perpetually giving way beneath your feet. The 
summit is not broad, and the greater part of it 
is occupied by a small chapel, in which mass is 
performed thrice a year. As it is never <q>ea 
but on these occasbns, it affords no shelter to 
the traveller amid the drizzling vapours, and 
pas»|tg snow-showers which so frequently viut 
the Schneekoppe, ev^i in the heat of summer ; 
but it protected us agunst a bitter north-west 
wind, by receiviug us under its leeward side, 
just as the first faint strokes of light were be- 
^ning to glimmer over the far distant Carpa- 
thians. When, at length, the sun himself came 
forth, the German wanderers displayed an ex- 
ample of that enthuuastic feeling which distin- 
guishes their countrymen. There happened to be 
an old clergyman in the company ; the rising 
orb had no sooner burst upon us, illuminating 
first our mountain pinnacle, and then hghting 
up the Bohemian summits to the south, '* like 
" gems upon the brow of night,'' than he took 
off his bat, and saying, " My children, let us 
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*' prftue the God of natun,'' b^an to Buig one 
of Luther's psalms. The otherB joined him wkh 
much devbtioii ; even the Bunchm behaved 
w^th greater gfmity than might have been es. 
petaed. ' 

At Bucfa an elevMion, and with» on one side, 
at least, a c<xnparaUveIy open country, the pro- 
spect is necessarily extensive ; but it is likewiee 
Tery VMied in its character. The rich, the cul- 
tivated, and populous Bcenoy is oa the north, 
towards Silesia t on the south, towards Bohemia, 
all is sublime and terrific. In this direction, the 
side of the mountain yawns at once into an irre- 
gular rocky abyss, formed of the Steaengrund 
and At^tffigrund, which presents an almost per- 
pendicular descent of two thousand feet. Be' 
hind, the prospect is 611ed up with imposing 
mossesof mountain and precipice ; and heraaod 
there some of tbe small Bohemian towns axe in- 
distinctly seen through the vallies that divide 
tbem. To the west, likewise, the view consista 
piinrapally of mountain ; but on the north, the 
most beautiful and fertile part of Sileua, from 
Hirschberg to tiie Oder, is spread out like a 
mi^ Even Breslau ia said to be sometimes vi- 
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ubie ; and it ia not itrdistaoce that can ^ace it 
beypnd the eye ; fw, in a i^ht line, it cannot 
be mM« than forty-five miles from the Schoatt 
koppe; tiut it lies in a low lerri country, aDiii,ia 
eoofounded with Ae plain> 

The desofflt almg the eartero slope of the 
mountfun to Schndedeberg is more easy and gra* 
dual than on the (^^wsite Bide. Ilie country 
Btillcontinuesequ^lyiich and populous; Schmie- 
ixkxTg and Landshut ase snuller towns than 
Hirschberg, and are laogiusfaiog under the same 
decay of manufactuTes. Landsliut is close upon 
the Bohemian frontier, and just beywid the coa- 
fine are the Vocks of Adersbacb. They are ap> 
parestly the remains ot a mountain of sandstone, 
which has been s{^t in all directions, and much 
oS its matter either decomposed, w washed away 
by water, so that you can litvally walk through 
its interior, as if through the streets of a dtj. 
It is <m a much larger scale thiui the rocks of 
the Saxon Switzerland, and its masses do not 
■0 uniformly exhibit traces of the action <tf 
water; for, tbou^ the edges are sometimes 
round, they are as of^n pnfectly shaip and an- 
gular. The alleys which lead through the mouor- 
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tun vary extremely in width ; in some parts 
they are so nanoT that it is difficult to pass 
through them; in othen they form spacious 
walks, or swell out into ample courts. In gener- 
al, thej are open shore, the mountain being ser- 
rated to its very summit ; but this is not univer- 
sally the case, for sometimes the rocky ndes gra- 
dually approach as they ascend, and meet above 
in an angle. At one place, a rivulet which flows 
along the summit rushes down through an ^>er- 
tme into the bowels of the mass, and forms, in 
its interior, a very brisk and noisy cascade. The 
walls of rock themselves which line these natu- 
ral streets seldom present any extent of unbro- 
ken surface ; they are always split by secondary 
apertures, which are much more num^vus he- 
low than towards the top, seldom run up through 
the whole extent of the rock, and commcmty ter- 
minate in an acute angle. In the outskirts of 
the whole are some insulated masses of singular 
forms. The most remarkable goes und^ the 
name of the Zvckerhut, or Sugar-loaf, but it is 
inverted. It stands alone on the plun, at some 
distance from the miun body of the rocks ; where 
it springs from the ground, it is very narrow ; 
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but, as it rises, which it does to a height of fifty- 
five or nxty feet, it regularly increaaes in breadth, 
presenting predsely the appearance of a huge 
cone placed on iu apex. The pool of water is 
which it stands was formed by the curiosity of 
some strangers who dug round its base, to ascer- 
tain whether it still continued to diminish under 
ground, and how deep it was set in the earth. 
They had not gone far, when they met with the 
solid sandstone rock below, of which this mass 
is merely a projection. 

The wh<de extent of this rocky wilderness is 
fully four miles in length, but not more than 
two in breadth. It is, in fact, a branch of the 
sandstone ridge which runs up into the county 
of Glatz ; and the nearer you approach the main 
body of the chain, from which this is, as it were, 
an offshoot, the more compact does the rock be- 
come; one alley terminates after another, and at 
last there remains only the sc^id impenetrable 
mountain, with its dark covering of firs. Few 
of the houses, if the regular walls which, run 
along these alleys may be so termed, are more 
than 100 feet high. All the theories which have 
.been started to explain the ori^ o£ the phmo- 
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menoD tenqinateintliis, that water basgn^iali 
Ij wished away the softer parti of tJie-rpokl . 
Thii Auppons a very strangely heterogeneous 
roc^^becauee that eofter substance, whatever it 
may have been, must have constituted great part 
a£ the whole, and must have been dispersed 
through it in irregular masses; for all the iann- 
merahle triangular apertures in the walls, broad 
below, and terminating in a point above, not pe- 
netrating deep into the rock, nor splitting it to 
its very summit, must have been 6Ued with this 
more yieldng substance. There is no reason to 
believe that the rock was not entirely homogene- 
otu; and the soil, in the different passages, is a 
d^ianttmi of sand, evidently from the miun bo- 
dy of the mountain. Then comes the difficulty, 
why certain parts should have been waded 
away, and odiers spared ? The c^arp, angular 
edges of the different masses, likewise, are Dot 
easily recon<^led with tbe actk» of the 'water 
with whidi they must have been so long incoo. 
tact. 

Proceeding eastwards A-om Adersbach to 
Glatz, tbe capital of the fertile end beautiful 
country to which it gives its name, you still coh- 
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tinue, for sooie miles, in Bt^tenua, and it is im- 
possible Dut to remark the great difTerence be- 
tween the population on the Austrian ude, and 
that on the Prussian ude of the frontier. Hither- 
to, so far as you hare come in Lower Sileua^ all 
has been industry and activity ; you have scarce- 
ly arrived at Adersbacb, when idleness and 
beggary surround you in a thousand forms. The 
country is delicious ; Braunau, the <H)ly Bohe- 
Duan toira through which X passed, lies in a 
Jovdy plain, ofTering every thing to suii^Iy the 
wants of men, and running up, oa all ades, in- 
to romantic, wooded platforms, which present a 
grrat deal to gratify th^ taste; hut the popu- 
lation seemed to be utteriy sunk in poverty, tg- 
Borance, and superstition. Mendicity crowds 
upon you with as much frequency and importu- 
nate aB in the States of the Church ; the people 
UQg hymns to the Virgin, and will beg rather 
,tliui work. The beggary dimini^«ft, but u»- 
iortunately the ignorance and superstition suU 
continue, after you have re-entered the Prussian 
dominions at Wiinschelburg. Under Catholic 
Austria, every mode of oppression and discour- 
sgement was practised against the Silesian Fro- 
testants ; though in many places they were the 
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more numerous party, it was esteemed a great 
bpon that tbey vere allowed to have six churches 
in the whole province. Wheo Protestant Fre- 
doick conquered it, and made good hia posses- 
ntm by Kven years of the most wonderful exer- 
tioaa that ever monarch put forth, he placed 
hoth parties on the same footing; and, where 
Catholics were then numerous, tbey have not 
diminished. At Albemdorf, a village between 
Wijnscheiburg and Glatz, I was assured that, 
at least, sixty thousand pilgrims repair to it an- 
nually to pray in its gaudy, gimcrack church, 
and meditate up an eminence, akmg the slope of 
which some fool or another has built a crowd of 
■mall chapels, in exact imitation, as these pow 
people most conscientiously believe, of Mount 
■Calvary. Tb^ roads are unpassable ; but at 
every half mile a virgin is stuck upon a tree. 
One was adorned with an inscription which hul- 
ed her as " The true Lily <^ the Holy Trinity, 
" and the Blooming Rose of Celestial Volup- 



' Sey gcgrutset ! Du wahrei Lilchea 
Der beiligen Drejfaltigkeit ! 
Sey gegrOsset I Du blutiende Rose 
Der himmtuchen WolloBtbarkeit ! 
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Tbe long journey ftota Ghtx, thiough Up- 
per Silems, to Cracow, presents little that is in- 
teresting. The nearer one aj^)roacheB to the 
frontiers of Poland, the farther he recedes from 
the industry and intelligence of the pure Ger- 
man portions of the province ; instead of Sanm 
activity and liveliness, he encounters Pt^sb mi- 
aery and servility. Till the middle of the 
' twelfth century, Sileaa formed an intend part 
of Poland, and has received all its arts and iiv- 
dustry from German colonists. It is the same 
thing in Hungary, Transylvania, and the Ban- 
nat; the most flourishing spots are uniformly 
those which, for centuries, have heen the abodes 
of German settlers. Their introduction into 
Sileaa was a bold experiment. The province 
had already become an appanage of a younger 
tmmch of the sovereign family of Poland ; Bo- 
dislaus, one of three sons among whom it was 
divided on the death of their common father, 
received Breslau, and the greater part of what 
now forms Middle Silesia. Knowing that his 
relation on the Polish throne entertained designs 
■gainst Silesia, and believing that, in case of so 
unequal a struggle, he could not repose confi- 
dence in bis SUenan subjects, whtmi time and 
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with all the deep-rooied prejudices 
vhich tiuy g«nerate, had tied to the Pc^di 
orown, he adi^ted the expedieot of mtxiiig bit 
natural hom subjects vith lbr«gners who aboald 
gndually acquire the {««doinioance, and, har- 
mg no aatural atlBcbmmt to the power which 
he dreaded, would defend with vigour the gsh 
vemmeut that had bvoured thw setUemeDt, 
and protected tlietr iofiint establtsboi^atA. To 
the fears of the }hous Bodial«ua, in the darkest 
period of the twelfth ceotury, Silesia is indebC> 
«d for its culture. These G«inaa colonists 
brought along with them their naUooal indu»- 
try, and the rudimentB of such arts ae they 
themselveB knew. They were governed by GeZ' 
man laws; the flounshiog coodiuoa to which 
their communities ^eedily raised dieinaelve^ H 
■comparison wkh the rest of the country, exteiHi- 
«d' at Mice th^r influence and their numbn's. 
Favoured by the frequent contests with the 
crown of Bohemia, and, still more, by the ditc 
puted rights, or rather claims, ai BtAemia and 
Hungary, they gradually made their pec^^ and 
theu' language triumphant, in the greatest put 
of this fertile and beautiful province. 
Cracow neither requires nor deserves any de> 
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uikd docripuon. The anuent and niagniioeat 
capiul of the Polish luonarclis now connst* of 
palaces without inhabiunti) and inhabiuntswidi- 
oat bread ; uid only the improbidtle erent of the 
reatoration of Poland will relieve it from the de- 
Kolation that reigns in its streets, and the misery 
that pines within its houses. The liberators of 
Europe, too jealous of each other to allow any 
one of themselTes to retain a dty which, as a iron- 
der poHtion, would have been of so much Talut, 
performed the farce of erecting it into a free 
town. Cracow, deprived of eyery outlet to ia* 
dustry, and every source of revenue, was left to 
bear the expences of a government and an oai- 
vtnrsity. Downed by her high protectors with a 
few mites of territory, and some hundreds of beg* 
ffored peasants, she was married to penury endan- 
nihilatioa^ The sensible among her citizens are 
by no means proud of their useless independ«ice; 
and even ibe senators break jokes with melan- 
chiJv bitteme&s on their mendicant republhr. 
There are nather arls nor manufactures ; the 
surrounding country is abundantly fruitful, but 
the peasantiy who cultivate it have no spirit of 
enterprise, and no stimulus to exertion. No spot 
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in Europe can preaeDt a more squalid rural pb- 
pulfttion than that which basks in the sun in the 
publicpIacesofCracowonamarketday. Twelve 
thousand of the inhabitants are Jews ; they are 
sunk still lower than the peasantry in uncleanli- 
ness and misery, and appear to be still less 8ai< 
able to it. The part of the city which they in- 
habit is scarcely approachable ; two or three fa- 
milies, meui women, and cJiildren, pigs, dogs, 
aad poultry, wallow together in the mire of some 
nckeniag and low-roofed hovel. The Poles 
oompl^n of them as one great cause of the ra- 
jnd decay of the dty ; they say that the Jews 
have gotten into th&r hands all the trade that 
remains to it; for purchanng chea^dy by the 
practice of rascally arts, and hving in a manner 
which scarcely requires expenditure, they under- 
sell their Christian competitors. The palace of 
the kings of Poland is itself a jncture of the vi- 
dssitudes <^ the state. Oncei inhabited by the 
Caomirs, the Sigtsmunds, and the Sobieskis, it 
is now the abode of tattered paup^'s, and even 
these are principally dependmt on casual re- 
venues for the pittance which merely supptwtt 
life. 
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Adjoining the palace is tfie cathedral, in which 
the Polish monarchs were wont to be crowned 
and buried. In its general style it may be call* 
ed Gothic, but the subordinate ornaments aim at 
the architecture of the south. The altars are so 
cumbered with pillars, and the columns which 
separate the nave from the aisles are so stuck 
round with monuments and tablets, that the 
whole has a heavy and confused appearance. 
Nearly all the ornaments, likewise, are formed 
of a black marble, which is found in abundance 
in the neighbourhood of Cracow, and has been 
lavishly consumed in its churches; its gloomy 
hue contrasts strangely with the brilliantly gild- 
ed saints who are crowded into every comer. 
The architectural effect of the loog and ample 
nave ia spoiled by the gorgeous tmnb and altar 
of St Stanislaus, which entirely divides it, and 
seems to be the abrupt termination of the church. 
On the altar lies the body of the saint, contained 
in a coffin of massive ulver, ux feet long, which 
IS supported by four female figures, about half 
the size of the hfe, fashioned in the same metal. 
A number of tall, silver candelabras are ranged 
before it, and on high is suspended a large lamp. 
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equally sacred and costly. If the man did not 
deserve all this for his virtues, he, at least, merit, 
ed it hy his miracles; for he is one of the few 
saints in the calendar who have gone the length 
c^ ruling the dead, (but he did it for tjie pro- 
tection of church-property,) and the story is 
worked in relief on his silver coffin. His death 
was tragical, and the circumstances which led to 
it were, according to the story, somewhat out of 
the way, St Stanislaus was hishop of Cracow, 
under Boleslaus II., towards tl]e end of the 
eleventh century. Boleslaus was a headstrong 
and quarrelsome prince, and spent bis whole 
reign in wars with his neighbours. He had kept 
his army in the field seven years ; and the ladiet 
at home, esteeming this long desertion by th«r 
husbands a virtual annulling of all matiimoniid 
obligations, selected new companions from among 
their very daves. The autliority of the king 
could not detain his warriors a moment longer i 
they hastened home, and exacted a bloody ven- 
geance from the faithless fair ones, as well as 
from their imprudent mates. Boleslaus followed, 
breathing wrath ag^nst the knights who had 
abandoned him in the field, and the Indies who 
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bad occanoned tbai desoiuin. He beheaded or 
banged a coonderable' number of bcAb, and con- 
demned tbe iromen whom be spitFed to suckle 
Ao^ as a symbol of the unnatural coDDectioB 
which tbey bad formed with their menials. The 
good bishop could endure neither tbe bloodshed, - 
nor this uochiistian sort'i of wet-nur«ng ; he r&- 
piimanded tbe monarch for bis lawless cruelties^ 
and this reastance of the piiest only inflwned the 
rough irarrior. Tbe bisbop, rtrtnig in lus apos- 
tolical dignity, excommunicated the king, and re- 
cused bim admittance to tbe mass which he was 
perfonnuig in a small cburdi still called the Slari- 
ulaus-Kirche. The infuiiated Boleslaus burst 
iotct the cbun^ by force, and, with bis own 
hand, murdered tbe bisbop bn the steps €t the 
altar. The thunders of Rome w&:e immediate- 
ly hurled against him, and, compelled to fly from 
his kingdom, he shortly aftefjraidb put a period 
to hb life in exile in Hungary. "Stanislaus was 
canonized ; the wooden church in which be was 
murdered was converted, by the generosity of 
the pious, into a respectable stone edifice ; and 
although it conusted «itirely of wood when St 
Stanislaus fell, it so happened that sbi^ieof his 
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blood Btuned the Btooe wall irliioh afterwmU 
mu built. Bud is stilt devoutly viuted and kiand 
by hundreds of believing Pdes. 

The cathedral is crowded with the momimnUs 
of Foli^ kings. Those of the earlier soveretgne 
are in the usual fonn of massy sarcoi^aguses, 
wlioee udes are covered with rude sculpture, 
and on whose top is extended the stiff effigy of 
die defunct, with crown, sc^itre, and regid 
Tobes. One of the oldest is that of Caamir the 
-Great, the first, aad, for centuries, the only Po- 
lish monarch who succeeded in remedyii^ some 
vt the «Tils which had rendered the kingdtun an 
tncessant scene ot oontentioo and btoodsbed, and 
had retarded its proj^^ss in the most ordinaiy 
institutioBs of civil life. Of the more modon 
monuments, the most interesting is that of King 
Jeiin III. Sobieeki, the only sovereign, after 
the crown had become really elective, who effect- 
ed any thing great either for the fame or wel- 
fare of the country. A large pedestal t^ black 
marble supports a saroopha^us ; the sides of tbe 
latter are covered with a battle, and niHtaiy 
trophies, in relief, and two Turkic pnsonerBiie 
chuned in frent nf it A pyramid lisea above. 
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l>£iiritig tlie busta of SobiesVi and his wife. The 
wscriptioo records bis explcHU, and finishes with 
the distich, 

Tres luctus causae sunt hoc sub marmore clansae ; 
Rex, decus Eccleuae, summus honor patriae. 

Exc^ the busts, the figures and tn^hies are 
merely of plaster ; Sobieski deserved somethiug 
better. The body roDaained for nearly a cen- 
tury in the old vault, in vhicb a long line of 
Polish monarchs had been deposited. StaniK- 
UuB, the last king, fitted up a new vault, near 
. the door of the cathedral. He intended it for 
bimself and his successors, in the fond hope that 
with him was to commence a new and more 
hof^y race of sovereigns, and the body of So- 
bieski was the only oiw which he removed fnHn 
the old vault. But Stanidaus himself was des- 
tiaed to close the aenea oi Polish kings, and his 
ashes to be laid in a foreign country. The new 
vmlt contuns only three bodies, but they are 
tbosp of men who were .all celebrated in Euro- 
pean history, Solneski, Eosciusko, and Pimia- 
towdcy. The last of them was deposited in it 
by fader of the JE^petw oi .Kubsia. The ib&> 
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nument of Konnusko was not yet finished. It 
will be the ramplest of all memorials to the 
mighty dead, for it ib merely a huge, round, 
tapering eminence of earth, artificially brought 
together. A hermit had already taken up his 
abode in a Hovel on the ascent to it, to ^ve the 
straggling visitor benedictions in return for Ear- 
things. 

Cracow may be considered the centre of that 
singular and revolting disease, the Weicksebso^ 
or Plica Pdomca. It derives its name fi-om its 
most prominent symptom, the entangling of the 
hair into a confused mass. It is generally pre- 
ceded by violent headaches, and tingling in the 
ears; it attacks the bones and joints, and even 
Ae muls of the toes and itngers, which split 
longitudinally ; X saw Buch furrows on the nails 
of a person twelve years after his complete cure. 
If so obstinate as to defy treatment, it ends in 
blindness, deafness, or in the most melancholy 
^tortions of the limbs, and sometimes in alt 
these miseries together. The most extraordi- 
nary part of the disease, however, is its action 
on the hair. The individual hur» bej^ to 
swell at the root, and to exude a iat, tJiniy sub- 
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stance, frequeatly mixed with suppurated mat- 
ter, which is the most noisome feature of the 
malady. Their growth is, at the same tim^ 
piore rafad, and their sensibility greater, than 
in their healthy state ; and, notwithstanding the 
incredulity with which it was long received, it is 
now no longer doubtful, that, where the disease 
has reached a high degree of malignity, not only 
whole masses of the hiur, but even single hairs, 
will bleed if cut off, and that, too, throughout 
their whole length, as well as at the root The 
hairs, growiog rapidly amidst this corrupted 
^noisture, twist themselves together inextricably, 
and at last are plaited into a confused, clotted, 
diagusting-looking mass. Very frequently they 
twist themselves into a number of separate mass- 
es like ropes, and there is an instance of such a 
WS^ growing to the length of fourteen feet on a 
lady's head, before it could be safely cut off. 
SometimeB it assumes other forms, which medi- 
cal writers have distinguished by specific names, 
such as, the Bird's Nest Plica, the Turban Pli- 
ca the Medusa Head Plica, the Long-tailed 
Plica, the Club-shaped Plica, &c. 

I'he hair, however, while thus suffering itself, 
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aesms to do io moely from contributing to tbc 
cure of the diseaK, by b^ng the channel tbrougfa 
which the corrupted matter is carried off from 
die body. From the moment that the hair be- 
gins to entan^e itself, the preceding Bytnptoms 
always diminish, and frequently disappear en- 
urely, and the patient is comparatively well, ex- 
cept that he must submit to the inconveaience 
of bearing about with him this di^usting head- 
}Hece. Accordingly, where there is reason to 
suspect that a Weichaeba^ is forming itself, 
medical means are commonly used to further its 
outbreaking on the head, as the natural progress, 
and only true cure of the disease ; and, among 
the peasants, the same object is pursued by in- 
creased filth and carelessness, and even by soak- 
ing the hair with otl orrmcid butter. Aftertbe 
hair has ccHitinued to grow thus tangled and 
noisome for a period, which is in no case fixed, 
it gradually becomes dry ; healthy hairs begin to 
grow up under the plica, and, at last, " push it 
" from its stool." In the process of separadoQi 
however, it unites itself so readily with the 
new hiurs, that, if not cut off at this stage, it con- 
tinues hanging for years, an entirely fweign ap- 
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peodage to the head. There are many instaooes 
4^ Poles who, suffering under pmgnant ulnifflita, 
which were, in reality, the forerunners pf an i4>- 
proaching tVeuAsdxop/i have in vud sought aid, 
in other couDtriea, from foreign physicians, and, 
oa their return, have found a speedy, tbou^ a 
vtrj disagreeable cure, in the breaking out of 
the plica. 

Buttilltheplicahasrun through all its stages, 
and has begun c^ itself to decay, any aUempt to 
cut the hair is attended with the utmost danger 
to the life of the patient ; it not only affects the 
body by bringing on cooyuluons, cramps, distnr- 
tion of the limbs, and frequently death, but the 
imprudence has often bad madness for its r^ult ; 
and, in fact, during the whole piugresa of the 
disease, the mind is, in general, affected no less 
than the body. Yet, for a long time, to cut off 
ike hair was the first step taken on the ai^>roech 
of the disease. People were naturally anxious to 
get lid of its most disgusting symptom, and they 
■scribed the melancholy effects that uniformly £□!• 
lowed, not to the removal of the hair, but mere- 
ly to tbe internal malady, on which this remoral 
had no influence : and medical men had not yet 
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learned that this was ttie nataral outlet of the 
disease. Even towards the end of the last ceiw 
turyi Gome medical writers of Germany stiU 
maintaiDed that the hair should instaatJ j be eut ; 
but the examples in which blindness, distortion, 
deaths or insanity, has been the immediate con- 
seqoesce of the operation, are much loo numer- 
ous to allow tbar theoretical opinion any weight. 
The only known cure is, to allow the hmr to 
grow, till it begins to rise pure and heahhy from 
the skm, an appearance whidi indicates that the 
malady is over; it is then shaved t^, and the 
cure is geoerally complete, although tbeie are 
cases in which the disease has been known to ie~ 
turn. The length of time during which the 
head CfHitinues in this state of corruption, de- 
pends entirely on the degree of malignity in the 



Two instances of the wonderful di^Kiatkm of 
the hiurs thus to intartwist themselves with each 
other were mentioned to me, which I would not 
have believed had I not received them from aa 
eye-witness, and would not r^jeat, were not that 
Aye-witness among the most respectable citizens 
of Cracow in character and rank* the bistoriai 
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of its fate, and a member of its senate. The 
first occurred in big own bouse. A servant wai 
attacked with the Wekhselzogfi at length lus 
h^r began to rise in a healthy state from the 
head; it was shaved off, and the man wore a 
wig. But the cure had not been complete ; the 
malady speedily returned, and the new-spring- 
ing burs, already diseased, instead of plaiting 
themselves with one another, made Jb^ way 
tbrough the lining <rf the wig, and intertwist- 
ed themselves so thoroughly with its hairs, 
that it could not be removed, unUl the na- 
tural hair itself, from whose extremity it d&- 
pended, had returned to its natural state. The 
other case was that of a young lady, whose 
relations had ignorantly cut off her biur at tbe 
commencement of the disease ; the consequences 
were violent, and threatened to be mortal. For- 
tunately the lady, with the liking which eveiy ^1 
has for a head of beautiful hair, had ordered her 
ravished locks to be carefully preserved, and it 
was resolved to try an experiment. The hair 
was agUD bandished on the bead ; as the new 
and corrupted hair sprung up, it united itself so 
i3 
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firmly with the old, that they formed but one 
mass ; the coDTulaona and distortionB disappear- 
ed, and, in due time, the cure waa complete. 

The WMcbselzopf, at once a painful, a dan- 
gerous, and a disgusting disease, is sot confined 
to the human species ; it attacks horses, particu- 
larly in the hairs of the mane, dogs, oxen, and 
even wolves and foxes. Although more c(hii- 
mon among the poorer classes, it is not peculiar 
to them, for it spares ndther rank, nor age, nor 
sex. Women, howevw, are sud to be less ex- 
poEed to it than men, and fair hair less than 
brown or black hur. It is couta^ous, and, 
moreover, may become hereditary. In Cracow, 
there is a family, llie father of which had the 
Weichselzopf, but seemed to be thoroughly 
cured ; he married shortly afterwards, and his 
wife was speedily subjected to the same fri^t- 
Ail viratation ; and, of three children whom she 
bore to him, every one has inherited the diiteaae. 
Among professional persons, great diver^ty of 
(^Hnion prevuls regarding its origin and nature. 
According to some, it is merely the result of 
filth and bad diet; but, although it certainly is 
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■coe-frequent among the classes irho are expos- 
ed to these miseries, particularly among the Jews, 
whose beards it sometimes attacks as well as their 
locks, it is by no means confined to them ; the 
most wealt^ and cleanly are not exempt from 
its influence ; of this I saw many instances in 
Cracow. Others again, allowing that it is much 
aggravated by uncleanliness and insalubrious 
food, set it down as epidemic, and seek its origin 
in some particular qualities of the air or water of ' 
the country, just as some have sou^t the origin 
t^gokres ; but, though more common in Poland 
than elsewhere, it is likewise at home in IJvonia, 
and pome other parts of Russia, and, above all, 
in Tartary, from whence, in fact, it is supposed 
to have been first imported during the Tartar 
inva^on in the end of the thirteenth century. A 
third party has made it a modification of leprosy. 
The more ignorant classes of the'people believe 
that it is a pres^rative against all other diseases, 
and therefore adorn themselves with an inoculat- 
ed Weichselzo^ 

Cracow is washed on the south by the broad 
and rapid Vistula, and so soon as you have 
tfossed the long wooden bridge, you are in the 
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^iQtnimB of Austria, part ot ha shameful gtdns 
wlieD 

Sann&tia fell unwept, without a crime f 

The jealous vigilance of her pohce iB«mmediate- 
iy felt ; at every stage, the postmaster inasts aa 
examiniag your passport The same sjurit even 
accompanies the Etranger down into the nngfa- 
bouring salt mines of Wieliczka ; he finds no 
* difficulty ID procuring admittance ; but, when 
he has been admitted, he encounters many dif- 
ficulties in sedng every thing he would wish to 
see, and learning all that he might wish to 
leam. 

Notwithstanding the length of time during 
which these mines have been worked, and the 
quantity of salt which has been taken out of 
them, tb^r treasures appear to be as inexhausti- 
ble as ever. They are situated in the outskirts 
of the Carpathians, a much finer range of hills, 
to the eye, than the Silesian Mountains of the 
Gi^t, although they do not pres»it, in this di- 
rection, any very elevated summits. The mines 
descend to the depth of about fifteen hundred 
feet; and^ though the miners go down on ladders. 
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.tbioD^ an (wdinary shaft, tlie viritor has the 
accommodation of salt stairs, as ample and re- 
gular, and conveDient, aa if th^ bad been con; 
structed for palaces, and, belov, the immense 
caTems which have been formed by the removal 
of the salt are, in many instances, connected by 
passages equally smooth and spadous with the 
streets of a capital. The finest of them have 
been named after raonarclis, because they have 
generally been, if not formed, yet widened into 
their present regularity and extent,- on the oc- 
casion of some imperial or royal visit. Thus 
you have Francis Street, and Alexander Street ; 
and the great sturcase itself was originally hewn 
out for the ^ommodation of Augustus III. of 
Saxony and Poland, in the middle of the last 
century. In a gold, or silver, or iron mine, 
luxuries of this sort cost a prodi^us <juantJty 
of labour, and the labour spent in removing the 
stubborn rock brings no other reward than the 
luxury itself ; but in a salt mine, it is both more 
easily attunable and more profitable; for in 
widening the passages salt is gained, and it is 
just as well to procure the fossil in this way aa 
HI any other. Another mode of descending ia 
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to paw down tbe perpendicular abaft tbioa^ 
w&ich the barrels, filled with salt below; ate 
brought above ground. Towards the lower ex- 
tremity of the rope, a number of cross pieces ot 
wood are firmly secured to it, the groupes beng 
separated from each other by an interval oS 
seven or eight feet. A couple of strangers seat 
themselves on this frail machine, clasping the 
rope in tbeir arms, with their legs hanging down 
into the dark and deep abyss. They are then 
lowered till the next pair of cross sticks is on a 
level with the mouth of the diait; on these a 
second couple is seated, in the same way, and 
thus it goes on till the visitors ore exhausted, or 
the rope is sufficiently loaded for its strength. 
The rope and its burden are then allowed to 
drop slowly into the earth, tbe windlass above 
being stdpped, on a given signal, as each party 
reaches the bottom, to give them time to dis* 
mount from their wooden horses. At tbe very 
end of the rope hang two little boys, with lights, 
to afford the passengers the means of preventing 
the vibrations of the rope from dashing then 
agunst the walls of the shaft. You are landed 
below, at a depth of three hundred feet, in tfac 
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first floor, near St Anthon/s chapel, an earlj 
jnTtduction of the miners. The chapel itself, its 
[HDars, with their capitals and cornices, its altar 
and its images, are all hewn out in ^e salt rock. 
It is not true, however, as has often been stated, 
that the outlines of its different forms have re- 
tained th«T original accuracy, and its angles 
their sharpness. They have all sufTered, as was 
to be expected, from the long continued action 
of mtMSture which is abundantly vinble in every 
part of tbe chapel. The oo^ea of the' walls and 
capitals of the pilars are entirely rouuded away, 
and even St Anthony himself, a very toleraUe 
statue, con^dering the artists and the materials, 
has been almost deprived of his nose, the most 
unseemly of all failings in canonized sanctity. 
In fact, Wieliczka has been the subject of much 
ex^^ration. It is not true that the miners 
have their bouses and villages beneath ground, 
that some of them have been bom there, and 
that atiU more of them have never been on the 
earth since they first descended ; for, though the 
labour is carried on without interruption during 
the four and twenty hours, the workmen here, 
as in most other mines, are divided into three 
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hands, each of which works only eight hourt^ 
and their houses, and wives> and families, are 
above ground. It is true, that the horses em- 
ployed in removing the barrels of salt from dif- 
ferent parts of the mine to the mouth of the 
shaft through which they are to be drawn up> 
rarely revisit day-light after they have once de- 
scended, and that they have their stables and 
haylofts below ground ; but it is not true that 
they generally become blind, in consequence of 
living so much in the dark. The often repeat- 
ed wonder, of a stream of fresh water, flowing 
through the salt rock, is equally void of founda- 
tion ; but neither is it true, that all the fresh wa- 
ter in the mine is brought down artificially from 
above. There are some springs of fredi water ; 
but there is no reason to suppose, that, in their 
course, they ever touch the salt rock. The b(h1 
which lies immediately on the fossil b a black 
clay, and above it is a stratum of sand abund^ 
antly impregnated with water. The upper sur- 
face of the salt rock, where it comes into contact 
with these superincumbent matters, is not a re- 
gular, but a waved Une ; every here and there it 
sinks down into vallies, as it were, with hills of 
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salt oa esch side ; these valliee ace filled with 
sand and earth, and it ia throt^h them that the 
spriugs of fresh water find their way down into 
the mine. In one of the lowest depths there is 
a small lake ; that is, the wstsr ooeing through 
the rock has filled up a large cavity which had 
been produced by the removal of the salt ; its 
bottmn and banks are all rock salt ; and, ac- 
con^gly, the little lake is most lutterly salt it- 
self. There are various other small streams 
whidi flow out of or through the fosul ; and 
th^ are all so saturated with salt, th^t the Aus- 
trian directors have been known, in cairying 
tbem out of the mine, to turn their waters into 
places filled with all species of filtb, lest the 
neighbouring population should make use of 
them for the purpose of procurii^ salt by eva< 
poradon. 

In the upper galleries of the mine the salt does 
not appear so much in the form of a continuous 
rock as in that of huge insulated masses, inserted 
intothemounuin, like enormous pebbles i some 
of them exceed a hundred feet in diameter, and 
sc aietimes they are found not larger than a foot- 
bail. This was the poruou first wrought, be- 



cause nearest tbe earthy and mioiDg in thoae 
days must have been ruinou^y rude. Theie 
immense mosses of salt vere removed much too 
tneiy ; the irregularly vaulted roofs of the ca> 
vems which they- had occupied w^e left with- 
out 8U|^it, and the consequence iras, that th^ 
fineqaendy fdl in. On more occasoons than <Hte, 
the town of Wieliczka, which stands above great 
put of the mine, has been shaken as if by an 
earthquake, and some of its houses have sunk 
into the ground. The miners be^n to feel the 
inconvenience of these dangers and iBtemq>- 
tions ; and, as the neighbourhood abounded* ia 
those days, with wood, which cost nothing but 
the trouble of cutting it down, they filled the 
cavities with stems of trees laid upcm each other. 
"Eyea this remedy, toilsome la it was, was an 
imperfect one ; for you can still distinctly trace 
where the weight of the supeiincumbent mass 
has conquered the renstance of the wood, and 
best and cruAed it out of its true poution. 
Hie matenals which they thus used exposed 
them, likewise, to the dangn* of fire> which ac- 
tually overtook them in the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, and the mine continued on 
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fire rather more than a year. Perhaps the tim< 
ber had not been suffi(Mntly long below ground 
to imbibe salt in such a qnantity as would enable 
it to resist flame ; for, if the expeiience of Aus* 
tiia and Silesa be correct, it would not have 
burned when fully impregnated with salt. In 
thoee parts of Silena and Austria where the 
houses are roofed with narrow and tbin [neces 
of wood, which, in summer, become nearly aa 
dry niid inflammable as timber, and, at all times, 
present a most efficacious'inBtrument for pn^>a- 
gating a conflagration, the frequency of destruc- 
tive fires attracted the notice of the public au> 
tfaorities. As the result of the cbemical investj- 
gations to which this led, tt has Been reeommend- 
ed, even under the sanction of learned societies, 
that the wood to be used in roofing should pre- 
rionsly be saturated with salt. In this sute, 
they say, it will renst fire as cfiectually as either 
dates or tiles will do. The alteratiMi has hi- 
therto been very sparingly adopted, partly be* 
cause it would cost a little money, but much 
more because it is a change ; and German pea- 
sants, in general, are sworn adherents of the 
Glenbumie creed, not to be " fashed." In Wi«* 
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liczka, the wood is now as bard as rock. I was 
assured that even animals whidi die do nut pu- 
trify, but merely assume the appearance of stuff- 
ed birds and beasts; and it was added, Uiat 
when, in 1696} the bodies of some workmen, 
who it was supposed had perished in the great 
ooDflagratioD, were found in a retired and de- 
serted comer of the mine, they were as dry and 
hard as mummies. 

In the deeper galleries, the operations have 
been carried on with much greater care :uid re< 
gularity. In them the salt assumes more decid- 
edly the character of a continuous stratum, al- 
though it is often interrupted, both vertically 
and horizontally^ by veins of rock. The salt is 
cut out in long, narrow blocks, as if from a quar- 
ry ; it is then broken into smaller pieces, and 
packed up in barrels. At certain distances, 
large masses of it are left]standmg, to act as pil- 
lars in supporting the roof, its colour, in the 
mass, is dark, nor is the reflection of light from 
its surfaces at all so dazzling as has sometimes 
been represented. When, indeed, flambeaux aiu 
flaahiog from every point of rock, and the gal- 
leries and caverns are illuminated, as they som n 
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times have been, in honour of royal personages, 
with numbers of gay chandeliers, th^r crystal- 
lized walls and ceilings may throw back a niag> 
nificent flood of light; but, in their wdinaty 
statei illuminated only with the sm^l lights, by 
whose guidance the miners pursue their labours, 
the effect is neither very brilliant nor imposing. 
The whole of this part of Gallicia is a beautl. 
ful and fertile country. On the south and soutb- 
east, it is bounded by the shady and romantic 
eminences with which the lofiy ridge of the Car-i 
pathians commences, and from whose western ex- 
tremity, the young Vistula, as you approach, at 
Teschen, the frontiers of Moravia, comes hurry- 
ing down. There is a most observable differ- 
eace in the appearance both of the towns and 
the peasantry, from the character of those which 
you have just left in Poland ; there is more ac< 
tivity and seeming comfort; what the traveller 
sees would not lead him to think that the inba. 
tntants of Gallida ought to regret their transfer- 
ence from the crown of Poland. In Moravia, 
the country has more of the plun, and the pecv 
pie gradually display, the nearer you come to 
the capital, the jovial and Bocnal bon-hoimiie ot 
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Uie AuBtnan character. The whole preriace ii 
in high cultivation, and is so fertile ia fruit, 
that it is usually styled the Orchard of Austria' 
The peculation, too, is deuee, and the whok 
road IB a successiou of clean, huatling small 
towns, many of them depending prindpally ob 
the woollen manufacture, which, with the as- 
nstaoce of the raw material from Bohemia and 
Hungary, has gradually risen to what is, for 
Austria, a veiy honourable deg^«e of respect* 
ability. The manufacturers assert, that they 
could carry it much farther, if the sheep farmers 
would condescend to take some lesstms from the 
Saxons as to the manner of preparing and as- 
anting th^ wool. 

On reaching the brow of the low eminences 
that border, to the north, the valley through 
which the Danube takes his course, a magnifi- 
eent ^tiepect burst at once upon the eye. A wide 
plain lay below, teeming with the productwni 
uid habitations of industrious men. On the 
east, towards Hungary, it was boundless, aad 
the eye was obstructed only by the horizon. 
To the westward rose the hills which, be^immg 
in orchard and Tineyard, and tenninatipg in for 
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rest and precipice, fonn, in this direction, the 
commencement of tbe A]p8 ; and to the Boutb, 
the plain was bounded by the lofUer summits of 
the Styrian mountfuns. Nearly in the centre of 
the picture lay Vienna itself, extending on all 
ndes its gigantic arms, and the spire of the 
cathedral, high above every other object, was 
proudly presenting its Gothic pnnade to tbe 
evening sun. From this point, the inequality of 
the ground on which Vienna stands strikes the 
eye at once, and the cathedral has the advantage 
of occupying the highest point of the proper 
city; for nut only the spire, but nearly the 
whole body ot the edifice, was distinctly seen 
above all tbe other buildings of the raty. 
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Obec wohnl cin Geitt dei nidit 
MeoKlilich zQniet und echmahlet ; 

Noch, mit WcdJun im Gedcht, 
Kiln' nnd Flucben ziihlet ; 

Mein ; Er liichelt mild hcrab, 

Wenii mcb iwlKben Wieg' und Gnb 
Seine Kinder liean. 

Lamodeiit. 

He Mndemni not ourioja, like our brethren of «Mth, 
The Spirit immortal tbat gorema ■bove j 

KoT, wrkp^nghiibniir inihedoudof K fTown, 
CouDti the botllei of mirth, or the Irittri of lore ; 

No ! he imilei when the childico hit hand planted hare 

In imupoit enjoy from the brcMt to the bier. 

Tkbbe lioes, from a popular German poet 
and novelist, contiun the text on which eveiy 
one of Uie three hundred thousand inhabitants 
who crowd Vienna and its interminable suburbs. 
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seems to reckon it a duty to make his life a com- 
mentary. They are more devoted frieDdg of 
joviality, pleagure, and good hving, and more 
iHtter enemiea of every thing like care or think- 
ing, a more eating, drinking, good-natured, ill 
educated, hospitable, and laughing people, than 
any other of Grermany, or, perfa^)3, of Europe. 
Their climate and soil, the com and wine with 
which Heaven has blessed them, exempt them 
from any very anxious degree of thought about 
their own wuits ; and the govemmeut, with its 
^es and police, takes most effectual care that 
their gaiety shall not be dittturbed by thinking 
of the' public necessities, or studying for the 
public weal. In r^ard to themselves, they &re 
distinguished by a love of pleasure; in regard 
to strangers, by great kindness and hospitality. 
It is difficult to bring an Austrian to a down- 
right quarrel with you, and it is almost equally 
difficult to prevent him from injuring your 
health by good living. 

The city itself is a splendid and a bustling 
one ; no other German metropolis comes near it 
in that crowded activity which distinguishes our 
own capitals. It does not stand, strictly speak- 
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iDg, on the Danube, which is a mile to the 
northward, and is separated from it by the 
largest of all the suburbs, the Leopoldstadt, as 
wdl as by the extensive tract of ground on 
which the groves of the Prater have been planU 
ed, and its walks laid out. The walla, however, 
are washed, on tbis ^de, by a small arm of the 
Danube, which rejoins the main stream a short 
way below the dty, and b suiEciently large for 
the purposes of inland navigation. On the 
floutb, the proper city is separated from the 
suburbs by a «tili more ioEngnificant stream, 
which, however, ^ves its name to the captal, 
the Vienna. This rivulet, instead of serving ef- 
fectually even the purposes of cleanliness, brings 
down the accumulated refuse of other r^iHiB 
of the town; and its noiscHne effluvia often 
render it an effort to pass the bridge across 
it, one of the most crowded thoroughfares of 
Vienna. 

The proper city is of nearly a circular form, 
and cannot be more than three miles in circum- 
ference, for I have often walked quite round the 
ramparts in less than an hour. The style of 
building does not pretend to much ornament. 
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but is nuiBHve and impoeing; the streets are ge- 
nerally narrow, and the houses lofty, rising to 
four or five fioors, which are all entered, by a 
common »tair. There is much more regularity, 
and there are many more cornices and [»llars in 
Berlin ; in Dresden there is a more frequent in- 
termixtiireof showy edifices; there is more light- 
ness and airiness of el^t in the best parts of 
Munich ; and in Numberg and Augsburgh, 
there is a greater profurioq of the outward oma- 
nients of the old«i time ; but in none of these 
towns is there so much of that sober and solid 
stateliness, without gloom, which, after all, is 
perhaps the most fitting style of building for a 
large rity. Some individual masses of building, 
in the very heart of the city, are as populous as 
large villages. The Biirger-Spital, formerly, as 
its name denotes, an hospital for dtizens, but 
converted into dwelling-houses by Joseph II., 
cont«ns ten large courts, is peopled by more 
than 1 SOO inhabitants, and yields a yearly rental 
of L. 6500. Another, in one of the suburbs, be- 
longing to Prince Esterhazy, contiuns 150 dif- 
ferent dwelling-houses, and lets for from L. 1600 
to L. 8000. Mr Trattener, formerly a booksel- 
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let, and tbe most fortunate bibliopole that the 
Austrian cajntal has yet produced, built on the 
Grab^i, the most fashionable part <^ the city, 
a huge edifice, which yields to its proprietor 
L.S400 a-year; and Count Strahiemberg has 
another, whose annual rental amounts to L.4000. 
Even the ordinary buildings are generally in the 
form of a square, surrounding a smdU court; 
hut the houses are so high, and the court is of 
uich narrow dimenuons, that it frequently has 
more of the appearance of a well ; and the com- 
mon 8t^, which receives its light from it, is left 
in darkness. Even on the Graben, it is some- 
times necessary to have lamps in the stair-cases 
during the day. 

Every house, whatever number of families it 
may contain in its various fioors, is under the 
superintendence of a Hausmeister, <» house>mt»- 
ter, who is a personage of much importance to 
the convenience of all who inhabit it. He is 
some mean person, frequsitly an old woman, 
appointed by the proprietiw to watch over the 
building and its tenants, in so far as the wdfare 
of mason-work and carpenterVwork is coocero- 
ed, to attend to the cleanliness of the common 
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passages, and the safety of the street-door. This 
Utde despot commonly lurks in some dark hole 
cm the ground floor, or still lower down; and 
every evening, as the clock strikes ten, he lock* 
the etreet-door. After this, there is neither in- 
gress nor egress without his permission, and hit 
&VOUT is to be gained only at the expence of the 
pocket ; if you ccane home after ten o'clock, he 
expects his twopence for hearing the bell, and 
fining the door. It is true, that he is bound 
in duty to admit you at any hour, and that you 
are not bound to give him any thing ; but if you 
have entered in this way once or twice, without 
properly greeting his itching palm, the conse* 
quence is, that on the next, and all subsequent 
occasions, you may ring half an hour before the 
grumbling Hausvieister deigns to hear, and ano- 
ther before he c<Hidescends to answer your thank- 
less summons. It is the same thing even in the 
inns ; at ten o'clock the outer gate must be shut, 
whatever revelry may be going on within. It is 
a police regulation, and the police is watchful. 
Besides a body of men corresponding to our 
watchmen, but who, instead of calling the hour, 
strike their bludgeons upon the pavement, the 
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streets are patroled, all night long, by gen^ 
d'armes, both mounted and on foot. Street 
n<Mse, street quarrels, and street robberies, are 
unknown. It is only out«de of the walls, in 
the more lonely parts of the glacis which sepa- 
rates the city from the suburbs, that nocturnal 
depradatjons are sometimes committed ; and, in 
such cases, robbery is not uufrequently accom- 
panied with murder. 

" The Art of walking the streets" in London 
is an easy problem, compared with the art of 
walking them in Vienna. In the former, there 
is some order and distinction, even in the crowd ; 
two-legged and four-legged animals have timr 
allotted places, and are compelled to keep them; 
in the latter, all this is otherwise. It is true, 
that, in the principal streets, a few feet on each 
side are paved with stones somewhat lorg^ than 
those in the centre, and these ^de slips are in- 
tended for pedestrians ; but the pedestrians have 
no exclusive right ; the level of the street is uni- 
form ; there is nothing to prevent horses and 
carriages from encroaching oa the domain, and, 
accordingly, they are perpetually trespassing. 
The streets, even those in which there is the 
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greatest bustle, the Kdmthentrasae, for ex- 
ample, are generally narrow; carriages, hack- 
ney-coaches, and loaded waggons, ohserring no 
order, cross each other in all directions ; and, 
while they hurry past each other, or fill the 
street by coming from opposite quaners, the pe- 
destrian is every moment in danger of being run 
up agunst the wall. A provoking circumstance 
is, that frequently a third part, or even a half 
of the street, is rendered useless by heaps of 
wood, the fuel of the inhabitants. The wood is 
brought-into the city in large pieces, from three 
to four feet long. A waggon-load of these logs 
is laid down on the street, at the door of the 
purchaser, to be sawed and split into smaller 
jneces, before being deposited in his cellar. 
When this occurs, as it often does, at every 
third or fourth door, the street just loses so 
much of its breadth. Nothing remains but the 
centre, and that is constantly swarming with 
carriages, and carts, and barrows. The pedes- 
uian must either wind himself through among 
their wheels, or clamber over successive piles of 
wood, or patiently wait till the centre of the 
street becomes passable for a few yards. To 
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think of doubling the wooden promontory with- 
out this precaution is far from being safe. You 
have scarcely, by a sudden spring, saved your 
shoulders from the pole of a carriage, when a 
wheel-barrow makes a similar attack on your 
1^. You make spring the second, and, in all 
probability, your head comes in contact with 
the uplifted hatchet of a wood-cutter. The 
wheel-barrows seem to be best off. They fill 
such a middle rank between bipeds and quadru- 
peds, that they lay clum to the piivileges of 
both, and hold on their way rejoicing, comh 
madding respect equally from men and hcA'ses. 

To guide a carriage through these crowded, 
encumbered, disorderly, narrow streets, without 
either occasioning or g\ist^ning damage, is, per- 
haps, the highest achievement of the coirch-driv- 
ing art. Our own knights of the whip, with all 
their scientific and systemadc excellencies, must 
here yield the palm to the practical superiority 
of their Austrian brethren. Nothing can equal 
the dexterity with which a Vienna coachman 
winds himself, and winds himself rapidly, 
through every little aperture, and, above all, at 
the sharp turns of the streets. People on foot. 
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indeed, must look about them; and, from ae- 
cesaty, they have learned to look about them so 
well, that accidents are wonderfully rare ; and 
very seldom, indeed, does it happen that the Je- 
faua do not keep clear of each other's wheels. 
The hackney-coachmen form as peculiar a class 
as tliey do in London, with as much esprit de 
corps, but more humour, full of jokes and ex- 
tortion. It is said that the most sltilful coach- 
man from any other country cannot drive in 
Vienna without a regular education. A few 
years ago, a Hungarian nobleman brought out 
a coachman from London ; but Tom was under 
the necesaty of rengning the box, after a day's 
driving pregnant with danger to his master's 
limbs and carriage. 

in Vienna, the distinction between the fashion- 
able and unfashkmable parts of the city is less 
atrongly marked than in most other CBjHtals. The 
courtiersnaturallylovetobenearthe palace, which 
jtnns the ramparts on the south ade of the ci^, 
and the Herrengasse, the nearest street, is full of 
fvincely abodes ; but there are few parts of the 
town, and espedally on the ramparts, where you 
are not struck by the huge piles, gorgeously 
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dressed servants, and glittering equipages of 
Hungarian and Bohemian nobles. Yet there 
are few particular buildings which could be 
pointed out as fine edifices — for no great metro- 
polis bas bitberto made so few pretendons to 
classical and elegant architecture, altboughitbas 
the merit of having avoided, in a great measure, 
those barbarous mixtures, and gewgaw frippe- 
ries, which are the disgrace of some other ca[n- 
tals. More than one of the public buildings 
which were intended to be splendid, are either 
mediocre, or positively bad; and, even when the 
mdn conception is good, there is commonly 
some unpardonable adjunct which mars its beau- 
ty, and interrupts its effect. The palace of 
Prince Lichtenstein is a gorgeous building; its 
library is the handsomest part of it, and the fio- 
eat single hall in Vienna, and its contents are at 
once abundant and valuable. Yet the only en- 
trance to the library is by a dark and narrow 
stair at the back of the house, and leads the vi- 
sitor past the reeking doors of the prince's sta- 
bles, which are right below. When this part of 
the building was rdised, it was proposed to in- 
scribe upon it, Eauis bt Musis. The Impe- 
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rial riding-school, a work of Fischer of Eriach, 
the first architect who iDtroduced stwoe grancleur 
into the public edifices of Vienna, is in a chaste 
and severe style, ao far as it can be seen ; but it 
is stuck on the irregular pile of the palace, and 
palace theatre, in such a way that no whole is 
observable, and it looks like a fragment. The 
palace of the House of Hapsbut^h itself, the re- 
adence of a family which, entering Germany in 
the person of a Swiss knight unexpectedly cho- 
sen to wear the imperial crown, has raised itself, 
in defiance of all the pohtical storms which have 
attacked it, to so powerful a rank among the so- 
vereigns of Europe, is almost an emblem of the 
progress of its proprietors, a collection of dis^- 
milar and ill-assorted masses, added to each 
other as convenience required, and occasion 
served. Even in the present century, the court 
architects have been carrying on their additions, 
and with much less taste than th^r predecessors 
displayed ,a hundred years ago. The latter 
formed a regular court, more than three hun- 
dred feet long, and surrounded by buildings 
which, though very different in style — from the 
antiquated and venerable appearance of the old 
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Burg OS the e«t side, to the florid architecture 
of the long mass which bounds it on the oorth — 
are never positively mean, and always present 
large and uniform surface on every side ; bat 
the former, for the sake of widening a hall, have 
broken the south front by carrying it out in an 
impertinent projection which looks much liker a 
coffee-house than a palace. 

Vienna has some very noble public squares, 
though no people requires them less for pur- 
poses of recreation; for, when amusement is their 
object, they hasten beyond the walls to the cof- 
fee-houses of the glacis, or the ^ades of the 
Prater, the wine-bouses and monks of Kloster- 
NeubuTg, or the gardens of Schonhrunn. The 
best of these squares happen to be in parts of the 
city where the fashionable world does not often 
intrude; they are not planted, but they are ex- 
cellently paved ; they are not gaudy with pa- 
laces, but they are' surrounded by the busy 
shops, and substantial and comfortable dwellings 
of happy citizens, and are commonly adorned 
with some religious emblem, or a public foun- 
tain. Both the temples and the fountuns have 
too much work about them ; there is too much 
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sirivtng after finery of sculpture, a d^iartm«» 
of art in which tb« Austrians are still very far 
behiDcl. The consequcQce is, that there are 
crowds of figures which have no more to do with 
a basin of water than with a punch bowl. The 
Graben, an open space in the most busy part of 
the town, and entered, at both extrraiities, by 
the narrowest and most inconvenient lanes in 
Vienna, (although, on Sundays and festivals, it 
is the great thoroughfare of all classes, front the 
emperor to the servant ^rl,) is embellished with 
two fountuns. The fountains themselves are 
ample and unafiected ; but it was necessary to 
have statues. Therefore, at the one well stands 
Joseph explaining to the Messiah his Hebrew 
genealogy, and, at the other, St IiCC^Mld, hold- 
ing in his hands a'plan of the Monasta-y of Neu- 
burg I The artist of the fountain in the Neu- 
markt, or New-market, seems to have felt the 
want of congruity in this union of holy saints 
with cold wat», and he placed on the edge of 
hb basin four naked figures, repntaenUng the 
four prindpal rivers of Austria, pouring their 
waters into the Danube, whose genii surround 
the pillar that rises &om tiie centrC' But eveo 
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here comes something Austrian and fibsurd. 
The basin is so small, that half a dozen of mo- 
dentiely nzed perch would feel themselves con- 
fined in it ; yet these four emblematical figures 
are anxiously gazing into the tiny reservoir, and 
luiuidishing huge tridents to harpoon the invisi- 
ble whales which are supposed to be sporting in 
its waters. 

In all these squares, and in all the spots that 
are the favourite resorts of the people, a Briton, 
and even k Prussian, feels strongly the want of 
those public memorials which public gratitude 
ought to ruse to men who have adorned or 
benefitted a state by th^r talents. A stranger, 
wandering through the squares and churches of 
Vienna, would believe that the empire had never 
possessed a man whom it was worth while to re- 
cord, except Joseph II. — to whom the govern- 
ment has erected a, proud monument, while it 
has not only avoided his practical imprudences, 
but has bigottedly proscribed even the good 
principles on which these imprudences were mere- 
ly excrescences. It is true, Uiat Austria, of her- 
self, has produced few high names; and, per- 
baps, this may be one reason why she has so 
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carefully refrained from presenting to the public " 
eye any proof of the frequency with which she 
has been ccnnpelled to trust for her safety and 
fame to the talent which other countries had pro- 
duced. If Austria does not blush to have made 
use of foreign talent, why doea she blush at re- 
cording its services in the eyes of her citizens f 
The bitter satire of the words which Loudon's 
widow inscribed on the monument erected to him 
by herself in the shades of his country seat, was 
richly deserved ; Non Patsia ; non Iufeka- 
tor; Conjux posuit. Where are Montecu- 
culi, and Eugene, and Lacy, and Loudon, the 
only worthy opponent of Frederick ? Where are 
Prince Louis of Baden, and John S<^eski of 
Poland, who saved Leopold, trembling in his 
palace, and hurled back the Crescent when ready 
to enter Vienna in triumph over the ruins ot the 
Cross? Where are Jacquin and Van Swieten? 
Where are even the Daun and Kaunitz, the 
Mozart and Haydn of Austria itself P Simple 
busts of Loudon and Lacy were placed by Jo- 
seph in the hall where the Coundl of War holds 
its meetings, and were honoured with inscrip- 
tions from his own pen ; but they were not for 
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the public, and are visible only to high militaiy 
ofEcers. Daun was coniniemoritted by an un- 
couth, gaudy, gilded thing ; but even this, ugly 
as it is, nas locked up in a chapel of the Augus- 
tine monks. Even the monument of Prince 
Eugene, to whom Austria owed a heavier debt 
than perhaps any country ever owed to one man, 
was the work, not of the public gratitude of 
Austria, but of the family feeling of a Duke of 
Savoy. With what pride does a Briton look 
round St Paul's and Westminster Abbey, or a 
Prus^an point to the WilhelmspIatzP In Vienna, 
there is not presented to the public eye the 
slightest memorial of the greatest men, except- 
ing Joseph II., to teach the people what no 
people more eauly forgets than the Viennese, 
that there really ia something in the world more 
respectable than mere eating, and drinking, and 
waltzing. 

The statue of Joseph II. stuids on a square 
which bears his name. Two sides of the square 
are formed by the majestic elevations of the im- 
perial library, which would gain by the removal 
of the two large ^It balls which disfigure its 
summit. The statue is a colossal and equestrian 
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ooe, cast id brcnze, and elevated tsi a lofty pe. 
destal of granite. The pedestal and its attends 
ant piJastere are adtwited with medallions repre? 
senting, not ao much the public reforms, as the 
different journies, of the emperor. The whole 
wtH'k is verj creditable to the sculptor, Zauner ; 
there is nothing trivial or trifling about it ; the 
horse, however, though a very good German 
horse, is not sufficiently improved for sculpture; 
and, altogether, the best parts of the monument 
are those which depart least from that model of 
all equestri&n statues — Marcus Aurelius, in the 
Roman Capitol. This memorial was erected by 
the jvesent emperor. Who thus did honour to his 
UBcle, without having hitherto followed one of 
his principles. Let the very just inscription, 
Saluti fvslicae vixit non diu, sed totus, 
warn the successors of Joseph II. to take care 
that they give no room for reversing it in regard 
to themselves. The errors of Joseph were those 
of all enthusiasts. He was far advanced before 
his age in Austria : he believed that the people 
would as easily see the absurdity of popular 
prejudices, as he distinctly perceived them him- 
self; he forced them, rather than managed them. 
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He constr^ned them for a while; but both be- 
hlmself, and Leopold, who, with the same ex- 
cellent spirit, had much more prejudice, disap- 
peared from the scene, before the jpeople had yet 
had time to leara how far these new changes 
would do good, and the people willingly return- 
ed to what they were not sure was bad, but 
were perfectly sure was old. Joseph shook to 
its foundations the civil power of the Komi^ 
hierarchy, stripped it of its exorbitant wealth, 
and proscribed its corrupting idleness. Europe 
saw the holy head- of the church cross the App&- 
nines and-the Alps to admoni^ his unruly soOf 
the King of Rome ; but Joseph forgot, that the 
intellect of his subjects was under the yoke of 
the priesthood, not under the guidance of en- 
lightened reason ; and that, when he muxibed on- 
with BO bold a pace, instead of considering him 
a liberator, they looked on bim as the profane 
persecutor of all which they had been taught to 
revere. Francis I. has re-filled empty mona- 
steries, and established new orders, with infinite- 
ly greater success, than Joseph experienced in 
crushing and curtmling them. The selfish in- 
terests, likewise, of the great mass of the aristo- 
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cracy, who, till thb day, are the least manly in 
sentimeut, and least enlightened in mind of the 
German nobles, threw a thousand obstacles in his 
way ; and sometimes he raised obstacles himself* 
by the very speed of his conrse, just as the hoof 
of a rapid steed wilt strike fire from a stone which 
a more moderate pace would bare left undisturl^ 
ed. If Joseph had attempted less, he would 
have effected much more. 

The sculpture of Vienna has been more in- 
debted to private affection, than to public grati- 
tude or munificence. Thechurchof St Augustine 
contains the monument erected by the late Duke 
of -Sachsen-Teschen ' to his wife Christina, an 
Archduchess of Austria. It isa workof Canova, 
and is not only amonghis most bulky produclionSf 
but ranks among his foremost in ^mpli(nty of 

* He died in 1822, burdened with the inflrmitie* of a 
iny adTaoced age, which even bathing in wine could not 
long reaiat. He waa a prince of immense wealth, conn- 
dering him as a person who did not wear a diadem. The 
greater pan of hia fortune descended to a mnch bettei 
Imown peraonage, the Archduke Charlea, of whom all 
Vienna said, that he needed it, and wonld mak« a good, 
naeirfit. 
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grouping, contrast of form, and that propriety 
in every figure and feature of the differentperstm- 
ages on which theefiect of suchawork, as awbole, 
always depends so much. It is by far the best 
of Canova's monuments. In thig difficult de- 
partm^it of the art, where common-place com- 
binati(H)8 on the one hand, and exaggerated al- 
legories on the other, are the quicksands to be 
avoided, the great Italian, though the purity of 
his taste kept him far from the latter, smnetimes 
touched upon the former.* A pyramid of grey- 
ish marble, twenty-eight feet high, and connect- 
ed by two broad steps with a long and solid 
base, is placed against the vraH of the church. 
In the centre of the pyramid is an opening, re- 
presenting the entrance of the funeral vault, and 
two melancholy groupes are slowly ascending 



* A strong proof of this is the monnmeui whidi be 
decated in St Peter's in Rome, at tbe request of the King 
of Ei^^land, to commeraorate the last members of the 
Stuart fiimily- A pyramidal mass, representing the door 
of a vault, leans against one of tbe pillara; above it are 
medallions of the persons to be recorded, and on each 
side a genius hangs down bis torch. Moreover, the fignres 
are onlj in relief. This ia trivial. 
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the steps towards iL Tbe first cmsiats of Vir- 
tue, bearing the urn whicb cont^ns tbe ashes of 
tbe deceased, to be dqradted in the tomb, and 
by ber ^de are two Uttle girls, carrying torches 
to illuminate the gloomy sepulchre. Behind 
tbem. Benevolence ascends tbe steps, supportii^ 
an old man, who seetts scorcdy able to totter 
along, BO rapidly is he unkiag benaatfa age, in- 
firmity, and giief ; while a child, folding its little 
bonds, and banging down its bead is infantiBe 
sorrow, accompanies him. On the other ade 
couches a melancholy li(«, and beside hira re- 
cHnee a desponding genius. Overtbedoor of the 
vault is a medallion of the Archduidtefls, held up 
by Happiness ; and, oj^site, a genius oa the 
wing presents to ber the pakD of triumph. Tbe 
last two figures, as well as the portrwt, are cmly 
in rriief oa tbe body o( the pyramid ; all tbe 
others are round, and all are as large as life. 
There is nothing strained or affected in the alle- 
gory; an mr of soft and truiquil melanchtJy 
pervades the wh<^ composition ; uid the f^tec 
tator, without being very fortnbty strudt at firsts 
feds pen^veness and admiratitMi ^adually grow- 
ing upon him. Thefigureof tbe old Bun, whom 



Benevolence supports to the grave of his bene^ 
iactrese, is ezqui«te ; bis Jimbs actually seem to 
totter, and the muscles of his face to quiver with 
agitation; yet there it nothing exaggerated in 
expres^on or attitude. The compo^tion is a 
most eloquent one, but pure and chaste through- 
out There may be some allegorical meaning 
in the wings of the Genius who reclines on the 
Ikm, b^g raised ; but, at first sight, the qiecta- 
tor does not see why the wings should be in mo- 
tion, when the state of the figure is that of re- 
pose. The general demgn of the monument was 
first composed by Caoova for a monument which 
the Venetian Senate intended to have erected to 
Titian, and the original drawings are still pre- 
served in the Academy of Venice. Amid the 
misfortunes of the republic, tlie plan was given 
up. The sculptf^ afterwards substituted the em- 
blems of private virtue and affection for the fi- 
gures which were to have been symbohcal of the 
arts, and the monument was used to commemo- 
rate the Archduchess Christina. 

Vienna possesses, by the fortune of war, ano- 
ther great groupe of Canova, in his Theseus 
killing the Minotaur. The Austriaos showed a 
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very laudable attention to the safety of the groupc 
in brining it from Italy ; for, excepting a very 
biief OT^and caririage in Dalmatm, it was con- 
veyed ent^ly by water; it was 8bi[^>ed on the 
Tiber at Rome, and landed from the Dauube at 
Vienna. But, in selecting a «te for it in thdr 
own capital, they have displayed a want of taste 
which, it is to be hoped, no other academy of 
the fine arts would sanction. The groupe had 
been ori^nally ordered by Buonaparte, for the 
purpose of placing it on the Porta del Sempione, 
at Milan, which it was intended should be the 
most magnificent portal in Italy, and wbicb, I 
suppose, is still decaying, unfinished, beneath its 
wooden shed. Canova is siud to have made the 
Athenian hero a portrut of the French Ein> 
peror, so far as classical character left it in his 
power ; and, on his downfall, to have thought it 
prudent, or polite, to alter the ityle of counte- 
nance. I saw it in Borne, when it was yet un- 
finished, and it had not the slightest tinge of 
Napoleon. On regaining Lombardy, the Em- 
peror of Austria stopped the building of the 
Porta del Sempione ; and, as if determined to 
injure in every possible way the self-loTe of his 
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Italian subjects, be determioed to transfer as a 
trofJiy to Vienna the majestic groupe which had 
been destined for Milan. Apprehenaona were 
very justly entertained that Carrara marble 
would speedily suffer from being exposed in the 
op^i ur in the climate of Austria. The Em- 
peror suggested, that it would be best " to get 
" Canova himself to tell them what sort of thing 
" they should put it in." Canova tecommend- 
ed a temple, in strict imitation of the Temple of 
Theseus at Athras. They bad the good sense 
to follow his adviue ; they have built, or, at least, 
are building the temple; but, to keep it out of 
sight as much as possible, they have actually bu> 
ned it in the lowest part of the glacis, close un- 
6er the rampart where the rampart is highest, 
and, to make the matter worse, they have exca- 
vated the glacis itself to a considerable depth, 
that the temple may he still more under ground. 
It is sunk in the ditch ; while, above it, on llie 
most ccmimanding part of the broad bastions, 
stands the fashionable coffee-house of Courtois, 
whose gay victors, as they lounge along, look 
down with, contempt on the Athenian temple, 
pushed out of the way, at the very gates of Vi- 
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cima. FriDce Metternich, who adds to his other 
multifarious offices that of Curator of the Impe- 
rial Academy of the Fine Arts, is said to have 
proposed that the coffee>house should be pur- 
chasedj and the temple built on its site, or, at 
least, erected on the ramparts, instead of h&ng 
sunk below them. This would have given the 
edifice an mfinitely more conspicuous and impos- 
ing attitude ; but perhaps they were not fond of 
setting the chaste and severe majesty of the Do- 
ric temple in contrast with the gilded frippery 
of the Church of St Charles, which would have 
closed the view at the other extremity, though 
at a considerable distance. It may be, likewise, 
l^at they were not rich enough to buy the ctrfl 
fee-bouse.* 



* Few buildings in Vieans ue more valuable than 
establisbed cofice-bmuei, or apotbecarr-sbopa. The rw- 
■on ia, that bare, as in some other German ttates, no per- 
son can engage :n either of theie ptofeadonB nitliQut the 
pennisaion of the tiovernmetit, a permitaion always ex- 
penaive, and never ea«il; obtained. Sometimes the privi- 
lege is merely peraonal to the grantee, and expirea with 
his life; this is the course most generally followed at pr^ 
sent; but, in foimer times, it was customary, as matter of 

VOL. n. L 
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Betades a number of private chapels, and tbe 
mee^g-houses of those communions which are 
ovfy tolerated hy the Bomi^ hierarchy, Vienna 
contains fifty-seven churches, twenty in the jwo- 
perdty, and thirty>sevcn tnthe suburbs. Few 
of tbem assure to the beauties of modem archi* 
tcoture, but neither do they degenerate into 
msce toys. Although they coDtain many re- 
liquei of the olden time, which would hare in^ 
terest for the hbtorian of Vienna, there is little 
about them to attract the notice of a stranger. 
St Michael's has a good deal of pillared pomp, 
though on a ^nnnutive scale, and it is notoii- 
ouS' as a place of asEignations ; the church of the 
Augusbne mmastery is the only specimen in 
Vienna of the more light and ^y spedes of 



speciil favour, to attach it to a particular building, nbich 
it followed, into the hinds'of whomsoever the house might 
cwne by aJe or inheritatice, like b fVeehohl qnalificatien. 
Houses of this kind, though iVequently of so worth in 
tbemselTei, hear an enoimons Tslne. The proprietor of* 
cofiee-houw on the Graben wished to sell it; the pur- 
chaser, in Elddilion to an extravBgaat price tar the honse 
itself, a single floor, and a Bmall one, paid upwards of 
L. aOUO- for the pritUege ■attached toil. 
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Gothic, while all that is lofty, impotiog, and 
sahlime m that style of architecture is united in 
the cathedral, St Stephen^s. It is the largest 
church of Germany; its length from the pnnca- 
pal gate, which ia never opened but on very so- 
lemn occasions, to the eastern extremity, is three 
hundred and 6fiy feet, and its greatest breadth 
two handred and twenty. Though begun be- 
fore the middle of the twelfth century, by the 
first Duke of Austria, it cannot be carried far- 
ther hack, in its pres«it form, than the middle 
of the thirteenth, during the earlierhalf of which 
it was twice burned down. Even then it was 
oonsid^nbly without the aty, thou^ it is now 
in its very centre, nung, free &om other build- 
ings, on the highest point of the sloping bank, 
along which Vienna swells up from the Danube. 
At the entrance of the Graben, the most bustling 
part of Viemia, in regard to business, and form- 
ing part of its most fashionable promenade, there 
still stands the trunk of a tree, a solitary remnant 
of the forest which, in these days, intervened 
between the town and the cathedral. But, like 
the stockings of Martinus Scriblerus, its identi- 
ty is extremely questionable ; for, so many nails 
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have been driven into it by the idle and the cu^ 
riouB, that it is now a tree of ironj and gives to 
an adjacent part of the street the name of Siock- 
-am-eiaen Platz, Iron Trunk Square. 

Majestic as the exterior of the cathedral is, it 
is perhaps too heavy ; >every comer is ovcrbur- 
thened vith stone, a defect which is not dimi- 
nt^ed by the old monuments stuck round its 
outer walls ; it looks as if the early Austrians 
bad wished to commemorate St Stephen, by col- 
lecting in his church as great a quantity as pos- 
uble of the material which was the instrument 
of his martyrdom. But the interior is noble^ 
ample, sombre, simple, elevated, and overpower- 
ing. The wooden carving round the stalls of 
the tribune is an interesting memorial of the 
early excellence of the Germans in this branch 
of art. There are one or two bulky monuments, 
but, though not ornaments, they do not greatly 
interrupt the fine perspective of the nave and 
aisles. The church, indeed, derives its orna- 
ment ^mply from its architecture ; the altars 
are unassuming, and their pictures and statues 
arc medioere, except an Ecce Homo of Correg- 
gio, which is scarcely viable- At the western 
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extremity is a gaudy chapel of ihe princely fa- 
mily of Lichtenstein, remarkable merely for the 
privilege bestowed upon it by Pius VI. A long 
inscription records, that by a grant of his Holi- 
ness, the soul of a Lichtenstein shall be released 
from purgatory every time that mass is celebrat;. 
ed at the altar of this chapel. When wealth 
and rank can procure such conveniencies, they 
really are something better than merely temporal 
advantages. The tower of the church is rivalled 
in height only by that of Strasburgh, but is not 
so light and elegant. The height, from the 
pavement to the pinnacle, is four hundred and 
fil^y feel. The upper and pyramidal part has 
most visibly departed from the perpendicular, 
and inclines to the north. This aberrationSs 
Eud to have been lirst produced by the bom- 
bardment of the Turks in 1683, and to have 
been increased by the cannonading of [he French 
when they marched to Vienna more than once 
during the late war. 

■ Vienna is no longer a fortified city ; promen- 
ading is the only purpose to which the fortifica- 
tions are now applied ; and, from th^r breadth 
and elevation, they are excellently adapted for it 
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In one part tbey look out upon the g^dually 
ascending suburbs; od another the eye wanders 
over ioterrening vineyards, up to the bare lidge 
of the £ahlenberg, from which Sobieski made 
his triumphant attack against the besieging 
■Turks, traces of whose entrenchments are still 
viable ; in another it rests on the waters of the 
Danube, the foliage of the Prater, and the gay 
crowds who arc streaming along to enjoy its 
shades. The twice successful attacks of French 
armies having proved the ramparts, or bastions, 
as they arc universally called, to be useless for 
the protection of the citizens, trees, beaches, and 
coflee-bouses have taken the place of cannon, 
and rendered them invaluable as sources of re- 
creation to this pleasure-loving people. On Sun- 
days and holidays, so soon as the last mass has 
terminated, (which it always does about mid- 
day,) they are crowded to suffocation with peo- 
ple of all ranks. Even on week days, so long as 
the weather permits it, the coffee-houses, sur- 
rounded with awnings, are the favounte resort 
-of persons, chiefly gentlemen, who prefer hreak- 
&stiiig in the open fur ; and, in the evening, they 
are the favourite resort of both sexes, especially 
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of the middle classes. An orchestra in the open 
ur furnishes excellent munc ; as night comes on, 
(and the crowd always increases with the dusk,) 
lamps are hung up among the trees, or suspend- 
ed frcnn the awnings. The gay unthinking crowd 
uts to be gazed at, or strolls about from (me al- 
ley to another to gaze— good and bad, virtuous 
and lost mingled together, sipping coSee, or 
keeping an assignation, eating an ice, or makiag 
loTe. Till ten o'clock, when the terrors of the 
Sautmeister drive them home, the ramparts, and 
the glacis below, form a collection of little Vaux- 
halls. 

The glacis itself, the low, broad, and level 
^ace of ground which stretches out immediate' 
ly from the foot of the ramparts, and runs en- 
tirely round the city, except where the walls are 
washed by the arm of the Danube, is no longer 
the naked aud cheerless stripe which it used to 
be. Much of it has been formed into gardens 
belonging to different branches of the imperial 
family; the rest has been gradually planted and 
laid out into alleys ; and, two years ago, the em- 
peror, in his love for hb subjects, allowed a 
eo^e-bouse to be built among the trees. Be- 
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yond the glads, the ground in general rises ; 
and along these eminences stretch the thirty-four 
suburbs of Vienna, eurrounding the city like the 
outworks of some huge fortification, and finally 
surrounded themselves by a brick wall, a mere 
instrument of police, to insure the detection of 
radicals and contraband goods, by subjecting 
every thing, and every person, to a strict exa- 
mination. 

The suburbs cover much more ground than the 
proper city, but they are neither so well built, 
nor so densely inhabited. The Leopoldstadt, 
between the arm of the Danube and the m^n 
stream, is the most regular and most populous, 
and contains 600 houses ; the smallest of them 
cont^ns only eleven houses. The proper city 
contains little more than one-sixth of the whole 
number of houses which form the capital, hut, 
from their greater size, it contains a much larger 
proportion of the whole population, which is ge- 
nerally reckoned at from 280,000 to 300,000. 
A considerable part of the suburbs is occupied 
.with gardens, partly public, and partly private 
property. Both Prince Lichtensteln and Prince 
Esterhazyi besides their houses in the city, hav4 
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palaces, gardens, and picture-galleries in the Bub> 
urbs; . 

Though the suburbs, from the greater regu- 
Iwity of their streets, the smaller height of the 
buildings, and the general elevation of the ute, 
are in themselves more open and airy than the 
city, yet, owing to the absence of pavement, and 
the presence of wind, they can scarcely be said 
to be more healthy. Vienna, though lying in a 
sort of kettle, and not at bo absolute an elevation 
aa Munich, is more pestered by high winds than 
any other European capital. In the proper city 
the streets are paved — and excellently well pav- 
ed ; hut, throughout the immense suburbs, they 
present only the bare soil. This soil is loose, 
dry, and sandy; and the wind acting upon it 
keeps the city and suburbs enveloped in a thick 
atmosphere, loaded with particles of sand, which 
medical men do not pretend to deny has a per- 
ceptible influence on health. From the summit 
of the Kahlenberg, an eminence about two miles 
to the west, I have seen Vienna as completely 
obscured by a thick cloud of dust, as ever Lon- 
don is by a cloud of smoke ; and our smoke is, 
in reality, the less disagreeable of the two. When 
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the wrnd ianaoderats, and allows disdust'to 'set- 
tle, rain commoDly follows, and the suburbs arc 
converted into a-sueceB»on <^ alleys of mud. 

The lempei^tUFeis extremely variable, ptrinei- 
pally, it is believed, fFom the neigh bburhood of 
the Styrian mountains, andthe'fkve course which 
the openness of the country, towards Hungary, 
leaves to the east wind. Itnot only varies most 
provokingly in the course of a day, but its 
changes are often most sensibly felt in merely 
passing from one part of the city to another. It 
is to this that the medical men of Vienna almost 
universally ascribe the prevalence of rheumatic 
affections, which, with gout and consumption, are 
the besetting inlirmities of the Austrian capital. 
Consumption, they say, is greatly aided, if not 
frequently produced, by the quantity of dust w^th 
which the air is so often loaded all day long, and 
a considerable portion of which is necessarily in- 
haled ; while the acidity of the native wines, of 
which so mucb is drunk, even by the lower das- 
ses, comes forth in the shape of those gouty-af- 
fections so common in Vienna, notprecisely the 
genuine, old-Eng&sh, port-wine gout, but arthri- 
tic complaints differing from it in little, except 
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tad^iree. Amid the-piwvalenceof audi ailments, 
die iufaabiomts are fortuaate in having the hot 
Bpriags of Baden so near them. They ai-e al- 
most spedSes in rbeunatism. Though they find 
the gout a more.ElnMMm enemy, tbey always 
confine his opcraUoMfBndnot unfr«qHently sue* 
ceed. ID putting him entirely to flight. 

The Prater of Yieiuia is the finest public 
park in Burop»-^for it has more rural beauty 
than 'Hyde Puk, and surely the more varied 
end natural arrangQaent of iu woods and waters 
is |vef«rabb to the 'formal ba^s- and aUey» of 
the gaffden of. the Thuilleries. It occupies the 
eaetem part-oDthat Iwoad and lev^ tract on the 
novth of die' city, which is formed into an i^dand 
by the main 'Stueam. of the Danube on the one 
nde, and the smaller armthat washes the' waQs 
<Hi. the other. They unite at its' extremity, and 
thd Praler. :iB: thus surromded on three sides 
by water. :The> printnpal alley, the -proper 
arive, nmaifitem the'^unntoe^inalong, strmght 
line, ibr.ahouc 'half atbile. '^'Bovs of trees^ cen- 
aetnng chiefly ofuhoMS^hesmits, divide itmto 
five: allays. iThe central one is entirely filled 
mdi sta- unceasing auecesuoH' of glHtering- car- 
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riages, moving slowly along its opposite sides, in 
(q>po^te directions ; the . two on each ude are 
filled with horsemen, gallopfong along, to try 
the capatnty of their steeds, or provoking them 
into impatient curvettings, to try the. effect of 
their own forms and dexterity on the beauties 
who adorn the open caleches. The two exte- 
rior alleys are consecrated to pedestrians; but 
those of the Viennese who must walk, because 
not rich enough to hire a hackney coach, are 
never fond of walking far; and, forsaking the 
alleys, scatter themselves over the v^-dant lawn 
which spreads itself out to where the wood be- 
comes more denseandimpenetrable. The lawn 
itself is plentifully strewed with coffee-houses ; 
and the happy hundreds seat themselves undw 
shady awniogs, or on the green herbage,, be- 
neath a clump of trees, enjoying their ices, 
coffee, and se^ars, till twilight calls them to the 
theatre, mth not a thought about to-morrow, 
and scarcely a remioiBcence of yesterday. But 
though the extremity of this main alley be the 
boundary of the exeursions of the fashionable 
world, it b only the beginning of the more rural 
and tranquil portion of the Prater. The wooit 
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becomes Uiicker; there are no more Btraifjht 
lines of horse-cheanuts ; the numerous alleys 
wind their way uncoustrained through the fo- 
rest-maze, DOW leading you along, in artifidal 
twili^t, beneath an overarching canopy of foli- 
age, and now terminating in some verdant and 
tranquil spot, like those on which furies delight 
to dance; now bringing you to the brink of 
some pure rivulet, which trickles along unsus- 
pectingly, to be lost in the mighty Danube, and 
now stopping you on the shady banks of the 
magnificent river itself. 
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AUCSEnS^QTS AND HANHEXH— 
GOVKRNMEHT. 



A STBIKING peculiarity of the Austrian capi- 
tal lies in the diversity of character which it ex- 
hibits. The empire is a most heterogeneous 
one ; the provinces which compose it do not dif- 
fer more from each other in geographical utua- 
tion, than they do in language and national char- 
acter ; and the higher ranks in all of them are 
perpetually making the common capital the place 
^tber of a temporary sojourn, or of th^r con- 
tinued residence. The joyous and happy Aus- 
trian, always pleased with himself, and inclined 
to do all he can to please every body else, looks 
with much indifference on the proud step, the 
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gHlUnt'beariBgj'andifli^nificeTH parade of'dic 
haogfity Hungarian, who, ftill of inngiQed «u- 
perioHtyv and, what is stranger stilly of imagoed 
superiority in p^itical rights,* Biakes tlie Btreets 



' The Hungarian nobles (and ererj man calk hinuelf 
noble who is not on absolute slave, a mere adicriptitiut 

gkbaej place tbeir pride in the political coDatitutioii of 
their country, which they call a free one, and which I 
have heard them often set above that of Britain. The 
emperor, say they, cannot exact a farthing or a man fVom 
us; OT impose a single law upon us, without our own per- 
mission. This is a most ignorant boast. The constitu- 
tion of Hungary b, till this day, one of the most oppres- 
sive oligarchies that Europe has scan, much mare mia- 
cbievous, because much less enlightened, than the de- 
stroyed oligarchy of Venice. It is perfectly true that the 
aristocracy can controul tlie monarch in every thing; but 
then, it is equally true, that nobody can controul them, 
and that all beneath them have only to obey. The king 
of Hungary is, indeed, only its first magistrate ; but its 
nobility are despots, and its people have neither rights not 
voice. This is peculiarly trne of the rural population, 
who are still the most d^aded and maltreated in Europe, 
and just in consequence of the boasted Hungarian consti- 
tution. If Hungary had been without this constitution, 
Maria Theresa, Joseph, and Leopold, could have done 
rou^ more good than they actually succeeded in efibct- 
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resound with the dattering of his cbivalioua 
spurs, even though he should never mount a 
bone. The Bohemian brings along with him 
both more real feeling and greater mental acti- 
vity. The Pole, while he mingles among them, 
shows, eveti in bis pleasures, a degree of solenwi- 

ing. There have been man; liberal and enlightened des- 
poti, but the world has not jet seen a body of enlighteDeil 
and liheial despots. A learned person of Vienna related 
to me the following circumstanM, of which ie was an eye- 
witness. He had gone down into Hungary to spend a fbw 
d^s with one of its moat respectable noblemen. Taking 
a wall: with, the Count, one afternoon, over part of the 
grounds, the; came upon some peasants who were enjoy- 
ing their own rustic amusements. The Count imagined 
that one of them did not notice hitn, as he passed, with 
tuSdent humility; he immediately sent a boy to his 
bouse for some servants, and, so soon as they appeared, 
ordered them to seize, bind, and lash the poor man. His 
orders were instantly executed. W" , thunderstruck 
at the causeless barbarity, entreated the Count to put an 
end to such a punishment for so trivial an ofitnce, if it 
was one at all. The answer was ; " What I do you inter- 
" cede for such a brute ? He is no nobleman. That these 
" people may not think any body cares about them, give 
" him twenty mpre, my lads, in honour of W^~," and 
they were administered. 
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ty and reserve, and still manifests the melan- 
choly feeling of the joss of national independence. 
The Italian subjects of the empire join in the 
crowd. If buinness or curio^ty has brought 
them to the capital, they walk among the people, 
cautious and taciturn, perfectly aware with what 
jealousy they are regarded, and that spies are 
watching every step, and listening to every 
word. If they are in place, or are come to 
seek place, they laud the beneficence, prudence, 
and patriotism of the Austrian Government of 
Italy with a servility which is despicable, or ex- 
aggerate the vices of their own country, and 
speak with a forgetfulness of its true honour 
and welfare which is utterly detestable. 

But all these varieties of population join in 
the universal love of enjoyment of the native Vi- 
ennese, and assist in swelling the stream of dis- 
soluteness and pleasure which is uncea«ngly 
holding its way through the Austrian capital. 
.Vienna, with a population not exceeding three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, supports five 
theatres, comparatively a much greater number 
than is found necessary to minister to the amuse- 
ment of London, Three of them are in the 
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suburbs, and> belong: to pnvate proprietors ; the 
two others, which are both in the dty, are iai> 
perial property. There is do architectural merit 
about them externally; internally they are 
gaudy. Each of the companies has a walk of 
its own. The S«r^-7'Aea(rc,or Court Theatre, 
"Khich forms. part of the palace, is appropriated 
entirely to the Tegular drama; its boards are 
trodden only by tragedy and comedy, and som&- 
lames by that mixed species called Schauspid, 
or 'Spectacle, which is nether the one nor the 
other, has frequently sranething of both, and, 
as its name imports, is a banquet for the eyes, 
TBtber than an entertainment for fancy or feel* 
ing. Broad vulgar farce is nut often admitted, 
but has found refuge, and flourishes luxuriant- 
ly, in the suburbs. The perfonners are at least 
■on a level with those of Berlin, but their tragic 
declamation is tiresome and monotonous. They 
are perpetually ranting; the public taste is not 
suffldently pure. Comedy is much better off, 
both m the actors, and in what is to be acted; 
for, after alt, with the exception of Schiller, 
'German tragedy is deficient in true dramatic 
stufi"; it deals more in situatitm and imag^ 
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than in chamcter and pasnoa. It would be dif- 
ficult, iodeed, to produce any thiog like a loi^ 
list of cmnedies which could stand the test of 
strict critidsm, but what country can produce 
such a list ? There is only one School for Scan- 
dal. People go to a comedy to laugh heartily 
at the follies of other peo^e; andif these follies 
be BO represented oa that sensible and well bred 
persons can enjoy the ridicule, the theatre will 
be filled, in defiance of critics. Now, of such 
pieces which, though not displaying a great deal 
of dramatic genius, yield a great deal of amuse- 
ment, the German stage has a large quantity. 
To say nothing of the endless Kotzebue, Ifiand 
produced no fewer than forty.eight pieces, Jiin- 
ger twenty-eight. Madam Weissenthum, still 
an actress on the Vienna stage, between twenty 
and thirty, and Schroder about thirty. Ziegler, 
too, a retired performer, has written much, but 
not well. His |»ece5 are generally serious and 
showy, excesuvely dull, full of rbodomontade, 
and devoid of character. His comedies are 
miserable, and he has wl^tten an essay to prove 
diat Sbakespeare'a Hamlet is a badly drawn 
character. 
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Civil tragedy, if it be allowable to borrow die 
German expresBion, that is, tragedy founded on 
the misfortunes of persona in private situations, 
is much more cultivated, and much more popu- 
lar in Germany than with us. The Gamesters 
and George Barnwell belong to this class, but the 
Germans have a host of them. Ifland wrote 
much in this way, but is often dull and tedious ; 
bis scenes are frequently mere alternations of set 
rhetorical speeches, which plain and sen^ble ci. 
tizens never talk to each other. Vienna possesses 
an actor, an old man, of the name of Koch, who 
is inimitable in this branch of the drama. ! never 
knew an actor draw so many tears from an au.- 
dience as this man does, when he plays the wor- 
thy broken-hearted father, borne down by the 
dissoluteness or the crimes of a son, as in tha 
Verhrechen aus Ehre. 

Altogether, however, the prevailing taste is for 
show and noise ; Schiller's Mdd of Orleans will 
always attract a greater audience than his. Death 
of Wallenstein. So little accurate are they even 
in this their favourite taste, that the grossest vio- 
JftUpn of costume and gense are frequently com- 
mitted without being even remarked. In the 
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U«d of Orleana, DuooiB takes the place of 
the king, who stands beside him, for the purpoM 
of essaying whether Johanna will detect the 
cheat, and thus prove her divine mission. In 
the Burg Theatre, Dunois neatedhimself on the 
throne, uncovered, and in a very ordinary dress; 
Charles stood by, in bonnet and plume, and 
robed in the ermtned purple. Johanna must 
have been very silly indeed to ^ave blundered. 
More pardonable, but sljll more laughable, are 
the absurdities which frequently occur in piecet 
that deal with foreign customs. In Ziegler*s 
" Parteiwuth," the scene of which is laid in 
England dunng the Republic, a jury makes its 
appearance on the stage in a criminal trial. It 
consists of ux persons; they are robed in the 
professional uniform of gowns and wigs, and talk 
most constitutionally of the danger of lonng 
their places as jurymen, if they give a verdict 
against the ruling party. The Sheriff presides, 
-though Chief Justice Coke has come down on 
purpose to hold the commission. His Lordship 
nts at the table, as crown counsel, and finally 
charges the jury. The censor knew well, that 
such a representation of trial by jury could not 
be infectious. 
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The finest }»adacUoia of the Grerman Mirae 
w woefullj ^joiled, likewieet by the scissM^ of 
the ceasov. Not onlj. is eveiy thing omitted 
which displeases the lugotry of the priesthoodi 
(HTthe deqiDtismofthe.goTerDmeiit, but altera- 
tioBfi are made fbr which no earthly reasoD can 
be.^assigned, exc^t a very ^lly sensibility and 
numkish' senUmentalbm. To exclude dangen- 
oaaidsksaboutliberty and ttie House of Hops- 
bttrgfa, William Tell is so miserably mangled, 
tint the play loses all connectioa. S^iller^ 
in his Robbers, made Charles Moor and biB 
broUicr sons of tfaeold man : in Vienna they are 
converted into nepbeirs, for want of filial affec- 
tion, forsooth^ is' sranething too horrible to be 
brought on the stage. With so little consisten- 
cyiifi the alteration carried through, that Charles, 
after he has ^x>ken' about his uncle through 
four acts, in the fifth calls Heaven and Hell to- 
getbev to av«oge the maltreatment of his father. 
The nKHik who comes to the haunt of the ban- 
ditti, as ambassador of the magistracy, and who 
makes, to be sure, a ridiculous enough figure, 
is changed into a lawyer ; for, why should the 
doth be laof^ed at ? as if ridiculous priests were 
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not at least equaliy niimerous with ridiculous ju- 
riacoDsults, and as if the dang^ of teeching peo- 
ple to laugh at law and justice by the one exhi- 
bition, were not just as great as the danger of 
teaehing them to laugh at religion by the othen 
The lying account brought to the cAd man of the 
death of Charles, lepreGents him to hare fallen 
in the battle of Prague (Kolin) in die Sevn 
Years' War. Now, the AuBtrians have- so littk 
pleasure in receltecung the Seven Years' Wari 
that, on their stage, the wht^e action is threwn 
boek to tbe days of King Matthias, and Charles 
is made to fall in battle against the Mussulmen. 
The very ballets and t^ieras are watched over 
with tbe same jealous care. It is very ridiculous 
to be so thin-skinned, and not at all prudent to 
abew- it. The Emperor senns to think so him- 
self. When I was in Vienna^ a drama appeared, 
DerT'agtbe/ihl, £ounded an the current anecdote 
of Frederick tbe G-reat, in the Seven Years' 
War, having compelled aa officer whom he bad 
detected writing to hb wife by candle-light, 
though a general order had be«i issued prohilnt- 
ing fires or lights after sunset, to add, in a post, 
script, " To-morrow I am to he shot for a breaiA 
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of duty," and having actually put him to death. 
The piece instantly made a great ucnse, for there 
were battles in it ; but much more, from the ad- 
mirable pereoniiicatioD which the actor (who was 
likewise the author) gave of the Prussian mon- 
arch. Those who still recollected Frederick 
were hurried away by the illusiou. The Em- 
peror saw it, and was delighted ; andj on leaving 
bis box, said to one of the noblemen who attend- 
ed him, " Now, I am glad that I have seen it, 
for, do you hear, they will be for prohibiting it 
immediately" — alluding to its connection with the 
Seven Years' War. 

The other court theatre, called, from its wtua- 
tion, the theatre of the Cannthian Gate, is pro- 
perly the opera-house. The representations 
^ven in it are exclusively operas and ballets. 
JJo where are the one or the other got up with 
greater splendour and expence than here, for it 
would be difficult to find in Europe a public so 
extravagantly fond of theatrical music and thea- 
trical dancing as that of Vienna. The pubhc . 
taste runs much more in these two channels than 
in that of the regular .drama. Melpomene and 
Thalia are even plundered of tbdr hard earned 
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gains to supply the extravagance of tfaek inere- 
tridous sisters. The expencesof the opera and 
ballet are bo enorroouB, that the income of the 
theatre, at least under the imperial direction, has 
always been deficient, and has swallowed up the 
gains made on the regular drama. This has at 
last induced the government to put them into 
private hands. A lease of the theatre was ffvea 
to a Neapolitan in 182S. He immediately nus> 
ed the prices, and made the Viennese sulky ; he 
then produced an Italian company, with Rosn- 
ni at its head, and their singing made the Vien- 
nese enthusiasUcally frantic. 

Of the theatres in the suburbs, that on the 
Vienna holds almost the same rank with an im- 
perial theatre. It is the property of a Hunga- 
rian nobleman, who, equally unfortunate in his 
management as the court, gave it in leaSe to the 
same enterprising Italian who took the opera- 
bouse. It is the most degant theatre in Vien- 
na- Its boards admit every thing, the drama, 
melo-drame, farce, opera, ballet, but itself and 
its performers are fitted only for mere spectacles. 
That is the path in which it finds no rival, for 
its machinery surpasses all otho's- " You will 
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" find,'" Baid the proprietor to me whoi ioTitnig 
me to visit it, " you will find as many ropes and 
" pulleys as in one of your ships of war,'^ a 
woeful TecommendaUon of a theatre. It pos- 
sessed, till very lately, a department of the bal- 
let which was unique in Europe. The ball^ 
master had educated nearly two hundred cbil- 
dren, boys and girls, into a regular corps de bal- 
let. Even when they were dismissed, (in 18SS,) 
the greatest number of them did not exceed 
twelve, many <^ them not eight years of age. 
The ballets composed for them were extremely 
appropriate, being taken chiefly from stories of 
qnrits and enchantments, in which the .young 
dancers a|^>eared as fairies or hobgoblins. On 
the commencement of the new management, 
this seminary of danrang and immorality was 
suppresied, on the urgent recommendation, it 
was universally said, c£ the Empress herself. 

The theatre in the suburb called the Leopold^ 
stadt, though private property, is the true naljoa- 
al theatre c^ Austria, the favourite of the mid- 
dling and lower dasees, and not ^ghted eves 
by the more culuvated. It is devoted entirely 
to mirth and song, but the jokes and charactcx 
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of the pieces are throughout Austrian. The 
hroadest farce and most extravagant caricature, 
exaggerated parodies, and the wildest fury inven- 
Uons, are all made the vehicle of humour and sa- 
tire, vhicb would scarcely be understood any 
where else, for they are generally founded on 
some local and - temporary interest, full of allu- 
uons to the pasung follies of Vienna, and writ- 
ten in the broad national dialect of the Austnim 
common people. One must be an Austrian to 
enjoy them. They are in a great measure lost 
to a stranger, as well from the local allusions, as 
troax the language. The performers correspond 
perfectly to the plays. It is their buaness to 
o'erstep the modesty of nature ; but, in their own 
way, some of them are masters. Schuster is ful- 
ly as great a man in Vienna as Matthews is at 
home. The humour is no doubt broad and ex- 
travagant, and frequently indecent ; but sull it 
is national and characteristic, and the Austrians 
are the only peo[de of Germany who posseu 
any thing of the kind. They have even some 
talent at caricature making, hut the two great 
departments oi that satirical art, public men and 
privtie scandal, are shut against them. They 
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arc fond of punning, but their language is too 
rich for it. A celebrated advocate is at present 
the Coryphaeus both of the bar and the pun- . 
sters. 

The Viennese take to themselves the reputa- 
tion of being the most musical public in Europe ; 
and this is the only part of their character about 
which they display much jealousy or anxiety. 
So long as it is granted that they can produce' 
among their atizens a greater number of decent 
performerB on the violin or piano than any other 
capital, they have no earthly objection to have it 
sud that they can likewise produce a greater 
number of blockheads and debauchees. They 
are fond of music, and are good performers ; but 
it is more a habit than a natural indioation. 
Of all the pet^le in Germany, universal as the 
love of music is among them, the Bohemians ap- 
pear to draw most directly from nature. Every 
Bohemian seems to be born a muutnan ; he takes 
to an instrument as naturally as to walking or 
eating, and it gradually becomes as necessary to 
him as «ther. In summer and autumn, you 
cannot walk out in the evening, in any part of 
the country, without bearing concerts performed 
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even by the peasantry with a precision which 
practice, no doubt, alwuys can give, but like- 
. vise with a richness and justness of expresuon 
which practice alone cannot ^ve. Gyrowetz 
and Wranitzlcy, the best known among the liv- 
ing naUve composers of the empire, and deserv- 
edly admired, above all, for their ballet music, 
are both Bohemians. All these honours the Vi- 
ennese place upon their own head. A capital 
in which amusement is the great object of every 
body's pursuit, is always the place where u mu- 
sidan, be he composer or performer, will gain 
most money. Every man of reputation seeks 
his fortune in Vienna, and its citizens, running 
over B list of great names, expect you should al- 
low their city to be the soul of music, and mu- 
uc the soul of their city. They have had within 
their walls Mozart, Haydn, and Hummel; they 
have still among them Beethoven and Salieri, 
Gyrowetz, and Gelinek ; but not one of these 
belongs to Austria. That a man was bom and 
reared in Bohemia.or Himgary, instead of Aus- 
tria, does not merely mean that he belongs to a 
parUcular geographical divi^on of the same em- 
pxe. In turn of mind, in manners, in language^ 
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the AuBtrian is as different Jroni the Bdienum 
or Hungarian, as from the Pole or Dalmatian. 
Vanity is by no means a general failing of the 
AuBtrians, any more than of the other German 
tribes ; but when they attempt to disprove the 
Boeotian character which the common country 
has fixed upon them, they not unfrequently just 
give new proofs how well it is deserved. I have 
seen a " Review of the Literature of Auatria" 
in a respectable periodical of Vi^na, in which 
the author, to support the honour of hia coun- 
try against the wits of the north, actually stuck 
into his nosegay of Austrian weeds all that had 
UoMomed, during the preceding twenty years, 
from the mouths of the Fo to the foot of the 
Simpl(Hi. 

It is not to be denied, however, that in the 
general difiiision of dilletantmsm, and that, too, 
accompanied by a degrte of practical proficien- 
cy which rises far above mediocrity, Vienna has 
no superior. Wherever cards, those sworn 
enemies of every thing like amusement or U^t* 
ness of heart, those unsodal masks of insipidity 
and tsedium, do not intrude upon that private 
parties or family carde^ muHC is the never failr 
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ii^ reaoorce. Concert playing is th^r great de> 
Ught, as Tell as their great excellence, and hence 
that admirable accuracy of ear which ia so ob* 
servable in the Viennese. So soon as a boj lias 
fingers fit for the task, he betakes Himself to an 
instrument ;^and this, alas ! is frequently the 
Mtly part of his education that is followed out 
mth modi perseverance or success. From the 
moment he is in any degree mastOT of his instru- 
ment, he plays in concert. A family of suis 
and daughters who cannot get up a very respect- 
able concert, on a moment's notice, are cumbei> 
ere of the ground on the banks of the Danube. 
This practice necessarily ^ves a high degree of 
preinsion in execution, and, to a certun extent, 
e*ea delicacy of ear ; but still all this is in the 
Viennese only a habit, and a very artificial one. 
They m^y become more accurate performers 
dian the citizens and peasantry of the south, but 
they will never feel the influence of " sweet 
" sounds^ with half the energy and voluptuous- 
ness which they infuse into the Italian. The en- 
joyment of the former is confined to the powov 
of the instrument, the latter carries the notes 
within himself into regions of feeting beyond the 
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direct reach of stiiDg or vrace ; the oDe would be 
lost in the singer, the other would forget the 
^nger in the music. Go to an opera in any pro* 
viucial town of Italy, la the pit you will pro- 
bably find yourself surrounded, I do not say by 
tradesmen and shopkeepers, but by vetturinos^ 
porters, and labourers. Yet you will easily dis- 
eorer, that what to the same sort of persons in 
any other country would be at best tiresome, if 
not ridiculous, is to them an entertainment of 
pure feeling. You will mark how eagerly they 
follow the expresmon of the melody and har- 
mony ; you will hear them criticise the muMc 
and the muacians with no less warmth, and witb 
£ar more judgment, (because it is a thing mu<^ 
more wttbin their reach,) than our pot-house po- 
liticians debate on the reform of the Briush Par- 
liament, or the constitution of the Spanish Cor- 
tes. Is it not owing to this inherent natural ca- 
pacity of understanding and speaking the lan- 
guage in which music addresses us, that Italian 
singers have maintained their pre-eminence in 
Europe since operas were first known F In every 
capital of the Continent, and even among our- 
selves, there Are native voices as good, improv- 
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ed 1^ aa studious industry, managed with as 
much practical skill, and accompanied by as 
great theoretical knowledge, as ever crossed the 
Alps. Yet they never produce the same effect 
in any munc that rises above mediocrity. 

All Hub has nothing to do with the compara- 
tive merits of the muuc of Italy and Germany. 
Great composers, like great poets, are the same 
every where. They are all made of the same 
stuff. The muncal taste of the Viennese has 
been formed and toved by the purity of th^r 
great composers. Id their love of practical ex- 
cellence, Uiey would have run into the faeartleBs 
rattling, the capriccios, and bizarrerie of the 
French school ; but the admirably good taste of 
their masters baa always kept them within due 
hounds. Pe<^le who reckon it almost a misfor- 
tune not to be able to bum Don Giovanni, or 
the Creation, without book, are in Uttie danger 
of falling into extravagances. 

Beethoven is the most celebrated of the hving 
composers in Vienna, and, in certain depart- 
ments, the foremost of His day. Though not an 
old man, he is lost to society in conseq^uence of 
his extrane deafness, which has rendered him 
u2 
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almost unsocial. The neglect of his person 
which he exhilnts ^ves him a somewhat wild 
appearance. His features are strong and pro- 
minent; his eye is full of rude energy ; hishair, 
which n«ther comb nor Bcissors seem to have 
visited for years, overshadows bis broad brow in 
a quantity and confu^don to which only the 
snakes round a Gorgon's head offar a parallel 
His general behaviour does not ill accord with 
the unpromising exterior. Except when be is 
among his choeen friends^ kindliness or affalnU- 
ty are not his eharacterisUcs. The total loss of 
hearing has deprived him of all the jJeasure 
which society can ^ve, and perhaps soured his 
temper. He used to frequent a particular ceU 
lar, where he spent the evening in a comer, be- 
yond the reach of all the chattering and dispu- 
tation of a public room, drinking wine and bew, 
eating cheese and red herrings, and studying the 
newspapers- One evening a person took a seat 
near him whose countenance did not please him. 
He looked hard at the stranger, and spat on the 
floor as if he had seen a toad ; then glanced at 
the newspaper, then again at the intruder, and 
spat agmn, his hiur bristling gradually into more 
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.ahsggj ferodty, till he closed the alteraation of 
spitting and staring, by fairly exclaiming, 
" What a scoundrelly phiz !" and rushing out 
of the room. Even unonghis oldest ffiends be 
must be humoured hke a wayward child. He 
has always a small paper book with him, and 
what conversation takes place is canied on in 
writing. In this, too, altliouf^ it is not lined, 
he mstantly jots down any inuncal idea which 
strikes him. These notes would be utterly unin> 
tdli^Jble even to another musician, for they have ' 
ihaa ao comparative value ; he alone baa in fais 
own mind the thread by which he brings out of 
this labyrinth of df>t8 and drcles the richest and 
most astounding harmonies. The moment be 
is seated at the piano, he is evidently unconsci- 
ous that there is any thing in exigtence but him> 
8^ and his instrument ; and, conuderiog how 
very deaf be is, it seems impossible that be 
should hear all he plays. Accordingly* when 
playing very piano, he often does not bring oat 
a angle note. He faeers it hims^ in the 
** mind's ear.^ While his eye, and the almost 
imperceptible motion of bis fingers, show that 
be is lollowing out the strain in his own e/ml 
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tbrou^ all its dying gradations, the instrameiit 
is actually as dumb as the musician is deaf. 

I have heard him play, but to bring him so 
far required some management, so great is bis 
horror of being any thing hke ezhilnted. Had 
he been plainly asked to do the company that 
favour, he would have flatly refused ; he had to 
be cheated into it. Every person left the room, 
except Beethoven and the master of the bouse, 
one of his most intimate acquaintances. These 
two carried on a conversation in the paper- 
book about bank stock. The gentleman, as tf 
by chance, struck the keys of the open ^ano, 
be«de which they were sitting, gradually began 
to run over one of Beethoven's own compoi^ 
tlons, made a thousand errors, and ^>eedily 
blundered one passage so thoroughly, that the 
composer condescended to stretch oiit his hand 
and put him right. It was enough ; the hand 
was on the piano ; hb companion immediately 
left him, on some pretext, and jcuned the rest of 
the company, who, in the next room, from 
which they could see and hear every thing, were 
pauently waiting the issue of this tiresome c<hi- 
jurauon. Beethoven, left alone, seated himadf 
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at the piano. At first he only struck now and 
then a few hunied and interrupted noteg, as if 
afraid of being detected in a crime ; but gra- 
dually he forgot every thing else, and ran <ai 
during half an hour in a phantasy, in a style a^ 
tremely varied, and marked^ above all, by the 
most abrupt tranntions. The amateurs were m- 
raptured ; to the uninitiated it was more inter- 
esting, to observe how the music of the man's 
soul passed over his countenance. He seems to 
feel the bold, the commanding, and the impetu- 
ous, Jooore than what is soothing or gentle. The 
muscles of the face swell, and its veins start 
out; the wild eye rolls doubly wild ; the mouth 
quivers, and Beetlioven looks like a wizard 
overpowered by the demons whom be himself 
has called up. 

There is a musical sotnety in Vienna, conust* 
ing of nearly two thousand members, by far the 
greatest part of whom are merely amateurs. 
Many of them are ladies; even a princess figures 
in the catalogue as a singer, for no person is ad- 
mitted an active member who is not able to take 
a part, vocal or instrumental, . in a concert. 
They se^n to expend more ingenuity in invent- 
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ing new instruments than in improving ibe to^ 
oufocture of known ones. ■ I have heard Be^ 
boven ray, that he found no pianos so good as 
tbose made in London. Every body knows the 
^nnooica, at least by name ; but what will 
die reader say to the PhysJiarmomca, the Di- 
tanacksiB, the Xfin<H^hiGa, the* Famnebdiaon, 
tbe Davidica, the Amphiona P Conaideimg bow 
far the Austrians are behind in most things in 
iriiich a people ought to be auhamed of b^ng 
beliind, it is a thousand pities that pursuits sf 
higher utility and respectability cannot obtjua 
from riiem a greater share of the industry and 
perseverance which so many of them display in 
the acquintion of t^ ^gxnt accon^^lidiment. 
Thej have an excellent opera, and that is suffix 
dent to console them for the fact, that in A» 
vrbole range of Gennan literature, a literature, 
young as it is, studded witli so maay btigfat 
names, there is not a angle great man wbtHD 
Austxia can claim as ber own. In A^enaa, 
with three hundred thousand inhabitants, there 
are thirty booksellers, four circulating libraries, 
axty-five piano-forte makers, and dandng-badls 
without number. 
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Many of these dancicg-hiJlB are iiifltitatiow 
Iot infamous pHrposes. They belong to private 
proprietors, who are always iDnbeepera. Or the 
erening rf every Sanday, and generally otemy 
great relig^s festival, when evefy body is Jdl« 
and seeking amuaemait, these c«ag r eg a riei» awe 
opened in the -suburbs as well as in the atj. 
The baits given in them are less or mon meretjr 
a pretext for brining worthless persons toge- 
ther. The price of sdnrission is extremely low, 
fiw the scoundrelly landlord speculates on the 
omsumption of wine and eatables during the 
evening. In more cases thau one, the object ii 
ta little concealed, that females are admitted 
gratis ; and the hond-lnll, which fixes the price 
ot admission for gentlemen at fourpence or six- 
pence, adds, with a very appropriate equiroqn^ 
Dm Frauefonrnmer itt fit^. ' It is thus that 
tbeae instituaons, by fumisbing t^^iortunityj 
and inflaming the pasaons at so cheap a rate, 
^Suse the poison of licentioainess among the 
males of the middle and lower orders. As to t^ 
ladies again, those who aspire at bang sougbti 
atsteadof seeking, those who consider themselves 
as fomting the arist<icnicy t^ thek own cooudu* 
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mty, and the Coriathian ct^Ul of proBtitutiou, 
cvefully avoid all such intercourae with their 
more vulgar niters. In this they show a wiser 
fy^g of dignity and rea^re than thor bett»«. 
In external behaviour, however, these lost crea- 
tures are perhaps the most decent in Europe. 
You run no risk of being even addressed, much 
tesB of being attacked with the gross depravity of 
Covent-Garden or the Palais BoyaL 

How do the rest of the ladies, then, behave in 
■Vienna i Really, generally speaking, not much 
better. There cannot be a more dissolute dty— 
cne where female virtue is less prized, and, there- 
fore, less frequent. A total want of pnncipl^ 
the love of pleasure, and the love of finery,, are 
so universally xliffused, that wives and daugh- 
ters, in not only what we would call comfortable, 
but even affluent drcumstances, do not shrink 
firom increafflng the means of their extravagance 
hy forg^ting their duty. They sacrifice them- 
sdve«, not so much from inclination, aa from in- 
terest. You will probably find in Naples or 
^ome as many faithless wives, who are so frc»n 
a temporary and variable liking, as in Vienna: 
but you will not find so many who throw away 
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their honour from the love of g^n. The ad- 
vantage seems to be on the side of the Italian. 
Worthless as both are, even a passing liking is 
something less degrading than the mere infamouH 
calculation of pounds, shillings, and pence, with- 
out even the excuse of poverty. The ^rls of 
the lower classes grow up to licentiousness ; the 
rsge for dress and luxury is no less strong among 
them than among their superiors ; and though it 
certainly looks like a harsh judgment, it is not 
too much to say, as a general truth, that, from 
the time they are capable of feeling this love of 
^low and easy living, they con^der their persmi 
as the fund that is to supply the means of its 
gratification. It is nut seduction ; it is just a 
matter of sale ; nor are mothers ashamed to be 
the brokers of their daughters. There is no 
want of purchasers. The most famous, or ra- 
ther infamous, is Prince Kaunitz.* He is stud 
to possess a gallery of purchased beauties, that 
might stand by the side of an Eastern seraglio. 



' Surely there ie no indelicacy in inentioning the name 
of a princely debauchee, whose conduct hits become the 
mlject ofinveitiisatioaina court of criminal justice. 
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This was not enough. The infantine years of 
aome of his victims produced frightful charges 
agaiiut him. An inceosed father, disregarding 
the danger of accusing a powerful man, com- 
plained directly to the Emperor. The Empe- 
ror instantly ordered Kaunitz to be imprisoned^ 
and proceeded against criminally. He had been 
in prison nearly two months when I left Vienna, 
and the inquiry was not yet finished. The Vi- 
ennese, however, though a little astounded at 
the uncommon idea of a high nobleman heiog 
actually imprisoned for crimes not polidcal, booo 
recovered their senses ; and every body believed 
his punishment would be— a prohibiti<»i to ap- 
pear at court, and an order to reude for a wbile 
on his estates in the country. 

The quantity of Ueentiousness is comnHmly 
smallest in the middle class of a people. It is 
not so in Vienna, at least among the men. I'o 
hear the nonchalance with whidi a party of re- 
spectable merchants or shopkeepers speak of 
their amours, you would think them dissolute 
bachelors; yet they are husbands and fathers, and, 
provided all circumstances of public scandal be 
avcnded, it never enters tb»r heads that tbeir 
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conduct hai ati^ thing improper in it. Evetj 
<me, male and finale, bears most Christianly with 
every other. All this leads to a strange mixture 
of society, particularly on public occasions. In 
a Baden assembly-room, it is nothing uncom- 
mon to see worthless women elbowing the Areb- 
duchessGs of Austria. Here walks the Empress, 
and there a coupte of genteel frail ones from 
Virana. It is perfectly true, that it is a ball- 
room, and the ticket costs only eighteen-pence ; 
and, as worthy women say, how can we prevent 
them from coming, when they pay their money P 
But thither virtuous women do go, knowing per- 
fectly well beforehand the sort of socaety with 
which they will infallibly be mixed up. The 
gentlemen do not seem to lay themselves under 
much restr^nt. I have seen noblemen, in the 
presence of the court, flutter for a white round 
themore distinguished of these creatures, and tb^i 
return to flutter round the mside of honour. It 
is in viun that their Imperial Majesties are ^tot- 
less in their life and conversation ; it does not go 
beyond themselves ; the public mind is vitiated 
through and through ; they are surrounded by 
a mass of corrupticHi, much too dense to be p0> 
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uetrated by the light of any single example.* 
A wealthy toreiffter, generally reaident in Vienna, 
the companion of princes and ministers, used to 
drive hie mistress into the Prater before the ad- 
nuring and envious eyes of all the world. The 
girl had what in this country would be called 
the impudence to invite most of the miniaters and 
corps diplomatique to a ball ; and they had what 
in this country would be called the forgetfulnest 
of character to go. Prince Mettemich bong 
asked by a f<H«ig^ minister whether he intended 
to go, archly answered, " Why, I would rather 
*' like to see the thing ; hut, you know, it might 
" hurt one's character here P When it was pro- 
posed to Joseph II. to build licensed brothd% 
the Emperor said, " The walls would cost me 



' Munich is, at least, not worse thsn Vienna, fbr no. 
thing con be worse ; and from a statement in tbe Ham- 
burgh Correspondent, in Maf 18S1, it appears that 304 
legitimate children were bom in Munich, in the firgt three 
months of that year, and SOT ill^timate children. If to 
the acknowledged illegilimste we add those of the ostea- 
sibl; legitimate who havR no other claini to the title than 
die maxim, pater eit ipiem nuptiit demonttrant, what a re- 
sult comes out ai to the mwalitj of Ibese capitals t 
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" nothing, but the expence of roofing would be 
" ruinous, for it would just be necessary to put 
" a roof over the whole city." The bofipitals and 
private sick-rooms of Vienna teem witb proofs 
how mercifully Providence acted, when it placed 
the quicksilver mines of Idria in a province des- 
tined to form part of an em^nre c^ which Vienna 
was to be the cajHtal. 

This, with the general want of manly and in- 
dependent feeling, of which it is merely a modifi- 
cation, is the worst point in the character of the 
Viennese; setting aside this unbounded love of 
pleasure, and the dinnctination to rigorous in- 
dustry, either bodily or intellectual; that neces- 
sarily accompanies it, they are honest, affection- 
ate, and obliging people. There is some weak- 
ness, however, in their fondness for being ho- 
noured with high BDuftding forms of address. 
This di^>osition may be expected, in some de- 
gree or other, in every country where the re- 
ceived forms of soaety and mode^ of thinking 
give every thing to rank, and nothing to charac- 
ter ; but no where is it carried to such an extra- 
vagant length as in Vienna, producing even sole- 
cisms in language. Every man who btdds any 
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puUic office, Efaould it be merely that of an un- 
der clerk, on a paltry salary of forty pouDds a- 
year, muBt be gratified by bearing his title, not 
bis Dame; and, if you have occasion to write to 
such a person, youmust address him, not mere- 
ly as a clerk, but as " Imperial and Royal Clerk," 
in Buoh and such an " Imperial and Royal Office." 
Even absent pasons, when spoken of, are ge- 
nerally designated by their official titles, how- 
ever humble and unmeaning these may be. Tbe 
]adies are not behind in asserting their clcunu 
to honorary appellations. All over Germany, a 
wife ioflists on taking the offidal title of her bus- 
band, with a feminine termmation. There is 
Madam Geueralesst Madam Frivy-councilloress^ 
Madam Chief-book-keeper^s, and a hundred 
others. In Vienna, a ^opkeeper^s wife will not 
be well pleased with any thing under Gnadige 
Frau, Gradous Madam. It is equally commoc, 
and Btill more absurd, for both sexes to prefix 
von (of), the symbol of nobility, to tbe ^mame, 
as if tbe latter were the name of an estate. A 
dealer in pickles or pipe head^ for instance, 
whose name may happen to be Mr Chu-les, 
must be called, if you widi to be polite, Mr of 
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Charlee, aod his helpmate Mrs of Charles. 
Kotzebue has ridiculed all this delightfully in 
bis Devitche Xleinsladu, the most laughable of 
all farces. 

This looseness of morals, so disgraceful to the 
Austnancapital, if notaided, is, at least, very little 
restrained byrel^^ ; thathappy self-satisfaction 
under certain iuiquiues, which only quickens our 
pace in the career of guilt, though it may not form 
any part of the doctrines of the Catholic church, 
is an almost infallible consequence of the de- 
ceptive nature of many parts of her ritual, and 
exists as a fact in every country where her hie- 
rarchy is dominant, and no extruieous tarcum- 
stances modify its corrupting influence. Po- 
pery is the established religion in all the pro- 
vinces of the empire ; but, since Joseph II. bod 
the manliness and jusdce to forsake' the barbar- 
ous policy of his mother, who hunted down even 
the few straggling Protestants that lurked in the 
mount^ns of Styria, every other form of wor- 
ship has been tolerated. Prote^ants are not 
very numawis in Vienna itself, and they are not 
BO much Austiiana by birth, as families from the 
Protestant states of Germany, and ike north of 
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Hungary, who have settled in Vienna. The 
Lutherans have one meeting-house, and the Cal- 
Tinists another, placed ude by ude, and both of 
them partly formed of what, forty years ago, 
was a Po[nsh convent. The clergymen are ex- 
cellent preachers, and enjoy a reputation for elo- 
quence and learning which no Catholic ecclesi- 
astic surpasses. The congregations, though not 
imposing in numbers, are more than reBpectable 
in character and wealth; in bad weather, the ar- 
ray ofcarriages at the Protestant meeting-houses ' 
is not equalled at the doors of any Catholic 
church. The moHt numerous clasB'of ChrisUans, 
not Papists, are the adherenU of the Greek 
church ; they are said to exceed four thousand, 
and they have four chapels. The Jews have a 
couple of chapels. Vienna contains many Is- 
raelites of great wealth, and, therefore, of high 
importance; it contains still more of those who, 
to gfun worldly respectability, have ostensibly 
become converts to Christianity. Many gene- 
rations must pass away before the latter will giun 
all that they ctmtemplated in submitting to be 
baptized, or be allowed to feel that their blood 
has been regenerated : «m bapHsirter Jude, a 
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baptized Jew, is always prooounced as a term of 
contempt. But these persoDB are lich; and 
Christian youths, like Vespauan with the pro- 
duce of his tax, find no unseemly odour in the 
gold of a Jewish bride. 

Joseph administered such violent medicines, 
and Leopold, during his brief reign, was so un- 
willing to administer restoratives, that the mcmk- 
ish institutions of the empire, reduced to a skde- 
taa, were rapidly approaching th^ir dying hour; 
his present majesty, himself a most devout, and 
unaffectedly devout man, mounted the throne,, 
and they have recovered much of their monastic 
corpulence. Nay, four years ago, Vienna pre- 
sented the spectacle of the creation of a new or- 
der, at a time when, in every other country of 
Europe, there was but one voice amongst reason- 
able men agiunst the increase of such orders, if 
not for the suppression of those which already 
existed. The new order originated in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from Russia, some of 
whom found protection in Vienna. It was 
thought prudent to avoid the odious name which 
bad already exposed them to destruction in so, 
many corners of Europe, and the new order was 

VOL. II. N 
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wceted under the name of RedemptorisU. Tbi» 
^ipellation wai shortly afterwards abandoned for 
diat of LicoiiaDs, frcHii an Italian St Licorius, 
«4iese pricuuples and rules of life were declared 
to be those of the order. The mimber of in 
iBonbers has increaaed r^iidly, and the Empe- 
ror has made them a present of one of the 
diurches in the city. The most celebrated 
araongBt them is Father Werner, a Froteetant 
apostate. He la a Prusnan, and opened his ca- 
reer with dramaUc poetry. His productions are 
chiefly dramatic, extremely irregular, almost 
umversally imbued with mysucism, but full of 
fire and ima^nstion. The best is, the Weiie 
der Kraft, which is merely the comm^cemeat 
of the Reformation dramatized, and has been re- 
presented ou the Berlin stage. For a tim^ lie 
led a very gay life in Paris; he returned to 
ProBua, entered the Frotestant church, tnartied, 
and continued to write mystical drunas. Of a 
sudden he removed to Vieoaa, dunged his reli- 
gion, and was rewarded with an ecclesiastical «(»- 
pmntment. It is doubtful whether he be more 
janatic or hypocrite; public opinion, howev«v, 
among well educated p^wns, runs most geoe- 
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rally fbr the latter. He has -coBtrived lo gain 
tbe crowd uid the simple, by outward demon* 
Btiatioiu of superior tanctity, and by a style of 
jaeaehiag vhicb, though devoid of popular el»- 
quence, wins the multitude by its plain vulg^- 
ty, waA anuises by its eccentricity, — an eccentri- 
aty and vulgarity which the better instructed 
hold to be mere af&etation, for no man, say 
they, was ever more formed for a courtier, and a 
caballing courtier, too, than Father Werfter. 
The fact is, that bis hopes of advanong hj ^le 
&T0Ut of the great seem to have peridied, for 
lus motives and dengns have been penetrated ; 
wd, moreover, tbe new ArchU^op of Vienna is 
not favourable to tbe new wder. He therefore 
seeks the sources of his infiumce and reputation 
amcffig classes which must he pleased by other 
means, ftnd there he has found them ; the order 
prospers, and Father Werner, the most import- 
mt member of the order, must flourish along 
with it I have seen him in a public bath at 
Baden, whatever a lady approached him in the 
I motley crowd, standing up to the neck in hot ' 
water, make the sign of the cross, and turn aw^, 
as if with an, Avaunt thee, Satan ; he lounged 
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through the public walks, always reading; he . 
seated himself to dinner at s Itestaur&teur's, and, 
while he ate, a brotheF of the order, who attend- 
ed him as domestic, read to him from a thick . 
quarto. 

As the <Hder was not endowed with property, 
its principal revenues lie in the contributions of - 
the faithful, and in drawing within its toils per-, 
sons of some fortune. The most mischievous 
thing is, that it has already succeeded in se- 
ducing useful men from active life. Dr Veith 
was the first man in Austria, and among the first 
in Europe, in the veterinary art ; at the head of 
the Imperial Veterinary Institution, his instruc- 
tions and writings were forming a new epoch in 
this branch of medical science. The canting of 
the Ijcorians reached him ; be resigned wealth . 
and fame to seek salvation among the new l»e-. 
thren. The JE^peror is sud to have personally 
remonstrated with him, in vain, against a niistak-. 
en devotion which has rendered him equally use- 
less to himself and to society. Nor are these the 
only men whom prudence or bigotry in Vienna 
lias drawn into political or relj^us apoatacy. 
Gentz, bought into the service, of the cabinet, 
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draws up the declarations of the Holj AUiance 
as manfully as be once addressed liberal exhorta- 
tioDS to the King of Prussia. Frederick Schlegel, 
too, seems to have laid his genius to rest, since 
he sat himself down in the German Boeotia, to 
fatten on the sweets of An Austrian pension. He 
hat the rq)utalionof bang occa»onally employ- 
ed to pen political arUclesfor the Austrian Ob- 
server. I have heard, indeed, bis nearest rela- 
tions deny it ; and it certainly would be difficult 
to find, in that newspaper, any article that re- 
qtiired Frederick Schlegel's cleverness ; but, ne- 
vertheless, it is the public vcnce of Vienna, and 
.it is natural that he should continue to take an 
- interest in a journal which he himself first esta- 
blished. 

While such things are going on, it would be 
vain to expect any decay of superstition among 
those who pretend to have any religion at all. 
Prince Metternich is much too sennble a man, 
and much too jealous of his own omnipotence, 
to allow the priesthood to ccntroul his imperial 
master or himself, but he debvers up the subjects 
-b> their mercy. The superstition of the people 
<,i» even fostered by the government encouragii^ 
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pompous pilgnmages, for the purpose of obtain- 
ii^ the blessing of heavea by walluog fifty 
milea in hot westha:. The faroured spot b 
Huiasell, in Styna, and the pageant is com- 
monly played cf in July or August. The im- 
perial authority is interposed by a proclamation 
iiffized to the great gate of St Ste[^en\ au- 
thorizing all pious subjects to perform this mis- 
diievous act of holy vajgalxadixttig, that diey 
may impltve from the Virgin such peraooal and 
domestic boons as they ieel themselves nwst io- 
diced to, and, at atl events, that they may tup- 
plicate ccmtinued prosperity to tbe~ bouse of 
Hapeburgh. On the appointed day, the intend- 
ed pilgrims assemble in St Stephen's, at four 
oVlock in the morning ; most of them have been 
anxiously accumulating many a day's savings, 
to collect a few florins fiff the journey, for thoy 
generally do not return before the fourth day. 
Mass is perform^, and the long, motley line, 
consisting of both aexes, and all ages, aeparatad 
into diviuons by religious standards and gaudy 
crucifixes, alternately cheered and sanctified by 
the trumpets and kettle-drums which head each 
^riiiaii, and th« hymns chaunted by the piL. 
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grims who compose it, wends its long, toUiome, 
and hi]Jy way, into the mountains of Styris. 
The processioD which I mw leave Vioma c«i> 
nsCed i^ newly three thousand peratHiS} and 
livey were all of the lower classes. The upper 
ranks do not choose to go to heaven in vulgar 
company; and, if they visit Mariazell at all, 
titsy make it a pleasure jaunt, (for the place of 
^Igrimage lies in a most romantic country,) like 
■a excurswHi to the Z^es ofSootland or Cum> 
berlaad, and pray to the Virgin en paaaamU 
Females predominated ; there were many dlil- 
dren, and some of them so young, that it seem- 
ed preposterous to produce them in such a fa- 
t%unig exhibition. The young women wea^ nu- 
merous, and naturally were the most interesting 
objects. Many of them were pretty, but they 
were almost all barefooted, both from economy, 
and for the sake of ease in travelling. Obser- 
vant of the pilgrim's costume, they carried long 
■ta^ headed with nosegays, and wore coarse 
straw-bonnets, with enormous brims, intended 
to protect their beauties agunst the scorching 
Bun,^unaware, perhaps, of the mwe fatally de> 
MraebTe enemy, who, ere this perilous journey 
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is twminated, cuu down, in too many instances, 
the foundation of that pleasing modesty vitb 
which they pace forth to the performance of 
what they reckon a hoty duty. Joseph II. saw 
and knew all the mischief of the ceremony, and 
abolished the pilgrimage; Francis I. restored 
and fosters it. 

But, though the Austrians have no great ca- 
pacity for thinking, and a very great capacity 
for immorality and superstition, much of both 
must be ascribed to that total prostration of in- 
tellect which their government inflicts . upon 
them, a prostration which can never exist long, 
in the degree in which it exists in Vienna, with- 
out producing some degradation of the moral 
principle. The whole political system is £r 
reeled, with prying and persecuting jealousy, to 
keep people in ignorance of all that goes on in 
the world, except what it suits the cabinet to 
make known, and to prevent people from think- 
ing on what is known differently from the way 
in which the cabinet thinks. All the modes of 
education are arranged on the same depresung 
principle of keeping mind in such a state, that 
it shall neither feel the temptation, nor possm 
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the abiUt;^, to resist power. During the Con> 
gress of Laybach, the Emperor said to tbe 
teachers of a public seminary, " I want no 
*' learned men j I need no learned men; I want 
" men who will do what I bid them," or some- 
thing to tbe same purpose, — the most unfortu- 
nate words for the honour of bis throne, that 
could be put in the mouth of a monarch. The 
principle is fully acted on in Vienna; over all 
knowledge, and all thinking, on every thing 
public, and on every thing relating to the poli- 
tical events and institutions not only of the em- 
pire, but of all other countries, there broods a 
" darkness which tnay be felt ;" nowhere will 
you find a more lamentable ignorance, or a more 
melancholy horror of b^ng suspected of a desire 
to be wise above what is written down by the 
editor of the Austrian Observer. Nothing is 
known but to official men ; and the first official 
duty is to confine alt knowledge within the offi*- 
bial drcle. Talk to a Viennese about the finan- 
ces, for example. What is the amount of the 
public revenue ? I don't know. What is done 
vith it P I don\ know.- How much does your 
flnny cost? I don't know< How much does tbe 
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avil admiaiMratioa cost P I don't know. ViloKt 
is the amount of your puUic debtP I doa^ 
know. In short, do you know any thisg st ^ 
about the matter, exc^ bow much you pay 
yourself, and that you pay whatever you are oor- 
dcred ? Notbing on eardi. 

The Austrian poUoe, — monatrum AorrVTuJum, 
iagena; — it cannot be added, cm Uanen adem^ 
ium, tot it has the eyes of an Argus, though oo 
Mercury has yet be«i found to charm then 
to sle^ wlule he rescued manly thought and 
intellectual exertion ttom tbe brute form into 
which political jealousy has metamorphosed 
' tbem. The French police under Nq>ole(« was 
reckoned perfect ; in ^cieocy, it could not pos- 
sibly surpass tbat of VieniiR, which successfully 
r^resses every expression of thought, by forung 
oo all the deadening ctrnviction, that the eyes aod 
ears c£ ques ore every where. The consequences 
of a denunciation are, secret arrest, secret in^ 
[nisiHimait, and an unknown puaishmeot. It 
can be t<^cmted in stune measure, that sjues 
diould be placed in ct^ee^ouses, in the afwrt» 
ments of BesUiu-ateurs, as in {^aces of pvUic 
amusemoit { for, on mob occasions, every ik» 
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«ble penon, to whatever coundT' be may belong, 
will be on his guard ; but it ie nckening when, 
even in private society, he must open his lips 
under the conviction that there may be a ej^ sit- 
ting at the same table with him. This is the 
case in Vienna to a very great extent. The effi- 
cacy of aucb a system depends on those who are 
it* instruments being unknown ; but, if the Vien- 
nese themselves may be believed, not cmly men, 
but women, too, and men and women of rank, 
are in the pay of the secret poUce. AmcHig 
^Mse whom you know to be ymir personal 
friends, if you indulge in a freedom of opiniira 
OD which you would not venture in moK mixed 
BOtnety, they will draw back with a sort of ap- 
prehension, and kindly warn you of the danger 
to which yon are expomng both them and your- 
self. This is true, not merely of what might be 
considered modes of thinking bostile to the 
whole frame oi government, but it is equally so 
(^ individual acts of administration, — if you 
quesboo, for instance, the propriety of puni^- 

ing a public peculator, like T , by dismisB- 

ing bim with a pension, or the purity c^ thu 
motives which procured Count A— — his pro- 
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vindal govenunent The government is not 
even very fond that its measures should be 
pniiBed ; it is much better pleased that nothing 
be said about them at alL 

This is the general spirit of the thing. Every 
iElnglishman who has been much conversant with 
Vienna, and occasionally forgotten where he was, 
must have fek it so. Of the pracdcal efficiency 
of the system of espionage take a single example. 
A certwn Rusdan nobleman was resident at Vi- 
ennain 1821. His political opinions were known 
to be somewhat more liberal thiin was agreeable 
to the courts of Vienna and Fetershurgh ; above 
all, he was favourable to the Greeks. The bur- 
den of the Austrian minister's political harangues 
delivered twice a week at his levees was, " Tou 
*' see it is the same thing with all of them, who- 
<* ther in Spain, or Italy, or Greece ; it is just 
" rebel A, rebel B, rebel C, and bo on." This 
nobleman, himself a pretty regidar attender of 
these levees, thought otherwi&e, and had amus. 
ed himself with drawing up a discourse to prove 
that the Greeks could not be considered and 
ought not to be treated as rebels. He had com- 
milnicated it to some of bis mtimate acguaintani 
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ae3. A few d^ afterwards the nUDiiscript was 
not to be found in his desk. He immediately 
- understood the matter, and foresaw the conse< 
quences. The next courier but one from St Pe- 
tersburgh brought a very friendly expressed no^ 
tice from the Autocrat, that, until some determi* 
nate retolution was adopted regardiog Greece, it 
would be agreeable to his Imperial Majesty that 
Prince — should choose his residence else- 

where than in Vienna. The recommendation, of 
course, was attended to, and the prince retired to 
a »x months' tiresome sojourn in a provinciid 
town. 

Foreigners are still more piyingly watche<{ 
than natives, and Englishmen more than any 
other foreigners, except Italians. An Englii^ 
geotleman's papers were seized one morning in 
a domiciliary vimt by agents of the police, car-r 
ried oiF, examined, and returned. " Mind what 
'* you are about," said a foreign minister, who 
was stating this circumstance next day tq another 
British sojourner, ** Mind what you are about; 
'.' I know you keep something like a journal ; 
" take care what you put in it, and that nobody 
". shall know what you do put in it." 
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It is not aalj idwvfs «n imprtidaice, bat in 
geaunl it ii a piece of mere fooliih affectitua, 
tar a stranger in mj eountrj to nu laoguageor 
b^aviiMir which necenarUy expoaes him to iht 
odium of the govemme&t, however allowable ^r 
laudable they may he^t borne. Onr own coiok 
tiynen, unaccustotned to biidle their tonguea 
dXHit any thing, and fortunately trained in ha- 
Ints which ^ve them a strong inclination to 
■peak severely on such a state of things as exists 
ia the Austrian capital, are peculiarly liable to 
bh into this error, &x an error it is, unless some 
powerful call of humanity justify the sacrifice of 
pfodence to feeing. They are too apt to for- 
get the humely saying, that it is ft^Iy to live in 
Rook and quarrel with the Pope. Now it so 
happens that Rome is the place where an Eng- 
lishman is allowed to take his own way more 
freely tban in any other despotic country of the 
Continent— at least it was so in the. late pon- 
tificate, undn- the adminislration of Consalvt. 
The police of Vienna is much more imperative, 
and in all }»obability immediately c»d«« sudi a 
person to quit the empire. A young English- 
man, apparently at harmless and affected s t|>e> 
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chnen of tlie dindy «s ever ranigrated from 
Bmd Street, wu ordered to leave the captal od 
a rery brief notice, because, according to bis 0*171 
acconnt, be had been preaching the doctrines of 
Tom Faine in a cofiee-bouBe. If it was so, a 
|uece of such egr^ioua folly des^ved no better 
tieatmait. Of all the exhibitions of English 
growling few are more amusing than that of a 
sturdy Englishman compelled to undertake a 
long journey in this unceremonious fashi<m, be- 
cause he has forgotten the diffiar^ice between the 
ministers of Frauds I., and the ministers t£ 
George IV. Having received wders to depart^ 
away he hastens full-mouthed to his minister, 
with whom he can use his own language and his 
own feelings. He displays his passport, demands 
protection as a British subject, and p«-hap8 hints 
Bcanething about re^wnBilnUty to the House <^ 
Commons. But no Excellency can prevent the 
laws o! the country, such as they are, from tak- 
ing their course; Johnmustgo. Asdnowevery 
thing is soured to him. The dimt e uaet of the 
Eamtherthor are ugly and awkward; thecbtnceat 
viands of Widman^s kitchen are only fit for dt^ ; 
he quaneU withevoy item in his landlord's 1»11 ; 
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be pays the servants niggardly, or not at all, for 
" The brutes that submit to such a goTernmeDt 
•do not deserve to possess a halfpenny." He gets 
into his carnage, while themyrmidDDSof the po- 
lice look on in disguise. The postilion, the hor- 
ses, and bis own servant, come in for their full 
share of his badhumour; the only dependent fae 
has is made to feel all the burden of bis infeii- 
ority ; and John drives across the frontier, svean- 
jng that England is the only country fit for & 
gentleman to live in, and that every man b a 
fool who puts himself in the power of Alexander, 
f>T Francis, or Frederick William. 

While, the police hunts out words and deedsi 
the censorship labours to confine thought. No 
where in Germany is it exerdsed with such jet-. 
loUs rigour as here, parucularly in regard to 
public affiurs, to hbtory and theoIogy> A great 
ntiniber of what may be called literary journals 
are published in the capital, but they are either 
mere vehicles of amusement, full of dull tales 
and charades, or devoted to the fine arts and 
theatrical crilicbffis- The " Jahrblicher der Lt- 
leratur,^ (Annals of Literature,) the Quarterly 
Seyiew^ so to speak, of Vienna, is more resgecb- 
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able, but it is written according to the censor's 
rule, just as mucb as the most trifling weekly 
sheet. The treatment which a literary article 
written for, this review met with, will better il- 
lustrate the spirit of the censorship, than a hun- 
dred general statements. The present patriarch 
of Venicci a Hungarian by birth, and a person 
of elegant acquirements, published an epic poem, 
the Tuni«ad, of which Charles V. is the hero, 
and his expedition agiunst Tunis the subject. 
He has used as machines various sorts of good 
and evil sjurits, the former fighting for the 
Christians, the latter for the infldels. C-^— n, 
who, though not without taste, happens to be a 
bigot, a pietist, and a censor of the press, had 
repressed great dissatisfaction with these spirits, 
as being irreconcileable with any system of or- 
thodoxy ; and, for this very reason, I beheve, 
he refused to review the book, though he had 
reviewed another production of. the patriarch, 
" Perlen der heiligen Vorzeit," a collection of 
sacred songs, and reviewed it, the author him- 
self says, con amore. A literary person, the. li- 
brarian of a Hungarian prince, wrote a review 
of the Tunisiad, Whatever he might thiok of 
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the poetical wiHtb of the gpinta as machines, be 
defended them at least in regard to orthodoxy, 
and would by no means grant that a poet was 
to be tried like a writer of homilies. The ma- 
QUBcript of this article fell into the hands of 
C " n , as censtR-. After some time he retura- 
«d it to the audior, having not only erased every 
diing that it contuned in defence of the prohne 
machines, but having inserted sentiments of quite 
an oppoute tenden^. What was worse, ^ 
passages cited by the reviewer were distorted by 
die censor. The sense was altered ; and even 
the verses, which are very flowing, well built 
hexameters, were, in many instances, new oast, 
and converted into tines whi<h hade d^aoce to 
the rules of all prosodies, ancient or modem. 
The reviewer naturally was very angry, sat as 
censor on the censor, erased all that the imper- 
tinence and bigotry of the latter had interiard- 
ed, and it was only in this mutilated form that 
the article was allowed to be printed. 

The population of the Austrian empire, in> 
eluding Hungary and the Italian States, is cots' 
Bionly sUted at about twenty-three millions; 
the number (^ newi^pers printed in it does not 
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«mouat to thirty *. In Vienna itael/ there aie 
only two proper newapapen ; ^ree others, one 
of wbicb ii printed in Hungarian, another in 
Servian, and the third in modem Greek, for the 
use of these nations, are merely traDscriptt. 
TheK two are the Austrian Observer and the 
Vienna Gazette. The Obserrer ia the proper 
potitical paper ; the Gazette, Uiou^ it ^vea 
pdiucal intelligence, la the mercantile and ad- 
vertinng papw. It has exiated, under differait 
forms, nnce ITOS. It has a m<Hiopoly of all 
advertisements, and all notifications from the 
puUic offices, and pays tot this privilege a year- 
ly Bum of nearly L. SOOO to government. The 
Observer, which is published daily, even on 
Sunday, (ic costs L.1, 166. yeariy,) is sufficient- 
ly well known all over Europe. It is the offi- 
cial political paper, md there is no other ; it ie 
the foithful reflection of the Austrian policy, the 
speaking trumpet through which the Austrian 
c^inet makes known to the MUpire whatever it 
Uiinks pr(^>» should be known, or wishes to be 
believed. The intelligence which it extracts 
frapm fateiga journals has always the same tea* 
datey; no syllable of (pinion, and no fiact which 
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-migjit' lead a rational Austrian to think others 
' wbe than the minister wishes he should think, 
can be admitted. The leading articles are said 
'even to pass occa^onally under the review of the 
.minister himself. Theeditor is a M. Pilate, ever 
vready, like bis pagan namesake, to become a 
passive instrument, whenever the cabinet calls 
out against a fact or an opinion, " Cruufy it, 
." crucify it." 

The foreign journals which are admitted are 
narrowly watched. They are examined before 
being delivered, and, if they ctmtain articles 
which are Uiought unsafe for the reading public 
«f Vienna, the numbers are kept back,. except 
from persons whose rank commands respect, a 
.wbose principles are known to be immoveably 
.fixed by interest. One who bad no access to 
rEnglish papers would never have learned in 
.Vienna, that the declaration issued by the Al- 
lied Sovereigns at Laybach had produced such 
strong denunciations of its prindples in the Bri- 
,tisb Parliament, or that Lord CasUereagh's dr^ 
xular had been written. " You Englishmen," 
Maid an old merchant to me, " you EnglisbmeD 
." certainly are the best subjects in Europe; 
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"'jouF newspapers are always pleased with the~ 
**' govennnent, and praising it." I was natu- 
rally startled at the aseertioo, and asked his rea- 
sons for it. " Why," said he, ." don't I read all. 
" the extracts from your journals in our newB- 
" papers, and they are always in praise of the 
" measuresof government" 

Our dislike to Ae arbitrary principles and U-. 
liberal pohc^ of the Austrian government. has ' 
led us to be unjust to the members of the Au»-. 
trian family. It has become common to. rail at: 
them as stupid people. There is no ground for ^ 
diis. There is not a stupid man amongst them, i 
unless it be the Crown Prince, whose counte . 
nance does betray something like imbeciUity 
and wh<we character is alleged to possess a great ; 
deal of it. The Archdukes, the Emperor^s hro- 
thers, are all well informed men, and perfectly 
quahfied to command respect-any where. The. 
Archduke Jolin blundered, indeed, in the battle 
of Aspeme ; the fault, however, dtdnotlie wilh^ 
him, who never pretended.to be a soldier, but' 
with those who made him a sddier, instead of 
allowing him to follow his own pursuits of 
gathering plants, breaking mineralc^cal speci-, 
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mtms, txtd shooting cbancas in the mouataoas of 
St/fOM. Hit example ind exertions, sided by 
tbe estaUifihrneiit of the JohanneHm at GrStZy 
faftirc done iBudi for the practical improvemcBt* 
at.leMt, of natural history in Auatna. 

The Archduke Cheries is vsry popular. The 
AuBtrians are apt to exa^n^e hia military ge> 
nius; bat to have copsd witfa A^eau, aa he 
did cope with him* is tto mean renown to a n^ 
tacy man. Is all hia habits be is entirely i)d> 
nmine aod laafiected. He takes hia walk aloog 
the stceet^ or on the rampait^ with a child in 
each hand, as anply dressed, and as simply 
a&dioDate, as any &ther in Vienna. 

The Emperor himaelf, though without any 
reach of politiciU talent, is very far indeed from 
baing a tfofud man ; no one who knows him 
ever ^nks of calling him so. He is about 
fifty-ifix years of age, but ^tpears much oldtf. 
Hia countenance beti^ens strongly that simplv- 
cUy oi character, and good nature, which are 
the moit prominent features of his disposition, 
but it does not annouaoe even tbiU quantity of 
penetza^on which he is allowed on all bands to 
possess. His msimcCT are nmplc and popular 
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in the extreme ; lie is the eatxay of all puade. 
Exo^ oo particular occanons, he cornea abroiMl 
in an oniiDaiy coloured dress, without decera- 
tioBfl of any kind ; and not unfrequmtly joa 
nosy light upon him in a Uack or iHvwn ooat 
wlucb hundreds of his subjects would disdain to 
wear. In some part of thv io*g line ot light 
and ^dendid equipages which move down to the 
Prater, in the evening, the Enperor nay often 
be dtacorered driving tiit Empress in an unos* 
tentatioos calet^e, with a pur of smaU, ^uiet 
horses, that will neither praace nor nm awey. 
Here, boweva, driving i« easy ; once into die 
line, there ia no getting out of it. 

mere ore few more pt^ular moniuvhsln Eu. 
rope than tiie Emperor Frauds, excepting al- 
ways ameng bis Italian subjects. There is but 
cme ardent feehng of dislike of the Austrian 
yoke frotn the Laguna of Venice to the Lago 
Ma^iore ; but hia German subjects are affec- 
tionately attached to htm. I do not mean that 
they feel the enthuuosm which may be exited 
by distinguished quahties, or by great services 
be has done them ; on the contrary, bis leign 
brought heavier calamities upon them Uian 
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Austria had felt since the Thirty Years* War. ' 
But they have forgotten all these hardships in 
their strong and true attachment to bis personal 
diaraeter. Tbeylike-his good natured plain-- 
nesB, for it is entirely in their own way ; even - 
the corrupt German which he speaks pleases 
them, for it is theirs. Twice a week, and at an ' 
early hour in the morning, he ^ves audiences, 
to which all classes iu« not only admitted, but 
which are expressly intended for the middling 
and lower ranks, that they may tell faim what 
they ytant, and who has injured them. Not 
one of his subjects is afraid of presenting him- 
self before Franxel, the affectionate diminutive 
by whi^ they love to speak of him. He listens 
patiently to their petitions and complaints ; he - 
gives relief, and good natured, fatherly advice, 
and promises of justice; and all the world allows 
him the determination to do justice sti f ar as he 
can see it. The results of this must not be 
sought in the foreign policy or general admini- 
stration of his empire; on these he holds the 
opinions which his house has held, and his peo- 
ple has admitted, for centuries ; these are irre- 
vocably in the liands of his ministers:. But 
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complaints of individual oppreBUon or injustice 
slwi^a find in him an open and honest ear, and 
the venal authorities have often trembled before 
the plain aeaae and downright lore of justice of 
the emperor. Any p^wioal efficacy, however, 
of this sort in the nwmarcb of an extensive em- 
pire can never go far ; the very interference is a 
proof of bad government,— ^f a government in 
which no private rights u% recognized, or, as 
most frequently happens, in which then are do 
public institutiona operating impartially to se- 
cure these rights. Wh^^ver a monarch must 
interfere personally to do justice, it is a proof 
.^ther that the laws are at variance with justice, 
or that those who administer them are scoun- 
drels. 

The emperor come to his throne a young man, 
and found himself called 
French Revi^ution^ a tai 
proved too great a trial 
greater experience (uid g 
was compelled to throw h 
ministers, and the events c 
gle, always increasing in 

and Austria, have kept him is thu ofScial em^ 
VOL. II. O 
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brace, till it has become too late to uDlock It. At 
the head of the ministry stands despotic the 
Chancellor of State, Prince Mettemich, the most 
powerful individual in Europe who does not 
wear a crown. A private nobleman from the 
banks of the Rhine, whose most celelijrated vine- 
yard has been bestowed on him by the grateful 
-monarchs for whom he laboured, he has riused 
himself to be absolute master of the empire, firm- 
ly rooted in the confidence of his master, unwilU 
uig to bear a rival near the throne, but neither 
liked n<»- admired by the people. When I first 
saw him in the ball-room at Baden, he was sit- 
ting by the court, but yet alone. He was dress- 
ed in a pitun suit of black, for it was the mount- 
ing for the late Queen of England. His eyes 
were fixed on the floor, as if in deep thought, 
except when they glanced up to follow the fur 

Countess A , who was flying round the hall 

in the waltz. His appearance has nothing strik- 
ing or commanding. He is of middling stature, 
rather meagre than otherwise, but altogether a 
handsome mui. His countenance is pale; hb 
large, broad brow is marked with what seem to 
be the wrinkles of cunning, rather than the tat- 
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TOWS of thought ; his smile appears to be so ha- 
bitual, that it has scarcely any character, except 
when it is satiiical. His manners are polite and 
conciliating, for he is through and through a 
man of the world. He possesses in a high de- 
gree the power of concealing his own aentimmts, 
and a coolness which keeps him clear of all em- 
barrassment. 

It is in vain to deny that Prince Mettemich 
possesses talent, because we dislike his politics. 
What he has made himself is an irrefragable 
proof that he must he a clever man. It would 
be equally unjust to judge of him from the ex- 
travagant eulogiums of those who flutter round 
him at his levees, and worship no other idol than 
their political maker. In the country which he 
governs, among men who have heads to judge, 
and no temptation to judge partially, you will 
never hear ascribed to him any comprehensive 
political view, or any commanding quality of in- 
tellect ; their praise seldom rises above " II est 
" tr^ adroit^— sh re vdness in detecting means, 
and paUence and tact in using them, are his ez.- 
cellences. They usually quote the success with 
which he blinded Napoleon, and his miQisters 
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and inanbals, at Dresden, r^arditig the designa 
of Austria, as the chef d'ceuvre of his politicttl 
skill, and add, " In what does politica] skill of 
*' this sort consist, but in the art of telling lies 
" with a good grace ?" His activity in the mul- 
tifivious matters vrhich are Uid upon his shoul- 
ders is inexhaustible ; though very far from be- 
ing insensible to pleasure, he never allows it to 
interfere with business. 

However hostile we may be to the general 
spirit of Prince Metiernich's administratis, the 
steadiness with whidi he pursues his object is a 
most valuable political quali^. If he be die 
most implacable enemy among European mini- 
iters to liberal alterations in the European gd- 
vemments, this arises partly from ambition, and 
partly from what may almost be called a sense 
of duty. Enjoying such extensive pow^, a re- 
presentative body is the last rival his ambiuon 
could endure, because it'would be the most dan- 
gerous. His imperial master con«ders all such 
iuDovations as rebellious encroachments on his 
diTine prerogative, and consdentiously believes 
thsm to be pregnant with misery to the world ; 
aod the mraister of sudt a prince holds hinwelf 
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bound to rule on these prininpleg. His object ib 
to keep the empire safe from this supposed in- 
fectifHi ; he attacks it, therefore, wherever it ap- 
pears, and is within his reach. He garrisons 
Naples with Austrian troops, and sends the Car- 
bonari of Lombard/ and Bomagna to Laybadi 
or the Spielberg. Where they are beyond the 
readi of his artillery and judges, as in Spain and 
Portugal, then, besides the more serious endues 
of political intrigue, he takes care that, in Vien- 
na, at least, they shall be hated or desinsed. 
His dispatches supply him with an infinity of 
anecdotes, whether true or false, of all the lead- 
ing liberals of Europe, from Sir Francis Burdett 
down to Benjamin Constant. Every Wednesday 
and Sunday evening he holds a sort of political 
conversazione, and the political sermons which 
he delivers on these occasions to the admiring 
and believing circle are thickly interlarded with 
' such anecdotes, all tending to make the apostles 
of liberalism odious or ridiculous. " Probably, 
" my Lord," said he one evening to on Englidi 
nobleman, " you have had no opportunity of 
** learning the spirit of the German univeraties. 
" Do you know, that, among the gymnastic ex.- 
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" emsea of a public teacher in Berlin, one coii< 
" sisted in throwing a dagger wttli so much dex- 
" terity as to hit a given point at a considerable 
" distance. Yet this man had not for three 
** months given a ^ngle lecture on any subject 
*' on which it was his duty to have instructed 
" hiB pupls." 

Besides ambition, the Premier is sud to have 
two other strong pas^ons, money and beauty; 
the former, however, much less certiun than the 
latter. If the universal voice of Vienna speak 
truth, it may be justly inscribed on bis tomb, 
" Lightly from fair to fair he flew." In a coun- 
try, or, at least, in a capital, where female vir- 
tue is bo little prized, and the sla^sh spirit which 
knows no good but the favour of power prospers 
so richly from the very nature of the government, 
the wealth and influence of an absolute minist^, 
who is, berides, a perfectly agreeable and wdJ- 
bred man, can seldom meet with very stubboni 
fair ones. To indulge in such stories would be 
the mere prating of private scandal ; but they 
are more justifiable when they throw light on the 
public organization of a country, and the way of 
getting OD in it. During one of those congress- 
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ea which, of late years, have been bo frequently 
held, to establish, if possible, one uniform sys- 
tern of despotism all over Europe, the beauty 
of the young Countess —— attracted the f^ 
vourable regards of a minister high in authority 
at die Austrian Court. No socmer did he disco- 
ver the charms of the wife, than they opened hb 
eyes to the talents of the husband; he now saw, 
what he was ashamed not to have seen before, 
that the public good required that these talents 
should be transplauted to Vienna; the husband 
was to be made an Aulic counsellor. Husband 
and wife come to the capital ; the husband visits 
among the great, dangles about at levees, and, 
while he is thus engaged, that well known car- 
riage standing daily at his door tells all the 
world who, in the mean time, is visiting his wife. 
Months pass away, and the place and salary are 
not forthcoming. The husband grows impatient 
and urgent, and the lover must make an effort 
to keep his word. The difficulty is, that the 
whole story is by this time so well known, that 
no veil can possibly be thrown over the transac- 
tion, and it undoubtedly has reached the ears of 
the Emperor. The minister to whose depart- 
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ment the affair belmigs (but, it was said, with 
great reluctance) at length proposes to the £in> 

peror the nominaQon of Count as an Aulic 

counsellor, and enlarges on the pohte attentions 
which be bad shown to so many crowned beads. 
The Emperor bears him out patiently, claps him 
on the shoulder, and, looking as archly as be can 
look, plainly answers, Ich weiss aUea ac/um, Herr 
Graff es kann nicht gthen, es kamn mchtgehen,— 
" Count, I know every thing about it ; it won't 
do, it won't do ;''-''4nd it did not do, and the 
disappointed couple returned to their Camitdian 
obscurity. But justice must be done to the ge- 
nerosity of the lover. The attack was some 
time afterwards renewed in another form ; and, 
shortly before I left Vienna, Count bad ac- 
tually been appointed to the government of a 
populous, and beautiful, and fertile re^on of 
Upper Austria. 

When blockhe&ds can thus climb to offices of 
power and trust by such means, what honest 
man can hope to win them by the fair es^rise 
of his talents and integrity P If even clever men 
giun them by such means, what must the state 
of society be which readers such means necessary 
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or practicable, and, in public opinion, scarcely 
dishonourable P It is thus that despotism pro* 
duces at once moral and intellectual degradation. 
Fower and influence, or the favour of those who 
possess power and influence, are made the lead- 
ing objects in the eyes of all the duzens. The 
means by which they are to be acquired, base 
and immoral as they may be, become mere laud- 
aible and prudential sacrifices. Respectability 
ia made to consist in standing well with those 
who have power, or with those who stand well 
with those who have power. The Austrian 
aristocracy, though far from bang the least re- 
spectable of Germany in point of wealth, is the 
least respectable in education, conduct, and niab- 
Uness of spirit. I once heard some Hungarian 
officers express great doubts of the credibility of 
an English officer, when he told them, that it 
was quite possible and customary to hold a com- 
mission in the British army or navy, and yet 
TOte ag^Bt ministers in Parliament. They 
could not conceive how such a state of things 
oould exist in any well regulated government. 
A body of nobility, elevated above tfae great 
mass of the people by rank and wealth, and 
oS 
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having no other public duties to discharge than 
implicitly to obey the commands, and fawning- 
Ij court the smiles of a monarch, mu»t be igno- 
nnt and unprincipled ; for knowledge would 
be incompatible with the unthinking submisMon 
to, which they are bound by habit, as well as by 
authority ; and moral rectitude cannot exist 
with their systematic idleness, which seeks Mily 
pleasures. The aristocracy of Britain is not 
only unique in the worid, but is almost a politi- 
cal and moral phenomenon. It is not to be 
ascribed, however, to any peculiar temperament 
of feeling, or any peculiarly well balanced con- 
stitution of mind. It is priodpally the result 
of the form of our government, which, neces- 
sarily recognizing a higher class, (which must 
exist in all states, however it may be dif^ised 
in name,) and investing its members with high 
privileges, loads them, at the same time, with 
high public duties, which these privileges only en- 
able them the more effectually to perforin, givea 
them, in the respect and honest favour of the 
people, a much surer pillar of prosperity than 
, the smiles of a monarch to a worthless flatterer, 
and leaves the public eye to watch strictly how 
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tb^r important vocation is fulfilled. Shut the 
doors of the House of Lords ; exclude its inem< 
bers from lieutenancies of coundes, ^and juries, 
and coniDiissions of the peace ; leave thetn, in 
short, no other space to fill in the public eye 
but what may be occupied b; the recklessness 
of their expenditure, or the magnificence of 
their equipages, by th^r rank in the army and 
navy, or by provjodal employments which they 
seek merely from views of gain, and the high- 
minded and well-infonoed peerage of Britain 
wiD speedily become as ignorant, as dissolute, 
and as useless, as the servile and corrupted aris> 
tocracy of Vienna. 

Jud^ng from what we ourselves would feel 
under such a state of things, we would be apt to 
infer that a spirit of discontent must be widely 
diffused throughout the empire, and that there 
must be eager longings for a more equal, and 
manly, and liberal system. Nothing, however, 
would be farther from the truth than such an as> 
sertion ; the Austrian people is the most anti-re- 
ToluUonary of Europe, and few princes have so 
little to apprehend as its monarch. Excepting 
Italy, where, again, the public feeling of dislike 
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is directed agunst Austria as b^g Ajbreign 
yoke, none of the provinces which compose the 
empire contains any general practical wish for a 
popular constitution; or any conrictiMi that it b 
theoretically desirable. It has been sud^ thou^ 
in a very harsh spirit of eza^oation, that it is 
only by chance that an Austrian ever thinks at 
all; it is certain that it is only by diance that be 
ever thinks on political matters. The paper mo> 
ney of Austria led to as cmnplete, thou^ not 
so formal a bankruptcy, as the assignats of revo- 
lutbnaiy France. The paper money forced in> 
tocircuUtion at its nominal value, as equal to. 
that of the imperial florin in specie, nevet main- 
tained its ground. Its rapid fluctuations brought 
ruin to thousands ; and the government at last 
ordained that the paper currency should pass for 
only two-fifths of the nominal value at which the 
government itself bad issued it. These Schtdd- 
wheine, these government notes, are still the g& 
neral currency of Vienna ; and while a note for 
a florin bears on the face of it, in German, Po- 
lish, Hungarian, and Bohemian, that it is equal 
to a florin ConvenxKmt'M&nxe, (the metallic 
currency of the defunct German empire,} its real 
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Taliie is only two-fiftba of a florin. When a' 
peo[de has passed tranquilly through Bucli a pro- 
cuB, it is not likely to indulge in the reagonings, 
or to feel the truths, of theoretical politics. In 
politics, as in most other departments of intelleo- 
tusi exertion, Austria is the least advanced 
country of Germany ; the subjects are as con- 
tentedly obedient as the government is jealous 
and arbitrary. Thepriesthood lends its aid tofet- 
ter thought, and perpetuate superstition; the 
censor prevents them from learning, and, if th^ 
think, the spes of the police prevent them from 
speaking ; and the Austrian lives on, wishing, 
indeed, sometimes, that the government would 
take less money from him, but never troubled 
with the idea that he ought to have some influ- 
ence himself on the modes in which revenue is 
raised, and the purposes to which it is applied. 
It seldom happens that the mere forms of a des- 
potic government become the objects of popular 
hatred, so long as its actual administration is not 
fdt to be personally oppressive. With the great 
body of a people, revolutions are the result of feel- 
ing rather than of judgment ; tbey do not so mudi 
seek to gun what pdidcal reasoning tells them 
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is right, as to escape from what they feel to he 
individuttl privations. *' That which is best ad- 
'* ministered .is best," however faulty as a prin. 
caple in the theory of goveminent— because it 
foists the question, by what forma that best 
administratioD is most likely to be secured— ^it 
perfectly true in regard to the opinions of the 
great mass of a nation ; with them it always be> 
comes at last a question of personal enjoyment 
or insult, except where the habitual exercise of 
political rights has linked them to th^ afiections 
as a personal possession. The Saxons, who ore 
among the most enlightened of Germans, sub- 
mit to an arbitrary goTemment as peaceably as 
the Austrians, whom they reckon the most stol- 
id. So long as the subjects of the Emperor 
Francis have enough to eat and drink, his throne 
is the most secure in Europe ; so' soon as the 
subjects of George IV. are starring, no consti- 
tution is exposed to greater danger from popu- 
lar commotion than that of England. Home 
might never have discovered the charms of a re* 
public, had not Tarquin's son been infiamed by 
the beauty of Lucretia ; and it was hunger and 
imprisomnent that drove the Roman populace to 
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the Sacred Mount. The cantons which found- 
ed the Hberty of Switzerland might have re- 
miuDed till this day appendages of the house of 
Hapehurgh, had not imperial officers wounded 
the pride of alpine shepherds, and outraged the 
modesty of alpine dames. Liberty, like virtue, 
may be its own reward ; hut how difficult is it to 
induce the bulk of mankind to love the one or 
the other only for its own sake ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

•TYBIA— CAUflOLA. 
Wn del Steint Kimo brieht. 

FouBTEEN miles to the south of Vienna, the 
little town of Baden, created and supported by 
the celebrity of its mineral waters, lies amid vine- 
yards, on the footstool of the Styrian Alps, over- 
flowing, in summer and autumn, with idleness 
and disease from the capital. Some persons of 
the higher ranks have houses of their own, in 
which they spend a couple of months, not for 
purposes of health, but to enjoy the delidouB 
scenery in the n^ghbourhood. Excepting, how- 
ever, when the Imperial Family makes Baden 
its summer re»dence, fashionable people ohi- 
fine their vi«ts to driving down on Saturday af- 
ternoon, gmng to the ball on Sunday evemng, 
and returning to Vienna on Monday mtmiing. 
The warm springs, loaded with sulphur, and 
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stron^y impr^nsted with carbonic add gaB, 
issue from beneath a low eminence of limestone, 
which a few years ago was only bare rock, but 
is now clothed with artificial groves, and hewn 
out into romantic walks. Some of the sources 
bdoog to the town, others are the prc^erty ot 
private individuals. In certain cutaneous di^ 
eases, the waters are E^wcific ; but powms who 
labour under such ulments are very propa'ly 
eoinpelled to bathe by themselves. The rest of 
the crowd, consisting prindpally of cripples 
irom swellings, or from contractions of the limbs, 
riieumatic and gouty patients, and not a few 
who, thou^ in perfect health, take a strange 
pleasure in being in such a crowd, use the bath 
together, males and females mixed promifr 
cuously, and at, or move slowly about, for 
an hour or two, up to the neck in the steaming 
water. The ladies enter and depart by (me side^ 
and the gentlemen by another; but in the bath 
itself there is no separation ; nay, politeness re- 
quires, that a gentleman, when he sees a lady 
moving, or attempting to move, aloDe> shall offer 
himself as her support during the aquatic fro- 
meoade. There is no silence or dulness ; every 
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^ing is talk and joke. There is a gallery 
above, for the convenience of those who choose 
to be only Bpectators of the motley crowd, but it 
is impossible to hold out long against the beat. 
The vapours, which are scarcely felt when the 
whole body is immersed in the water, are into- 
lerable when the body is out of it, and the sul- 
phurous fumes immediately attack the metallic 
parts of the dress. A very ftdr and fashiouaUe 
lady entered the bath one morning. The gentle- 
man who expected her had scarcely taken her 
hand to lead her round, when her face and neck 
were observed to grow black and livid. A ciy 
was raised that the lady was suffocating ; some 
of her own sex immediately carried her out to 
the dressing room, and speedily returned with a 
malicious triumph. The lady had painted, and 
the sulphur had unmasked her. Yet, though 
there is much idleness and listlessness in Baden, 
there is much less dissoluteness than in most 
German watering-places of equal celebrity. The 
reason is, the Vicinity of Vienna. Acquaint- 
ances may be made in Baden, but the prosecu- 
tion of them is reserved to be the occupation of 
the following winter in the capital. 
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Every evening, both the sick and the healthy 
repair to the lovely valley of St Helena, at whose 
mouth Baden is situated. It is a dell, rather 
than a valley. At its entrance, there is scarcely 
room for more than the ample mountiuo stream 
which waters and enlivens it throughout ita whtde 
extent The lofty rocks which, on each ade, 
guard its mouth, still bear the sombre ruins of 
two ancient fortresses frowning at each ether 
across the valley, like warders posted on hosule 
towers. Neither borse nor carnage can posubly 
enter, and the highest in the land must mingle on 
foot with the lowest. When the Imperial Fa- 
nuly is in Badeo, this scanty path, and the little 
glades into which it sometimes opens out, present 
samples of all the nations of the empire, from 
Transylvania to Milan, and of all the varions 
classes of its society. The emperor himself, the 
most pliunly dressed man in the valley, was so- 
berly plodding along, with the impress on his 
arm, and his eldest son, the Crown Prince, stalk- 
ing by his side. The empress had burdened 
his majesty with her parasol, and his majesty 
was very irreverently converting it into a stafF, 
and polluted it in various little puddles which 
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some heavy rain in tbe forenoon had fonned 
here «id there in the grass. The empress seem- 
ed to lose patience, snatched it from Itim, uid 
Aook it at him, as if in a good-natured threat 
to castigate her imperial husband, and you might 
hear distinctly ftxmi the pasang vulgar the kind^ 
ly exclamation. Die guten Leute ! To the left, 
a groupe of homely citizens Were enjoying their 
oo&e, (for, of course, there are coffee-tents,) 
and, close bye, the Archduchess Charles was 
resting herself on a rude bench ; at her feet, 
young Napoleon,- with much more of the Aus- 
trian family, than of hts fatha, in his counte- 
nance, was tumbling about in the grass with his 
tittle counns. * As she retumed the obeisance 
of Prince Mettemich, who wa^ strolling past 
with the French ambaesador, one of the giila 
cried, " There's papa," and the Archduke him- 
self, his coat pulled off, and thrown over hia 



* The Duke of ReicLatadl, it is said, is to be imprisoii- 
ed in the church ; a bigot, therefore, boa been given him 
ai hia goveraor, the same gentleman who, as already men- 
(kned, acted so despotically with the review of Parker*! 
Tunisiad. 
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shoulder, oo account of the beat, came scram- 
bUng down tbe rocks mi the opporite »de of the 
riVer, with one of his boys on each hand. Tfaoe 
is a great deal of affectionate plainnese in the 
waj in which the members of the Imperial Fami- 
ly move about among their subjects, and it has 
much more strength in knitting them togethtt, 
thiui political theories will readily have in Be> 
para ting them. 

From ^e head of Uie valley of St Helena, a 
romantic path runs throu^ the woods, and jinns 
the great road from Vienna (o the mountamous 
district of Upper Styria at the Cistercaan nMXiai-. 
tery of Hoiyrood, (HeUigm-Kreutx,) about 
ihirty miles from the Styrian frontier. The mo- 
nastery is an anci^t and comfortable building, 
and the monks neither display in their person 
any marks of mortifjring the flesh, ncr, in their 
conversation, any predilection tor serious and 
bo\j topics. They are ruddy, joculu*, well con- 
ditioned people, and, though there were ladies in 
the party, the monks cheerfully admitted them 
to the penetralia of their cells. One part of mo- 
nastic discipline has been entirely reversed. 
The door of every cell is pierced with a amall 
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orcular hole, covered by a sliding panne). The 
paimel used to be on the outside, and the inten- 
tion of the whole arrangement was, to enable the 
Abbot to peep into the cells vbenerer he chose. 
But the nHmks have got the system changed, 
and tbe sliding pannel is now on the inside 
The inmates are not all entirely idle, for tbe 
monastery is a sort of theological gemioary; 
sAioul forty young men, who have passed throng 
the usual preparatory courses in a university or 
Lyceum, are supported, and instructed in divim- 
ty, and are then transferred, as occasion allows, 
to fatten on the banquets of the wealthy monas- 
teries of Lilienfeld and Kloster-Neuburg. Yet 
tbe pious brethren must have a great deal of un- 
occupied time on their hands ; and, therefore, it 
is disgraceful to them thatth^r garden is in such 
utter disorder. It was, in every respect, tbe 
garden of the sluggard ; straggling roses were 
liungamongluxuriantnetdes. One of the monks 
told me, that, during the war, th^r treasury and 
altars had been despoiled of upwards of thirty 
tons of silver, to meet the necessities of the state ; 
but, ^1 they become industrious themselves, 
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they do not deserve to have their plundered 
riches restored. 

Ffom this point, the traveller who is moving 
westward to the Styrian frontier i& always get> 
ting deeper into the vallies of that mountainous 
ridge which runs up through the territory of 
Salzburg, and then joins the Alps of the TyroL 
The road is a good one, for it is the line by which 
the salt and iron of Upper Styria are conveyed 
to Vienna. There are as yet no cloud-capped 
mountains, or terrific precipices, but the whole 
face of the country is picturesque. It is a suc- 
ces^on of hollows, rather than of vallies, inclos- 
ed by eminences which, though not lofty, are 
abrupt and varied in their forms, and uniformly 
clothed with their ori^nal forests. There b no 
want of population ; small market towns are 
numerous, and, to supply their wants, the bot- 
tom of these romantic della has been industri- 
ously cultivated. Itwasonlythebe^nningof Au- 
gust, yet the crops were all cut down, and spread 
out on the field to dry, before being made up 
into stacks. Much of the land belongs to abbeys, 
which are thickly strewed, and the princely mo- 
nastery of Lilienfeld, the wealUiiest abode, in Aus- 
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tria, of the followers of St Bernard, is the most 
prosperous, and the mcjst ancient of them all. 
Tlie series of the portraits of its abhots com* 
mencea in the year l!i06, and comes down to 
1818 in an uninterrupted siiccesHon, excepting 
that there is a gap from 1786 to 1790, the period . 
during which Jose{^ disturbed the repose of all 
the mtHiks in his emjnre. The iascriptitm on the 
portrait of Abbot Ignatius, elected in 1790, re- 
cords the restoration of the abbey by the grace 
of Lef^xJd II. Numerous as these abb^s are, 
and great as the extent of th^r teiiitorial po6* 
sesaons frequently is, it is wrong to accuse the 
princes, or the pious individuals who endowed 
them, of having been imprudently liberal to the 
diurch. Thousands of acres were ^ven ; but 
they were acres of wood and water, utterly un- 
productive to the public, and which would pro- 
bably have remiuned f<H- centuries in the same 
wild state, if they had been the pn^terty of a 
quarrelsome baron, instead of belonging to the 
peaceful scms of the church. The monks, though 
idle themselves, were not nacouragers of idleness 
in their subjects. Their leisure allowed them 
fo i&striict, and their love of gain led them to 
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aid their vassals in agricultural sdence, rude as 
it was, wbile, at the same time, the sacred cha- 
racter which they enjoyed placed their peocantry 
beyond the reach of the oppressions pracliEed 
by feudal nobles. It has long been a current 
proverb in Germany, Man lebt gut unter dem 
Knaanuiab. It is true that one is apt to feel 
provoked when he is told that these fruitful 
vallies, and the pasture hills which rise along 
their ndes, belong to a congregau<m of idle 
monks; but monks were the very men who 
made the vallies fruitful and the bills useful. 
They received them covered with trees and rocks 
— DO very liberal boon — and it was they who 
planted them with com, and stored them with 
sheep. The flourishing monastery of Lilienfeld 
still muntains a symbol of its ancient hospitality. 
The members of the long procesuon of pilgrims 
which annually walks irom Vienna to Mariazell, 
are refreshed within its walls with a long bene 
diction, and a small plate of thin soup. 

The whole road, as far as Mariazell, the first 
Stynan town, and the holy abode of an ugly 
jMCture of the Virgin, is much more thickly 
strewed with emblems of believing piety, and 
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conveniences for devout worshippers, than wit^ 
the marks of civic industry and comfort, — for it 
is the line of the great pilgrimage from Vienna. 
'Every valley-which the pilgrims have to traverse 
is crowded vith Saints and Virgins, aiid every 
hill across which they toil is surmounted with a 
chapel or a Saviour. But even pilgrims cannot 
dispense with temporal restoratives, and brandy- 
booths refresh the votaiies of the Madonna as 
frequently as her own image. The Annabel^, 
or Mountain of St Anne, is at once the steepest 
^cent which thej* have to dimb, and the most 
romance spot in this part of Styria. The rocks 
press together so closely, and the wood entangles 
itself so thickly round the mountun path, that, 
at every turn, it seems impossible to emerge 
from the ddl in which you have be«i caught ; 
but, on reaching the apparently extreme pcnnt 
of your progress, the road turns sharply reiiod 
some angle of the mountun, and leads you, 
amid sparkling streams and overhanging rooks, 
into another dell of the same sort, till the sum- 
mit of the hill itself appears, crowned with its 
ancient cloister. The pilgrims always aflcend 
this -eminence chauntang hymns ; the yomig 
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w>ii}«n aliow their htur to hang down loose over 
their shoulders, dropjung, not with myrrh, biit 
with perBpiration ; and the more laboriously 
|»ous add to the Eum of their good works, by 
dragging after them a cumbersome cross. At 
the foot of the hill there is a chapel in which 
they may pray, and, opposite to it, a brandy- 
shop to quicken the body. Their devotions are 
renewed in another chapel on the summit, but 
the spring which it ctmtains supplies only water. 
It is the most proCooely grotesque of all foun- 
tains. It is formed by a rude image of the 
dying Sfesuah lying on the lap of his mother ; 
an inm pipe is inserted into the wound iu his 
side, and the pure stream issues from it. 

The nearer you approach to the holy city it- 
self, the greater is the number of drinking- 
booths and beggars ; for the pilgrimage is often 
made a pretext for mendicity, and people who 
would not stoop to ask alms on other occa^ons, 
reckon it no disgrace to seek the lud of charity 
in observing the rites of their superstition. The 
first object that met the eye on passing the boun- 
dary from Austria into Styria, was a board, an- 
nouncing an express prohibidon agunst beting; 
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and right under it sat an old woman begging. 
When asked if she did not see what was above 
her, she answered, " Yes ; but, dear Sir, I can*t 
lead." It is still more melancholy that poor 
and industrious people should waste their scanty 
means in travelling from remote comers of the 
empire to pay this tribute to superstition. While 
I was resting at the fountain, on the summit of 
the Josephiberg, a middle-aged man, accompa- 
nied by a woman and a youth, ascended the hUi 
from the opposite side ; they were father, mo- 
ther, and son. The father was blind; as he 
paced slowly along, guided by his wife, both 
nnking under theburden of ill health and fa- 
tigue, he told the beads of a rosary which hung 
from his neck, while she repeated the Aves and 
Paternosters. The sen was a few steps before 
them, and carried on his shoulders the bundle 
which contained their little stock of travelling 
conveniences. On reaching the summit, they 
seated themselves by the spring; they spoke 
Bohemian; but an acddeotal drcumstance 
brought out, that German was nearly as much 
tbeir native language. The father was a linen- 
weaver, from the northern extremity of Bohe- 
mia. Three years before, he had lost his eye- 
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nght through disease ; he had visited in vain all 
the numerous shrines of Bohemia, and the 
southern comers of Silesia ; as a last hope, he 
had repaired to the wonder-working Virgin of 
Mariazell, had performed his devoUons during 
three days, and was now on his return to bis 
distant hotne. What could be saved from the 
scanty earnings of his wife, the son who accom- 
panied them, and a grown up daughter, who 
had been left at home with the younger chil- 
dren, had been hoarded op duriag nearly a year, 
to enable the husband and father to undertake 
this long and dreary pilgrimage, as the last 
earthly mean of recovering his lost sight. Bread 
and water Kad'been their sole sustenance, except 
that, during the three days spent in Mariazell 
itself, they had indulged in boiled T^etables, 
and such soup as is there to be had, " not to 
" look poorer than we are," said the good woman ; 
" for," added she, as if to give a high idea of the 
comforts which they had enjoyed in their Behe- 
mian vallty, " at home, while Johann could 
"work, we never had less." Their pietj had 
as yet brought no reward ; the hope of an im- 
mediate miracle had passed away ; but the un- 
fortunate man seemed to be iu some measure 
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eoDBoIed under his gnevous privation by hav- 
ing used all the means pointed out by his chureb, 
and he spoke of this toilsome, and, to his squa- 
Kd family, expensive journey, as a duty which 
be owed to bis religion no less than to himself. 
He was happy in not being able to observe the 
tears which started into the eyes of his wife as 
he expressed his doubts that he had not even yet 
found acceptance before tbe Virgin ; but the 
boy observed them, glanced his eye from the 
one to the other, pulled the straps of his little 
knapeack tighter round Iiis shoulders, and put 
his parents in mind that they must proceed on 
their journey. They all took a parting draught 
fnnn the pure spring; the blind father again 
seized his rosaiy, and, as they descended the hill, 
the wife again began the low monotonous chaunt. 
It is melancholy that a government, instead of 
endeavouring to wean its people from extrava. 
gances which render poverty doubly oppresuve, 
should encourage among those of its subjects, 
whose lot is penury and ignorance, supersUtions 
that interfere so substantially with the comforts 
they might otherwise enjoy. If there be any 
member of the Catholic church who will really 
tain, tbat it is better for the community that 
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tbe hard-earned gains of these poor pelade diould 
be consumed in a distant pilgriim^, wbich» 
moreover, is often accompanied with mu^ im- 
nnrality, than that they should be expended in 
adding to their domestic comforts^ he is as for 
beyond the reach of argument, as the observan- 
ces of his church are, in this instance, beyond 
the reach of respact. 

Miniasell would not be worth viuting, vers it 
not for tbe celebrity which it has acquired as a 
friace of pHgrimage, and the residence of a holy 
influence, which, till this d^, is working more 
frequent, and astonishing, and undeniable mira* 
des, than ev^i Prince Uohenlohe. Tbe town 
is. small and mean looking ; it consists, in fact, 
principally of inns and alebonses. to accomnto- 
date the perpetual influx of visitors, which never 
ceases, all the year round, except when snow has 
rendered the mountains impassable. The im. 
mense axe of the beds in these hostelries shows 
at once to how many inconveniences the pious 
we willing to submiL The pilgrims, however, 
who can pretend to the luxury of a bed, are few 
in number ; above all, during the-bme that the 
annoal procession fram Vienna is on the spot, it 
is not poswdble that the greater part of the cmnd. 
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can be able to find lodgings ; and, though there 
were accommodation, no small porUon of them 
are too poor to pay for it. These, from neces- 
sity, and many others from less justifiable mo- 
Uves, spend ,the night in the neighbouring woods; 
both sexes are intermingled; and, till morning 
dawns, they continue drinking, and singing 
songs, which are any thing but hymns of devo- 
tion. Fighting used to be the order of the 
night, so long as the procession from Grata 
(which, Ukewise, is always a numerous one) per- 
formed its pilgrimage at the same time with that 
from Vienna. The women of Gratz are cele- 
brated for their beauty all over the empire, and 
the young females of Vienna have th^ full 
share of personal attractions. When the two 
companies met in Mariasell, the men were uni- 
formly engaged, at last, in determining by blows 
the charms of their respective fair ones, or de- 
dding who was best entitled to enjoy their smiles. 
It was found necessary to put a stop to this 
public scandal, by ordering the pilgrimages to 
take place at different times. 

The church, which is the centre of all this d&. 
votion and irregularity, hasnothing to recommend 
it except its antiquity, and the picture to which 
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it owes its fame. The latter is just one of those 
modem Greek pmntings which are so commoa in 
Italy,aa(l which are there ascribed, by the believ- 
iDg multitude, to the {pencil of the apostle Luke. 
The maiden-mother holds the holy infant in her 
arms^ but both are so covered with alver, that 
only the heads are allowed to be seen. An ir- 
ruption of the Tartars had driven a Styrian 
priest to save himself by flight, and he carried 
along with him this Madonna, the only orna- 
ment of bis rude church. As he wandered for 
safety through this mountainous region, a light 
suddenly burst from heaven, and the Madonna 
herself, descending on the clouds with her infant 
son, in the very same attitude in which she was 
represented in the picture, ordered him to hang 
it up on a tree which she pointed out, and sent 
him forth to proclaim to the world, that, through 
it, her ear would ever be open. , On the spot 
where the tree stood, the church was afterwards 
built ; as the fame of the miracles soon spread 
over all Germany, and as they were frequent- 
ly performed in behalf of princes, the altars 
of Mariazell have been crowded for more than 
eight hundred years, and its treasury continued 

pa 
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to overflo* wKh gold, and silver, and predouft 
stonea, till •Fcnepb removed pttrt of its riohea 
into the imp«ial exchequer. Maria Theresa 
had hung up as a votive offering figures in di- 
ver of bei^f and all her family; the unnatur^ 
son melted down his mother, and brothers, and 
asters, and carried bis profanity so far as to 
subject to a similar process the four angels, of 
the same costly metal, who guarded the high 
altar. The treasury of Mwiazell used to be 
reckoned the richest in Europe, after that of Lo- 
retto, and, as in the latter, the renewed devotion 
of the faithful is again restoring its lost splen- 
dour. 

In the centre of the gloomy church stands a 
anall and dark chapel, dimly lighted up by a 
single lamp, whose ray is eclipsed by the glare 
of precious stones and metals that are profusely 
scattered witliin; A silver ruling guards the 
entrance, and around this costly fence kneel the 
crowded worshippers, supplicating their various 
boons from the holy picture withiiv, which, they 
can scarcely set. Behind the chapel rises an in- 
sulated pillar, surmounted by a stone image pf 
the Vii^n. It was surrounded by a double cir^ 
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de ot pilgrims. The inner circle consisted of fe- 
males ; they were all on their kne^ in silent 
adoration. The outer circle contained only mea; 
they had not so much devotion either in their 
]o6k8 or attitude, and stood bye, carelessly lean- 
ing oa their staffs. The sun was just going 
down behind the bare precipices of the neigh- 
boiu^ng mountains, and the company was thus 
arranged to awmt the »gnal for chaunting the 
Ave Maiia. The ai^ in which they were as- 
sembled was cdd and sombre ; the weak rays of 
light, passing through the stained glass of a large 
Gothic window, covered them with a hundred 
soft and varied unts, and not a whisper disturb- 
ed the solemn silence, except the indtBtinct mur- 
mur of prayer from the holy chapel. At length 
the sun disiqipeared, and the bell gave the sig- 
nal for thft evemng service. The young women 
in tius iniMr part of the eirde immediately b^an. 
to inove ^wly round the pUlar on their knees, 
^n^g, with voices in which there was much 
natural harmony, a hymn to the Virgin, nearly 
in the following strain, while the men stood vaa- - 
' tiotdesB, tokiDg up the burden at the end of. 
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every stanza, and bending to the earth befom 
the sacred image. 

' Fading, still fiidiDg, the last beam is ituning; 
Ave Mftria I da; is decliniog. 
Safety and innocence Bj with the light, 
TemptadoD and danger walk forth with the night ; 
From the &I1 of the shade, till the matin ehaU chime. 
Shield us from danger, and save tis from crime. 
Ave Maria ! audi iioa. 

Are Maris ! hear when we call. 
Mother of Him who is brother of all : 
Feeble and Ming, we trust in thy might ; 
In doubting and darkness, thy love be our light ; 
Let us sleep on thy breast while the night-taper bums,. 
' And wake in thine arms when the morning returns. 
Ave Maria ! andi nos. 

From Mariazell, a very good road, connder- 
ing the alpine nature of the country, leads Eouth- 
ward through the mountains, passing the roman- 
tic little town of Seewiesen, and, at Bruck on the 
Mur, rejoins the great hne of communication be- 
tween Vienna and Trieste. The Mur is a lai^ 
axid rapid stream, but, unfortunately, the ine- 
qualities in its channel render it unserviceable 
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for navigation. It is used only to float down 
wood from Upper Styria. The trees are form- 
ed into a raft, and, besides- the men entrusted 
with its management, some venturous passengers 
occasionally trust themselves on this bulky, and 
yet frail bark, to the rapids of the river. The 
voyage has often terminated fatally, by the raft, 
at some sharp turn of the river, being dashed to 
pieces agiunst the rocks on the opposite ade. 
One dreaded spot of this kind occurs in the ri- 
ver near Leoben, about nine miles above Bruck, 
and yet the difficulty might be removed at a 
trifling expence. The river, which is flowing 
east, suddenly turns to the north, and runs 
in this direction a few hundred yards, till an op- 
ponng precipice, from whose face its waters boil 
back in furious agitation, forces it again to run 
east ; then it flows south, and Anally continues 
its easterly course, thus forming, by these wind- 
ings of its channel, nearly three sides of a square. 
It is at the turn, where its northerly course is 
suddenly checked by impending rocks, that the 
most fatal acddents on the Mur have happened. 
A few years ago, forty passengers went to the 
bottom in this dangerous passage, and the ma- 
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naers, nr soon » dfe^* a^ipnucl it,.)Hven0(nitM 
to FtftflZBOBteri, and the fittour ot the Vir^ of 
iiaxwBiii. Noir, tbe spate vf groond included 
bMwffeB tha fint vindii^ of die nver in wbick 
it Sows Docth, and tbe latt in wlrieb retamf joK 
IS filr sonA, did not seem to me to exxxeA half 
a mile ; and it is a low, \enl phun. NeiAer 
mudi labonr nor expenoe would be requirad to 
esrry a oaaal througb it ftom tbe uppa to the . 
lover part of the nwet, and the nwngation, 
avdding th««e periloiu rafa^, would. jMtweed 
in a Etra^^ Kne. 

Bruok, like all the other little towns in Upptr- 
Styria, is dull and inactive, for the manufactuna. 
of this part of the province are farther to tbe 
mMTtb, round tbe iron minea of Eisenerz, wlueh 
are supposed to have furnished tbe Romans with 
the Noriaa chdh/lu, and tbe copper mins of 
Kahlwang. The populaticoi, Ixdih in the towns 
and the country, is devoudy Catfatdic, and fat 
more regular in tfaar (dnervances than the Ans- 
trisou. A.£awnnallcong^auonsof ProtestaittB: 
still linger in the reoesses of the mountains. 
Styria took up the cause of the Beformation 
early and succssifaUy ; but Fndinand II., who. 
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had alfpady lighted up the ««r ttbich broi^ht 
Gustavus Adolphus in trimapb from: thfl Baltic 
to the Danube, brought back the province to 
the true faith with fife and sword. A fe# stragt' 
gling Protestants, escaping observation by the 
remoteness of their alpine abodes, perpetuated 
their doctrines during a centnry a»d a half^ 
without pastors, or churches, or pubUe worship, 
handing down their religion as a tradition ft^tn 
generation to generation. Maria Theresa, her-> 
self rescued from destruction hy a Protestant 
monarch, sent forth misdonaries to hunt out the 
stray sheep, and bring them back to the fold by 
argument and remonstrance. This was to be 
tolerated ; but it is scarcely to be credited, that 
those who should obstinately adhere to their 
fiwth were doomed to exile. If they refused to 
enter the imperial road to s^vation, they were 
to be shown the road to Transylvania, and actu.' 
idly planted as colonists by the side of their bro' 
ther hereticsj the Turks. Joseph II. mounted 
the throne, and this stupid and barbarous policy 
disappeared. Instead of curing the heretics of 
Styria by threats of banishment, be built thent 
churches-, and gave thetn pastors. 
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Griitz, the coital of Styria, is a handsomeT 
bustliDg, and prosperous town, seated on the 
Mur, which has already heen augmented by the 
waters of the rajud Merz, and surrounded by a 
plain which is an orchard. After Vienna and 
Prague, it is the most populous city in the here- 
ditwy dominions of Austria, and contains thirty- 
five thousand inhabitants. Bendes its own manu- 
factures in woollen and cotton stuffs, it is the en- 
trepot of all the trade between the capital and 
Trieste. The character of its inhabitants is 
marked by Uie same love of pleasure which dis- 
tinguishes the Viennese, but is accompanied with 
more archness and vivacity. Its females are cele- 
brated at once for their beauty, and their soft- 
ness of heart— hut there are many places in Eu- 
rope which can equal it in both respects. The 
Gr&tzer belle is, in general, buxom and blonde, 
rather low in stature, of a full voluptuous growth, 
a roundish face, and a remarkably clear com- 
plexion. The eyes are universally the most elo- 
quent part of her form, and, in disposition, she 
is a rotnp. No capital is richer in female beauty 
than Vienna, however poor it may be in far more 
valuable female qualities, and its affluence is 
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derived, iu a great measure, from the divermty 
of bodily form, as well as mental coDsUtution, 
among the different provinceB which compose 
the empire. The peculiarity of Vienna, in thb 
respect, lies in the different styles of beauty 
which are collected in jt ; for, la' all the pro- 
vinces, the Pracht-eicemplare— the show-edi- 
tions—of the other sex generally find their way 
to the capital, either seeking or accompanying 
a husband. 

Gr&tz was the capital of the Styrian dukes, so 
often as tbe province was not under one head 
with Austria ; and even when the provinces were 
thus united, it frequently was enlivened by the 
reudence of the common sovereign- Ferdinand 
II. built for himself a pompous mausoleum, in 
wbich bisown remains, and thoseof bis mother, are 
still exhibited. Ferdinand no doubt believed that 
Jie was discharging a duty in persecuting Fro- 
testanUsm ; but there seems to have been some- 
thing ominously prophetic in the text which be 
caused to be inscribed on hia sepulchre, " The 
" seed of the just shall inherit the earth." 

Lower Styna, which intervenes between Gr&ta 
and the frontiers of Camiola, is very different 
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fiom the northern pnt of the proTince, bodi in 
ito extemal appesrance, and in in [H^uctions. 
It is a- varied and ferule plain, watered by tbe 
Mur and the Drave, hath of which are now 
lar^ rivers ; and instead of the mineral ridiet 
which conttttote the wealth of Upper 9t;ria, it 
tupf^ies to Anotria wine and corn, honey and 
capona. Tbe vines are prinopally raised aloi^ 
the banks of the Brave, and on tbe lich plains 
which extend, in the eastern portion of tbe &»■ 
trict, to the ficntiers <^ Hungsry. Tbe wines 
we acid, like those of Autfria, biit some sorts 
have so modi fire that they are never drunk with- 
out being mixed with a more harmless variety 
Those of Radkersbnrg and Lnttenberg ace tjw 
most intoxicating. Mafarburg, a thriving town, 
OD a commandiDg eminence above the nqnd 
Drave, is tbe centre of the trade. Beyond this 
point, the language, and even the character of 
tike population, suddenly changes—for the ceun^ 
tiy between the Drave and Caraiola is inhabited 
bj a race who, till thia day, have preserved their 
own ruder dialect, and less conufbrlable baUt^ 
agfeinst tbe influence of tbe Grerman tribes, who 
gradually ooouped all the other pattt of the pn>> 
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vioce. They are deaoendants of tlie Winde% 
a northern horde, who, in conjunction with.other 
barbatnans, posseased themselves of Styrn, after 
the falling fortunes of Kome bad recalled her 
lemons from Noricnm ami Pannonia. Expell- 
ed, iti their tarn, by Charlemagne fDem the 
whole of Upper, and the northernpart of Lower 
Styria, they found a settled abod« in its southern 
extremity, only by submitting to the domtaatim 
c^ the conqueror, and have maintained them- 
selves, in a great nfeasure, pure from Germain 
innovations. Even at Zilly, the Itoman Cellda,- 
thfe great mass- of the people no longer under* 
Btands^ the language of Styria, and, instead of 
the substantial dwellings in the other part3 of 
^e province, nothing can exceed the miserable 
hovek of the peasantry. They are formed en- 
ti^ly of trees, hewn, on two sides, itito a fiat 
surface, and laid horizontally above each other, 
those which form the two ends being notched 
into those of nhich the front and back of tbe 
house are composed. Sometimes, but not at all 
uaiverBslly, the crevices are filled with a smt (rf 
oakum. There is no outlet for ^e smoke ex-i 
cept Uie door; and the small aperture wbiflbL 
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■erves a« a window is frequently not more tban 
a foot square. 

Another mountainous ridge, though of verj 
moderate elevation, and scarcely intcreBting when 
compared with the Carintbian Alps which rise to 
the westward, must be crossed before tbe travel- 
ler descends to the valley of the Save, and enters 
Camiola. In the northern part of tbia singular 
province all is beauty and fertility ; in the south- 
ern, fdl is barren, naked rock. Laybacb, the 
coital, is likewise the first town of any import- 
ance which presents itself. It was founded, ac- 
cording to the civic tradition, by JTason, when on 
his return from Colchis with the Golden Fleece. 
From the Black Sea, he came up the Danube to 
Belgrade where it is joined by the Save ; he then 
struggled against the current of the Save as far 
as where Laybacb now stands ; he and his com- 
panions having here founded acity, and recruited 
their strength, took their coracles on their should- 
ers, and crossed the Carniolian Alps to Trieste, 
where they embarked for Greece. Modem no- 
toriety, however, threatens to eraze ancient trar 
dition, and Jason is about to be eclipsed by the 
Holy Allies. The Congress is the only thing 
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which pves Laybacb historical interest, and its 
inhabitants, proud that iJieir <aty should have 
been selected as the rendezvous of so many prin- 
ces and statesmen, have assumed an affected tone 
of superiority which sometimes breaks out in 
very ridiculous forms. A steep eminence on the 
c^iposite bank of the Laybach, the river on which 
tlie city stands, and from which it takes its name, 
is crowned with the fortress, the melancholy 
abode of Italian liberals. Luhianft is as terrific 
a word to a Lombard as the Bastile ever was to 
a Frenchman. 

At Upper Laybach, the stage beyond Laybach 
itself, I quitted the great road for that which runs 
westward into the mountiuas to Idria. It was 
about four in the afternoon when I entered it, 
assured that there was not more than three hours 
driving to Idria ; but here, as elsevhere, the no- 
tions of the country people, in regard to distance, 
are extremely indefinite. During half an hour, 
Uie road ran through a narrow plain ; it then be> 
gan to ascend rapidly among dark woods of fir. 
running along the edge of deep hollows, and we 
were still in the woods, and still ascending, when 
even the uncertain light of evening disappeared, 



and a dreary, rainy ,iftBd,pUob-dark mght rebder- 
ed it as dangerous to piooeed, aatbe loueliuets 
of the ccwntry rendered it impoMible to find re- 
fuge from the.stonn> Moneovcr, G-iacomo, tlie 
coachmaD, bad drunk more plratifuUy thira was 
' prudent, and ndth«- be xhx bis cattle bad ever 
made tbe journey before. His suppUcations to 
tbe Virgin, and, by the time he.was fairly drench- 
ed with run, to Bacchus, threw in our way some 
of the carter&employed.to convey wood and char- 
coal to Idna.lhim tbe mote distant recesaes of 
the mountains; but they seemed to deserve the 
aame repatetion for rudeness and ferocity which 
diningiuehes them in eo many other places. Ac- 
ootding to them, we were still as far from Idria 
as we had been four bours before. Giacomo's 
brt^en Croatian sooo informed them that he was 
a aUranger; and all his inqmries about inns and 
flle^ouBee were only answered by a horselaugh. 
His palience being already exhausted, be could 
BOt bear to have vulgar insult added to misfor- 
tune, and let loose upcm them hbwh<de stock, of 
Italian oaths, (and it was not a small one,) con- 
duding'with aseuting me, for our mutual conio- 
latw") tl»t they undoubtedly were " Signoii del- 
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"[la Kr lihitza^ " However, satisfied with hxigh.- 
iBg at our trauUee, and increasiag them by more 
thsD doubling the road we had yet to drive, they 
Offither utempled to assault nor rob us. 

We contiaued to creep on up the mQuotain, 
sow plunging into the juoe forests, where we 
learned that we w^e getting off the road anly 
by the horses cunning their heads against the 
tsees, uid now emergiag upon a barren, hilly 
heath, where the closest attention only sboweid 
-ttoit, to avoiil beiog precipitated into a deep, dell^ 
it )was much .safer to trust to the Auimals than to 
their conductor. Qn artiviD^ atamiall village 
where, there was a sort of inn, nothing could pre. 
Tail cm Giacomo to move a foot farther till d«y> 
light Iwaslittleinclinedtopayauyregardtotbe 
statementsof thelipidiord, that it was. positively 
dangerous to drive on to Idiia in the dark, with- 



' ' The Kmhitza » the name of a 
jticable odI; on foot or horacback, leading through the fb- 
reBts (lirecilf from Idria to Gorizia. It has the reputa- 
tion of being infested bf banditti. Probabljr this danger 
ia exaggerated, aa it ia every where; but about Goriiia it 
fa a jwoverbial aaying, " Cbi truol rnbar' se ne vftd' tdls 
Emhilza." 
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out a persoa who knew every inch of the road ; 
because I took it for granted that he merely spe. 
culated on the advantage of having a guest I 
did him foul wrong. On making the rest of the 
journey next morning, I was compelled to ac- 
knowledge the accuracy of his representationE, 
and to be perfectly satisfied with the obstinacy 
of Giacomo. The aocomroodations of the little 
hostelry were much more comfortable than any 
man has a right to expect in such a part of such 
a country. In these bouses, the landlord, com- 
mimly his wife, and always the female who acta 
as waiter and chambermaid, speak German. In 
jact, the language is taught in all the country 
schools ; but this has hitherto had little efi^t in 
making it general among the peasantry ; for the 
great pomt always is, not what a child learns in 
a school, but what it speaks and hears out of the 
school. It learns German words during the 
short time it is in the presence of the master; 
out of his reach, it ^aks and hears only its na- 
tive Croatian dialect. Small tracts for the use 
of the peasantry have even been printed in Cro- 
atian, and some attempts have been made to 
wards compiling a dictionary. 



Next morning, we proceeded, during an hour, 
over the same barren country. Of a sudden the 
road seems to disappear right before the eyes of 
the traveller, and he finds himself on the brink 
of a huge hollow in the mountains. The effect 
is singular and striking. He looks down into 
the whole of this kettle, surrounded on every 
nde by irregular towering crags, which are here 
and there tufted with patches of fir, but, in ge- 
neral, exhibit only the naked and dreary rock. 
The picture was entirely changed by the mist 
in which every thing was enveloped. The morn- 
ing was not sufficiently advanced; the sun, 
though bright and warm above, had not yet pe- 
netrated into the gulf, which was 611ed to the 
brim with white fleecy vapour, into which the 
road seemed to descend, as if into mere ^r. AH 
around, the rugged cliffs rose above its surface, 
like the rocky shores of a mountain lake, and 
imag^tion could assign no depth to the abyss 
over which its light and hovering mantle was 
spread. As the sun came nearer the meridian, 
the vapour began to rise slowly, but without di- 
viding itself into those distinct, and rapidly 
ascending columns, which often produce such 
VOL. II. a 



fantastic appearancei, in the higher paaeagee of 
the Swiss Alps. In a short time the whole kettle 
was visible, terminating below in a narrow, inre- 
gular valley. The Idria, issuing at mice from 
the mountains on the south, rushed along in the 
bottom. On the crage which, circling round, 
seem to shut out this e^iot from all communica- 
tion with the world, not a cottage was to be seen, 
for they are too precipitous ; and only here and 
there a few scanty patches of cultivation, for 
they are too barren. In the centre of the valley, 
and about seven hundred feet below the blink, 
the eye rested on the little town of Idria, and 
the huts scattered round the base of the moun- 
tain which contwns the entrance to the mines.* 



* Tbe discoTery of these mercurial mines, like tlist ot 
m> man; other mines, is attributed to acddenl. A Canii- 
olioa peasant, who drore a Email trade in vooAen vessels, 
was in tbe babit of giving hii way into thia receae, at 
that time entirelj covered with wood, to procore mate- 
rials tbr his tuba and paiU, which he sometimes flnished 
on the spot. He had placed tome pails over night in a 
nnall pod in s rivulet which issued from tbe moimtsiti, 
fi» the purpose of " seasoning" tbem, as we would ex- 
pen it. Xo keep them under water, he put into Aem a 
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The entrance to the mine ii a little to die 
Bouthward of the town^ in tlie nde of a small hii- 

qnantitj of sand takeu from the bed of the stream. In the 
nomkig, he fbnnd tdl his strength scarcely mScient to 
liitoDeof&emoutof ihemiter. He could aicribe thii 
onlj to the weight «f the BUid which be bad thrown in by 
handfhls the evening before ; sand so heavy waa to him 
« {Jienomenon, and he carried some of it to the pastor of 
fail Tillage. The latter, suspecting what might be the rea- 
ma, aent it to the Imperial Director of Mtnci, utd, on ez- 
aminatioa, it was fiiund to contain above half its weight 
of quiclcailver. The whole of what now constitutea the 
dep&itment of Idria was immediately declraed a domain 
-rf the crown, b«t the mines were first worked by private 
■dventSKTS on leases, aad the miners have still preserv- 
«d vuions Q'aditions of the rski which some, and the dif- 
^culties which all of these speenlatwa bad to encoanter. 
The shafts were ^vai deep in the solid rock, bnt a* 
quicksilver speared. One after another, the speculators 
drew back from the undertaking, and it centered at latt 
in one wfao was tbotc sai^juine and persevering. But he, 
too, hepeA and laboured in vain ; wa6 the destitution into 
which be had phmged his family bjthe nnsuccesslul ad- 
scntBie brought him to bis grave. His widow was com- 
piled to give up the operationa ; but the workmen de- 
vtered they would still msfce an attempt tea the femily of 
hiR srho bad so lo^ given them bread, and continue the 
sesTcb fourteen days longer, without wages. The fata- 
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lock wbich rises id front of the mountainous wall 
that surrounds the deU. The visitor puts on a 
miner^s dress. It is not only necessary to leave 
^bind watches, rings, snuff-boxes, and similar 
articles nbich would infallibly be affected by the 
quicksilver; but, for the same reason, the ac- 
companying miner inmsts on your dispenang 
with all coats and waistcoats which have metal 
' buttons. In every case a miner's dress is at once 
more convenient, and more independent of the 



teenth of these days irrived, but no quictsilver appewed. 
Towards the ifternoou, as the workmen, who hud been 
annoyed all day long by Eulphureous rapoura and a taOK 
uncomfortable atmosphere than usual, were about to gire 
up their task for ever in despondeucy, and prepare to ce- 
lebrate above ground the festiral of their patron asint, of 
which this happened to be the ere, a about from the low- 
est part of the abaft announced that the deep concealed 
vein had at length been dragged ham its lurking place. 
The saint was postponed, and the mercury pursued. It 
was soon ascotained that tbe labours and expence of yean 
would be amply repaid. The revived widow prudently 
sold her remaining right to ibe government; and, dace 
that period, during more than tbur hundred yean, Idria 
has not ceased to pour its thounnds into the imperial 
treasury. 
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nWusture and rubbings, which may be encoimter' 
ed below grouod, although, ia this beautiful 
mine, there is little to be apprehended from ei- ' 
ther. The miners have not yet ceased their 
jokes on two ladies who went dowii with some 
fashionable company during the Congress in the 
neighbouring Laybach, and returned, the one 
with her gold watch converted into a tin trinket 
by the quicksilver, and the fair cheeks and neck 
of the other bedaubed with the blackness of false- 
hood by the sulphur. 

The descent can be made to the very bottom 
of the mine in less than live minuteS) in one of 
the large buckets in which the ore is brought 
above ground. This mode, though the less fa- 
tiguing, is not therefore the better ; for, in de- 
scending the shaft on foot, one can observe much 
better the care and regularity with which all the 
operations have been carried on, pa^icularly in 
later times. From the first step, day-light is ex- 
cluded, for the passage, hewn in the rock, de- 
scends at a very acute angle ; were it a smooth 
sui-face, it would be impracticable. Excepdng. 
the steepness, it has no other inconvenience. In- 
stead of clambering down a wet, slippery^ wood- 
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en ladder, as in Freyberg, you descend on sac> 
cesnve flights of steps, as regular as if they had 
be^i constructed for a pnvate dwelling. Here 
and there are landing places, where galleries 
Iminch off through which veins have been fol- 
lowed, or the shaft descends in a new direction. 
This is the regular mode in which the nunitig is 
carried on, from the surface of the earth to the 
lowest part of the mine, forming a subterraneous 
staircase descending about sevoi hundred feet, 
for the mine as yet is no deeper, owing to the 
superabundance and richness of the ore. All is 
pierced in the hard limestone rock. A still more 
useful degree of care has been bestowed on the 
walls and ceiUng. Instead of leaving the bare 
rugged rock, as is still frequently done elsewhere, 
oT supporting the roof with wood, as was in for- 
mer times the universal practice, this passage 
into the earth is lined with a strong wall of hewn 
stone, arched above ; so that the descent is in re- 
ality through a commodious vaulted passage 
about four feet wide, and, in average heif^t, ra- 
ther more than six. The walling with stmie ia 
• preferable, both in security and duration, to the 
old custom of linii^ and supptnti:^ the ^afte 
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with wood ; the increasmg scardty and value of 
wood have likewise made it the cheapo mode. 
Neither is the lahour bo great aa, at first sight, 
might he imagined. The stones used are those 
cut out in cairying the shaft itself downwards. 
All the trouble of transporting them along a gai- 
ter; to the bottom of the perpendicular shafi by 
which the ore and rubbish are conveyed above 
ground, is thus saved. No mine could be more 
fortunate in regard to the absence of water. A 
a%ht degree of moisture on the walls and ceU- 
iDg is all that can be occasionally traced. The 
atmosphere is perfectly dry and comfortable, ex- 
ce^ in the neighbourhood of rich veins. 

The spot where the original adventurers found 
the first vein of mercury is pointed out rather 
more than two hundred feet below ground, that 
is, at one-third of the depth to which the mine 
has been carried during the four hundred years 
that have since elapsed, a striking proof how 
abundant and productive the veins must have 
proved. The original one, however, does not 
seem to have beoi followed, for the first gall«-y 
is considerably lower. The deeper you go, the 
more thickly do the v^ns come upon each other. 
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Their direction, in general, is nearly horizontal, 
but it ia not at all uncommon to find them a»-' 
cending; in this case, thej are not followed. 
Even where they retain the horizontal direction, 
or rise at a very trifling angle, they are not pur- 
sued to exhaustion, unless they be uncommoniy 
productive; andthisextraordinaryrichnessnever 
continues long. Instead of exhausting the vein, 
a new one is sought deeper down. 

The ores vary considerably in point of rich- 
ness. What are reckoned good ores contain 
from sixty'five to seveuty-five per cent, of pure 
quicksilver, and these are common enough. 
They often go as high as eighty-five per cent. 
The mercury is seldom found in its pure state, 
nor, when it does appear, is it always in the 
ndghbourhood of the richest veins. I observ- 
ed some globules glittering on the walls of one 
of the galleries which was somewhat damp, as if 
it had been brought out by the pressure of mois- 
ture. 

The only unpleasant accompaniment of the 
ore is the sulphiur which almost universally at- 
tends it ; its fumes were strongest in the lowest 
galleries. The inintts have learned to consid» 
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k as a progDosljc of good ore ; for it is univcr- 
nllj observed that the richer the vein is, the 
greater is the quantity of sulphur; they have 
never pure air and good ore together. But neither 
the action of the sulphur nor of the mercury on 
the health and appearance of the workmen is at 
all so striking as it has sometimes heen repre- 
sented. That the mercury brings OD a periodical 
solivUion is merely a joke. Its eiFects are most 
observable on the teeth, which are generally de- 
ficient and discoloured. 

The preparatory processes through vhich the 
ore must pass before being finally carried to the 
roasting ovens are performed on the other side 
of the town, on the banks of the Idria. But it 
la only with the inferior ores that such processes 
are necessary; all that are held to contain sixty- 
five per cent of quickEulver, or upwards, are put 
immediately into the oven. This may be repre> 
sented as a square building divided by brick 
floors into five or six compartments. These 
fioors are not continuous, but are pierced with m 
number of holes, that the tiame and smoke may 
ascend from the one to the other. The ore !» 
spread out upon tbem, the iq>eftures being left 
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uncoTered. The fire b kindled betwem thelor' 
nt floor and the ground, and every outlet ani 
crevice in the whole fabric is then carefally glint. 
The action of the fire, gradually extettdiDg >t> 
lelf from one layer to another throng the optia- 
inga in the floors, separates the quicksilTer iroai 
its accompanyiDg foorils; It rises sublimated, 
along with the smoke, to the top, from whence 
it baa no passage but by flees which are led 
through the walls in a winding direction, that it 
may cool by continued circulabon. As it cools, 
the pure quickalrer is preripitatcd, aad descends, 
by internal commumcations between the flues, to 
the lower part of the wall. The fire is kept up, 
till it is ascertained by the disappearaDce of va- 
pours, that all the mercary has been disengag* 
ed ; nor are the outlets opened till tfar whole is 
so cool that all the quickulver must hare been 
deposited. The metal is found deposited in hoU 
lows at the bottom of the walls, made on pur- 
pose to receive it, and communicating with the 
flues. The sulfdiur is gained at the same time. 
The quickolver is then tied up in tibeep or goat 
skins, prepared with alum, these having been 
found to be the cheapest aad most convenient of 
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the materials which will contain mercury with- 
out being injured. 

At stated aefuons, twice or thrice a year, it is 
Decessary to sweep out the dust which gathers 
in the flues, adheres to the walls, and settles on 
the comers in the interior of tlie ovens. This 
labour is found to he so unhealthy, that it is not 
liud upon the workmen as a regular part of their 
duty ; additimal wages are paJd to those who 
volunteer to perform it. The whole face is care- 
fully wrapped up ; but no precautions can secure 
them effectually against the prejudicial influence 
at this dust, loaded with so many noxious partU 
dea. It produces trembling flts, and frequent- 
ly coQTulsious, which, for a time, disable the 
workmen for labour. 

Close bye are the buildings ibr the manufac- 
ture of Zinnober, the red sublimate of mercury. 
For a long time there has been nothing done in 
them, because the stock on hand far exceeds any 
probable demand for it. A great deal of cau- 
tiaa was always observed in allowing strangers 
to viut it, owing to a wish to keep secret some 
particular processes of the manufacture. 

The mine is wrought at the ezpence and for 
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the account of the Austrian government. Tbe 
saJes and revenues are under the direction of an 
oiBce in Vienna called the BergwerJa^roductioa- 
verschUesa-Directiort, a compound which, not- 
withstanding iu formidable length, means just, 
Commisedonera of Mines. Among its active 
members there is always a number of mineralo- 
gists and practical miners. The great profit of 
the mine Hes, not so much in the quantity, as in 
the quality of the ore, and the small expence at 
which the metal is produced. When the good 
ores are once above ground, the wily further ex- 
pence of any consequeace is the wood used in 
the roasting ovens. Even with the inferior ores, 
although the beating them into dust by machin- 
ery, and then washing them repeatedly to sepa- 
rate the particles which contiun mercury from 
the lighter sand which contUBS none, be a some- 
what tedious process, yet it is not at all an ex~ 
pensive one. The profits have always been reck- 
oned at fifty per cent, on the wholesale price at 
which the metal is oonugned to the mlne-direc- 
tory in Vienna. The people on the spot either 
did not know, or would not tell the piice ; but, 
according to Sartori, about ^steen years ago. 
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the prime cost to the Direction was 110 florins 
(L. 11) per cwt. To other purchasers it vaa 
charged at 160 florins, (L. 15,} except to Spun, 
who received it ai prime cob:. This was in con> 
sequence of a convention between Joseph II. 
and Spain, by which the latter, on receiving the 
mineral at that price, bound itself to take anou- 
all; ten thousand cwt. of quidcsilver, and up- 
wards of one thousand cwt of red sublimate. 
The quicksilver was prindpally far the purposes 
of amalgamaUon in the mines of South America, 
and the enormous consumption betrays a faulty 
mode of manipulation in Peru; for at Freyb«-g I 
was assured, that the loss of mercury in amalga- 
mation in the Saxon imnes does not exceed an 
mnce in -the hundred ^ight. Idria, therefore, 
under these drcumstances, was no unimportant 
item in the civil list revenue of Austria, mice, 
excluuve of all other modes of consumption, the 
contract with Spain alone must have yielded an 
annual profit of more than L. 50,000. From 
the commencement of the contest between Spain 
and her colonies, this great outlet gradually be- 
came more and more confined, and is now en- 
tirely cut off. Idria at present does not, on an 
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average, produce aoDuallj more than three thou- 
sandhundredveightofquickdlver. Evenonthis 
narrowed scale, the profits, I was assured, anioimt 
annually to above 800,000 floiini, bi<h« than 
L. 20,000 Sterling. The IHTection takes care 
that the suj^ly shall exceed the demand as little 
as pOBsiHe. Every two years a statement is sent 
down to Idria of the quantity which it is thought 
will be Sufficient for each of the two following, 
and on this depends the number of workmen and 
the regularity of th^ employment. 

This immod«'ate decline in the consumption, 
amounting to more than oDe*fourth of the wbc^, 
be«dea taking money out of the emperor's poc- 
ket, has necessarily diminished the populalioo of 
Idria. In its flourishing state, the mine gave 
bread to between 1100 and ISOO men, of whom 
800 were employed merely in fellii^ wood in the 
neighbouring mountains, and conveying it tu 
Idiia. The persons employed at presoit do not 
amount to a third of that numba. The diminu* 
bon, moreover, was the more senmbly felt, be- 
cause it came at a time when the most active 
jtfosperity would have beai required to r^xur 
tiie injarious consequences of a conflagration 
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wbicli had rend^ed the mine usdess during 
nearly three years. It was never ascertained 
how the fire ori^nated. The gsUeries were in 
noany places still lined and roofed with wood, and 
in these the fire is supposed to have hegun. In 
1803, on the night between the 15th and 16th 
of March, the wOTkmen observed a thick smoke 
igeuing frixn some of the lower galleries. It 
ascended and ^iread itself through the higher. 
No fire was seen, no sound of flames was heard ; 
but it was too evidrnt that the mine was on fire 
below. Some of the workmen, with great intr»' 
jndity, endeavoured to reach the scene of ihe 
cooflagrauon. It was in vain ; they were forced 
to retreat from one gallery to another, flying bo- 
fore an enemy whom they could not discover, loe 
the smoke, which continued to make its way up- 
wards to the op^i <ur, was not merely so dense 
and uifibcating, bat so loaded with noxious 
fumes and particles let loose from the fosEols 
amcHig which the flames were raging m the 
bow^ of the earth, that no living thing could 
safely meet it, much less penetrate it. They 
were fortunate enough to save themselves above 
ground, and the idea was adopted (^ extinguish- ' 
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iag tbe fire by excluding the ur. All the pas* 
sages were closed as near to the supposed Gcene 
oif the conflagration ae thej could be reached. 
The two shafts which lead immediately above 
grouad were stopped up outside, and plastered 
over with clay. Five weeks the mine remained 
thus sealed up, hut without eflfect Twice, dur- 
ing this period, the coreringa above were r& 
moved ; each time the enemy was found more 
furious than before. The flames were heard 
raging below with a sound at which the miner 
still trembles when he relates it; the smoke, bur> 
dened with mercurial and sulphureous exhala- 
tions, rolled forth from the mouth of the pit,, 
like steams from the jaws of Acheron, striking 
down every one that came within its reach. It 
was apprehended that the fire had attacked the 
upper works, and was thus threatening the final 
destrnctioo of the mine. As a last resource, 
the Director resolved to hazard the experiment 
of laying the mine under water. A stream was 
turned into the perpendicular shaft, and allowed 
to flow two days and three nights. During the 
first day it produced no effect In the course of 
the second day, whether it was that steam, gene- 
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rated by the tuee^Dg of the iire and the watery 
was struggling for escape, or that an inflamma- 
ble air had been produced and kindled by the 
glowing fossils, of a sudden a Bubterrancous ex- 
plosion shook the mountain with the noise and 
violence of an earthquake. The huts of the 
miners situated near the entrance were rent; 
houses farther off, but standing on the slope or 
near the skirts of the hill, started from their 
foundations ; and the panic-struck inhabitants 
were flying in dismay from the ruin that seemed 
to threaten their valley. The whole thing must 
have been splendid ; accidental as it was, art 
oould go DO farther in imitating nature. In the 
mine it&elf, as was afterwards found, tlie explo- 
eton had rent the galleries, thrown down the 
arched roofs, and torn up the stairs. But the 
victory was gained ; the vapours began to dimi- 
nish, and at the end of some weeks it was pos^ 
KJble to venture into the mine. It cost two, 
years to prepare an apparatus and pump out the 
water. It was carried off into the Idria, and 
was found to contain only a small quantity of 
mercury, but a large proportion of vitriolic acid, 
and so much iron, that; the bed and banks of the 
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rirer wtre incrusted with iron odite throughout 
tta whole course, from Idria to where it falls in- 
to the IJEonzo. At the same time, every fish 
disappeared from the stream, except the eel, 
which Beems to hid defiance to everj thing ex- 
cept actual bnuling or roosting. 

Even when the galleries had been cleared <rf 
the water, it was impos^hle to work in them, 
partly frcHn the beat which they still retuned, 
but still more from the fumes of sublimated mer- 
cury, which produced in the miners a violent sa- 
livation, accompanied with convulsions, and 
trembling of the hmbs. To produce an ahnost 
inhuman zeal, high wages were offered to such 
as would venture into places reckoned the most 
dangerauB to explore the consequences of the 
disaster, and collect the quicksilver which had 
been depomted in large quantities in the galle- 
ries. Many purchased this additional pittance 
with th^ hves ; and altogether, the atmosphere, 
which continued for months to infest the mine, 
was so baneful, that it was difficult to muster a 
sufficient number of healthy m^i for the ordi- 
nary operations. 

The town of Idiio, orig^iiug from, and de- 
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pending on the mines, has felt, of couraei the 
fluctuaUtHis of their prospnitj. The wogei 
which the miners earn, even when in full etapioj- 
meat, are so trivial, that thej never can rifle 
above a state of destitution. Of the inhabitants 
who are not occuped in the mines, some of the 
men manufacture a coarse linen which others 
curry about the country, and even into Lowor 
Austria for sale. The wmnen manufacture equal- 
ly coarse lace, which is not intended, indeed, for 
the luxurious market of the c^tal, but finds 
purchasers in the peasantry, and in the pcqpulace 
of the small towns, not only of Camiola itself, 
but likewise of Upper Styria, and down through- 
out Croatia to the frontiers of Turkey. The 
soil of the Idrian is much too unkindly to yield 
him the materials of hb manufacture ; he buys 
' bb flax in Bohemia. With him the riches of 
the earth are concealed in her bosom ; skill and 
industry would be etjually wasted on the stub- 
born rocks that surround his dell. Yet, even on 
the steep ndes of this mountain kettle, he has 
done every thing that labour can aoc<Hnpti^. 
Wherever a comer could be found that present- 
ed Bometbiog like an evenly and sheltered sww 
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face, with a perEeverance deserving of a more li- 
beral reward he has brought earth from a dis- 
tance, formed an artificial soil on the barren rock, 
aiid planted his scanty crop of rye. TTie pro- 
duce of this cultivatioa is, of course, far from 
equalling the toil it has cost. Not only this 
more naked part of the country, but the whole 
pwince of Carniola, like the greater part of the 
adjoining Croatia, by no means produces what 
its own consumption requires. The defiraency 
is made up by importations from Hungary, that 
inexhaustible repodtory of com and wine, but 
the importations are extremely limited, for Car-, 
niola has no money, and produces little that 
Hungary requires. 

To the Camiolian, as in general to the pea^ 
santry of the empire, wbeaten bread or animal 
food is a luxury. Black broth, thick with vege- 
tables, still blacker bread, and sometimes a scan- 
ty platter of small, rank, watery potatoes, are 
his customary food. Even this penury he gains 
aaij by incessant toil. He binds OD his should- 
ers his few webs of coarse linen or lace, tied up 
in a white, sheet ; thus burdened, dressed in a 
loDg, white, wodlen coat, and low-crowned,. 
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broad-brimmed, rough woollen hnt^and armed 
with a long staff, forth he strolls into the world 
to seek a market for his wares. There is not a 
province of the Austrian empire,* unless it be 
Transylvania or the Buckowina, where he is not 
to be found, hundreds of miles from his home, 
retailing the produce of the industry of his wife 
and daughters. On the approach of winter he 
returns to the expectant hut with the profits of 
his little adventure, and materials for continuitig 
his httle manufacture. During his peregrina- 
tion he is remarkable for frugality ; he indulges 
in no luxury ; in a great degree he sets even the 
allurements of intoxication at defiance, and coa- 
wders every penny as a sacred deposit for which 
he must religiously account to his family in the 
mouDtiUDS of Comiola. Even amid the bustle 
and glitter of Vienna, his tall gaunt figure, and 
swarthy countenance, are seen plodding through 
the crowd, while he calls aloud his " linens and 
laces,'" without a look for the host of paaung 
gueties. The varieties of people with whom he 
- deals, and the caution that always springs iiom 
the habit of driving bargains, sharpen his wit, 
and make some amends for the total want of edu- 
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cation. He even boasts of some knowledge of 
the world. In other respects, he is just as ig- 
norant as the Huogariut peasant ; he is doomed 
to a life of much harder toil, and more tnting 
penury; but he is neither bo brutal^nor so proud, 
40 dull, nor so lazy. 

The great road is reguned at Loitsch, and 
enters the little, romantic valley of Flanina. 
Though not destitute of picturesque beauty, it 
is remarkable only for the ample stream, the 
Laybach, by which it is watered, and which, 
like so many otbers in this strange country, 
issues at once, a full and ready-made river, 
from ^e mountain that terminates the valley on 
the Boudi. For about a quarter of a mile we 
followed the course of tiie stream upwards 
throufi^ the narrow dell, bounded on both sides 
by bold roc^, and tufted with luxuriant under- 
wood. A long array of com and saw mills suc- 
ceeded. Above the last of diem, the dell is 
terminated by a semidrcle of bold and lofty pre- 
dpces, in the middle of which an enormous 
archway, almost as regulariy formed as if hewn 
out by the hand of art, opens a way into the en- 
trtuls of the mountain. Through this majestic 
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portal, the whole river pouTB itself f<wth »t once 
from the bosmi .of the earth, and spreads out 
its ivaters to the day in an ample basin, which 
extends on both sides to the w^s of rock that 
bound the dell. The stem of a huge fir, hollow- 
ed out hke a cenoe, furnishes the only means of 
reachii^ the entrance; for the waters of the 
boran not only wa^ the preci[Hces, but, as wm 
evident from the hi^ow sound of the waves, 
have undermined them. A miller's man guided 
this frail bark with a wooden shovel ; the wfacde 
passage to the t^iening does not exceed a hun- 
dred feet, and, if one nts quietly, danger is out 
of the question. 

This natural gateway is about twmty feet 
wide, and twice as high. It is re^arly curved. 
A few st^>s forward, and it enlarges itself into 
a cavern of magnificent dimenurais and wonder- 
ful regularity of torm. Then are not many 
traces of stalactite omcunent ; the gigantic w^h 
and vaulted roof stand in their natur^ grandeur, 
unadorned and overpowering. Noting seens 
to suf^xNl the enoraious weight of mountain 
above ; it rises from tiie earth gradually and re- 
gnlarty, bending itself into a majestic Ratoral 
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cupola. The effect is aided by the drcumslonce 
that, oving to the spaciousness of the entrance, 
no part of the dome remains in darkness ; the 
eye takes in the whole at once. 

The river, except when it is inundated, does 
not entirely cover the floor of the cavern, the 
bottom of which slopes down from the one side 
to the other. The upper part was now desert- 
ed, in consequence of the long continuance of 
dry weather, and con^sted entirely of sand, a 
depoution from the stream which, when swollen, 
occupies the whole width of the portal. The 
course of the river cannot be followed far into 
the bowels of the mountain. The cavern, at 
its extremity, suddenly turns to the left ; it is no 
longer a vault, but a narrow passage ; the roof 
sinks down, light disaj^oears, and the sound of 
the water announces that it is flowing over an 
uneven and interrupted channel. From the 
moment it enters the cavern its course is slow 
and tranquil, and it pours itself without noise 
into the deep-sunk mountidn-bauD, whicb, em- 
bedded among precipices, varies in depth from 
tvdve to twenty-five feet. 

But its troubles are not yet past. Flowing 
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from the basia over the artificial embankm^it 
erected to nuse its waters to the necessary eleva- 
tion {lor the mills, it coDUnues its course north- 
wards throui;h the valley. Scarcely, hower^, 
has it reached the northeni extremity, when the 
earth agmn gapes for it, and swallows it up, not 
through a bold aperture like that which it has 
quitted, but through numerous, smidl, inadious 
rents and crevices. It is lost for nearly nine 
miles, pursuing its coarse under ground. It 
finally bursts forth again at Upper Laybadi, 
wbere the hUly country unks down into the wide 
plun which surrounds Laybach itself; and, in 
the neighbourhood of the latter, it takes refuge 
from all its subterranean foes by joining its wiu 
ters to those of the more formidable Save. 

The origin of this subterraneous riv^ which, 
during the thaws in the beginning of summor, 
and the rains of autumn, pours forth from the 
jaws of the cavern at Planina a mass of water so 
much superior to the capacity of the apertures 
vbich drink it up at the northern extremity, 
that the whole valley, bounded as it is on both 
ndes by rocky eminences, is converted into a ro- 
mantic lake, baa not yet been satisfactorily ascer- 
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tained. The more general ofHnioD holds it to be 
the Foick, a river which throws itcelf ioto the 
mountsin at Adelsberg, about nine miles south of 
Ptanina, and at a conaiderably hi^OT elevatimi. 
This is likewise the more probable hypotJiess. 
The body of water in both, at the time I saw 
them, was alike, and its somewhat muddy co^ur 
was the same. The course of the Poick, wfaere it 
dis^pesrs in the mount^n at Adelsberg, is to the 
north ; Planina lies in the same direction, and 
much lower. AccM^fing to the other hypoibe- 
ns, which has been started of late years, the 
Poick, instead of reappearing through the pc»lal 
of Planina, and sending its waters by the Save 
and the Danube to the Black Sea, turns to the 
westward beneath ground, reappears, alter a 
subterraneous course of twenty miles, in the sour- 
ces <^ the Wippach on the western ctHifines of 
Canuc^ pours itself, under this nune, into the 
Lisonzo, and is thus fin^y lost in the Adriatic. 
1%e Poick being thus disposed of, the liver of 
Planina is declared to be a subterraneous ouUet 
of the neighbouring lake of Zirknitz. The hy- 
pothec is entirety gratuitous. The Wippach, 
it is true, has a similar orig^ ; but so have the 
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Idria, the Jersero, and various other streams in 
every comer of these calcareous hills. It is 
s^d, that pieces of wood, and other light bodies, 
which have been thrown into the Poick at 
Adelsberg, have reappeared in the Wlppach ; 
but such on dits are always of doubtful credibi- 
lity. It is said, for instance, that a travelling 
cooper who had suffered shipwreck in the ^^u- 
del, or whirlpool, of the Danube, above Vienna, 
afterwards found part of his equipage floating 
on the lake of Neu^edel in Hungary, and the 
people of the country still believe that a subter- 
raneous communication exists between the river 
and the lake. If the cavern of Planina be an 
outlet of the lake of Zirknitz, its waters ought 
to disappear when the lake is dry ; but the 
waters of the Laybach never fail entirely. It 
would be denrable to know whether the Ftnck 
and the Laybach swell at the same time ; only 
few observations, however, have been made, 
and even these are in general too indefinite to 
be taken as certain data. 

The lake of Zirkniu itself lies in a higher 
ridge of eminences, about eight miles to the 
, eastward of Planina. It is not remarkable either 
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for its size or beauty ; when full, it is just Hbe 
any other large piece of water, and the rocks 
which surround it are too bare and uniform to 
be {Hcturesque. Its celebrity is due solely to 
the periodical flux and reflux of its waters from 
and into the bowels of the mountain. It is 
scarcely worth visiting, except when the depart- 
ure of its waters has left uncovered the orifices 
of the conduits from which they issue, and 
through which they disappear; for it is only 
then that any idea can be formed of the natural 
machinery by which its pheuomena are produced. 
It is about six English miles long, and three 
broad ; it is embedded among ridges of hme- 
stone, the predominating toml in the mountains 
of this part of Camiola. On the approach of 
midsummer, in ordinarily dry seasons, when the 
sDow has disappeared from the neighbouring 
mountains, its waters begin to decrease. If the 
weather continues dry, the diminutioa proceeds 
rapidly, and in a few weeks the whole mass is 
drained ofl". A rank vegetation springs up from 
the mud which remains behind ; the peasants, 
if the summer promises well, sow grass, or per- 
haps rye, on the exterior part of the abandoned 
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bed. In a coupli; of months tbcy are mowing 
grass where the dark waters of the lake were 
formerly spread out, and the sportsman shoots 
game where, but a short time before, he was 
fishing pike. When the lake is entirely gone, 
the caverns through which it has fled become 
viable, inking into the mount^n, some on the 
^de, and others in the bottom of its bed. They 
all lie towards the northern bank ; they vary in 
aze i though some of them can be entered, they 
are not practicable to any extent ; water, or the 
narrowness and lowness of the passage, uniform- 
ly arrests your progress. So far as they have 
been traced, they all descend. 

On the southern side, the bottom and bank of 
the lake yawn into a »milar set of apertures, 
through which, as the rains set in towards the 
end of autumn, water begins to rise. It con- 
tinues increasing in quantity, and gradually fills 
the deeper hollows of the deserted bed. Even 
some of the openings on the northern side which 
had asrasted to drain the lake, now send forth 
their stdres from beneath to fill it. As the rains 
continue, the waters issue from tfaese apertures 
.vith such impetuosity, that pike are said to 
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have been frequently taken, wounded and dis- 
figured in a manner nhich could only be explain- 
ed on the supposition, that the violence of the 
subterraneous stream had dashed them to and 
fro against the rocks of the hidden passage, 
through which it hurries them up from deeper 
reservoirs before they emerge into the lake. So 
soon as the waters be^n to appear, the birds 
which had nestled in the long grass seek another 
refuge; the peasant removes in haste what of 
his hazardous crop may still remain within the 
margin of the basin; and, within as short a 
time as that in which it had retired, the lake is 
again there io all its former extent, and stocked 
with its former inhabitants. 

The length of time during which it remains 
dry depends entirely on the comparative dry- 
ness of the season. The waters ran off in tii« 
summer of 18^1, returned toward the end t4 
November, and ran off a second time in the end 
of February 1822, not, indeed, an ordinary oc- 
currence, but perfectly natural, because no rain 
had fallen from the beginning of January, and 
the snow on the higher mountains still continued 
to be frozen . Sometimes, agiUD, when the sum- 
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mer is decidedly what may be called a wet one, 
the lake does not retire at all ; all proofs that die 
sources of its waters are not subterranean, al- 
though the channels which conduct them into 
this hasin are subterranean. 

The phenomena of this lake, therefore, do not 
seem either to be of very difficult explanation, 
or to deserve the ast<Miishment with which many 
travellers, and some naturalists, have regarded 
them. The whole ridge of mountains consists 
of a very porous calcareous rock through which 
the rain and melted snow easily penetrate. It 
is traversed, likewise, internally by innumerable 
suites of caverns and galleries in which the waters 
unite themselves into streams, and pursue their 
subterraneous course till they issue from the 
mountain into some lower open hollow, as in 
.tiie valley of Planina, or here in the lake of 
.Zirknitz. The quantity and uze of the fish, 
which retire widi the lake into the caverns be~ 
neath, and return with the returmng stream, 
prove that there must be capacious reservoirs 
within the bosom of the mountain in which they 
jcan exist and prosper. . , 

->.. Where theoutletaofthe lake finally disclyuig^ 
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their waters cannot, of course, be easily traced, 
because their subterraneous channels cannot be 
followed ; but the whole country from the north* 
em limits of Camiola to the shores of the 
Adriatic, from the cavern of Plauina to the sour- 
ces of the Timavus, is so full of streams, whose 
first appearance above ground clearly implies a 
previous subterranean course, that there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the disappearance of 
the lake. The Jersero issuing from the cave of 
St Cantian, the Idria bursting from the moun- 
tain not far from the mines, the Wippach riang 
in the same manner farther to the westward, are, 
in all likelihood, outleu of the Zirknitz ; and 
what is there improbable in the supporation, 
that even the Timavus itself draws part of its 
stores from thie alternating reservoir P 

Some of these subterranean waters in this part 
of Camiola are, so far as I know, the only Eu- 
ropean abodes of that anomalous little creature, 
the Proteus anguio us. Some living specimens 
which I saw in the possession of a peasant in 
Adelsberg, were about eight inches long; but 
they have been found of twice that length. The 
body varies in diameter from half an inch to an 
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inch, according to the length of the animal ; it 
resembles almost entirely that of the eel ; it is 
whitish below, and above of a delicate flesh co- 
lour. The upper part of the head ia more flat- 
tened than in the eel, and approaches nearer to 
that of a pigmy alligator. The gills protrude 
entirely from the head, and sometimes rise above 
it : their colour is a pale red; hut, when the ani- 
mal is irritated, they become of so brilliant a 
scarlet hue, and branch out into so many minute 
yet disunct ramifications, that the creature has 
exactly the same appearance as if a tuft of 
young coral were growing from each side of 
its head. It has no lins, and the members 
which occupy th^r place constitute the most An- 
gular part of its conformation. Instead of pec- 
toral fins, it is furnished with two arms, or fore 
legs, of a pale coloured membranaceous sub- 
stance, and about two inches long. Nearly in 
the middle, they are divided by a joint, which 
corresponds exactly to the elbow or knee, and 
the outer division terminates in three distinct fin- 
gers or toes. The place of the ventral lins is 
occupied by another pair of limbs perfectly si- 
milar to the fonner, excepting that they We 
b3 
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somewhat shorter, and tenntnste m two toes, in- 
Ntesd of tliree. From theae appendages, the 
aiumal is called, in the Croatimi dialect ttf die 
couDtiy, ZloviskJca rOa, or, Humaa-fish ; it 
uses ttioBi ia the water as fins, with great a^lity, 
and at the bottom, or im dry land, it u&es them 

The powers of visicHi of the Proteus are sull 
as doubtful as those of the iBole long were. 
Some have altogether denied that it possesses 
eyes ; otfa^s t^e for eyes, two points which are 
just observable towards the crown of the head. 
The decided averuon which the creature shows 
against light, and the impatience and agitation 
with which it keeps itself in incessant motion, 
when In'ou^t out from the shade, seem to im- 
ply that it possesses organs susceptible of the ac- 
tion of light. The moment it is exposed to the 
sun, it becomes restless and unhappy; its natural 
abode is in the waters of these subterranean ca- 
verns, and it never issues voluntarily from the 
impenetrable darkness in which alone it finds it- 
self comfortable. They appear mt«t frequently 
in certain smell streams which issue from die 
mountain at Sittich, in the neighbourhood of 
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Laybacli, being hurried forth firom the eaverus 
wilhm by the force of the stream, when the in- 
ternal reservcMTS have been swollen by lieavy 
rains, or a long continued thaw. Those vbich 
I «aw had been taken in the small subterraneait 
lake which terminates the Magdalene grotto, not 
tar from that of Adelsbei^. 

In reg^, at least, to their mode of life, it 
nmy be doubted how far the Protei have been 
justly set down as amphibious. It is seldonr 
that the creature leaves the water voluntarily ;■ 
and, even when he does go astray, it is only to 
make a brief and difficult promenade, in the 
darkness of night, a few feet from the edge of 
the stream. This excursion, short as it is, is ge- 
nerally fatal to him. His whole body is cover- 
ed, like that of the eel, with a viscid slime, to 
which constant moisture is essential ; when he 
leaves tlie water, this substance speedily dries 
up, glues him to the spot, and he expires. From 
all I eoald leam, I saw no reason to believe 
that Uie Proteus possesses the faculty of living 
and moving, out of the water, in a higher degree 
than the common eel, or the flying fidi. 

From Planina, till you reach, after traversing. 
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forty mil^, ^e biiak of the maguificent barrier 
which overhangs Trieste, and surrounds the 
bead of the Adriatic, you are in general getting 
deeper and deeper into the.bare, barren, calcare- 
ous mountains. To Adelsberg it is a drear; as- 
cent, with little for the eye except the naked 
rock. Few spots arc cultivated, for the soil does 
Dot admit of cultivation, and the woods, its na- 
tural covering, have been in a great measure 
cleared away. The population is thin, poiH-, 
and ignorant; the villages ugly and squalid, but 
full of wine-houses ; for, besides the wines <rf 
Lower Styria, this beverage is procured, both 
stronger and cheaper, from the ^uth-westem 
districts of their own country 

The village of Adelsberg stands at the bottom 
of an inconsiderable rocky eminence. At the 
western extremity of the eminence, the rock 
gapes into two large apertures. The one reaches 
nearly from its summit to the level of the pl^, 
and has an irregular, jagged, cleft-like shape; 
the other is rather more to the eastward, about 
fifty feet higher in the rock, and in a much 
more regular, vaulted form. The river Poick 
comes winding along the valley from the south. 
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flows under the emioeiice, reaches its wefltera ex- 
tremity, throws .its whole body into the lower of 
the two callings, which it entirely fills, and di»> 
appears. The higher opening runs a short way 
into the mountdn, forming a regular and spaci- 
ous gallery. The partition of rock that sepa- 
rates it from the lower one, through which the 
river holds its course, is broken through in se-. 
veral places, and furnishes, here and there, a 
glimpse of the dark waters fretting along in 
their subterranean channel. But as you. ad-, 
vance, their murmurings and the distant gleams, 
of day-light die away together, and the silence 
and darkness of ancient lught reign all around. 

The guides now lighted their lamps, and, in a, 
short time, the distant sound of water was agmn 
beard; it became louder and louder; the pas- 
sage seemed to widen, and at length opened out 
into an immense cavern which the eye could not 
measure, for the lights were altogether insufii- 
dent to penetrate to any distance the darkness 
that was above, and around, and below; they 
were just sufficient to show where we stood. It 
was a ledge of rock, which, running across the ca- 
vern like a natural partition, hut not rising to 
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the nx^ divides it into two eaveniB. From tbot 
OH the left of the partition, on whose summit we 
atood, rase amid the darkness the furious da^ 
iag of the liver, which has thus far found its 
way through the mountain, and, anDounctng hy 
its ncMse the (ibstacles its encounters, seems to 
dirow itself in despair agiunst the oppoung par- 
bttoB, which threatens to jvevent its course into 
the more ample divi^on of the cavern on the 
right On this latter nde, the rocky partitioD 
nnks down absolutely ]^%<npitouB ; the cavern, 
likewise, is much deeper thui that on the left, 
and impenetrable darkness brbods over it. Lean- 
ing over the precipice, the ear, after in has be- 
come accustomed to the raging of the stream on 
the otJier nde, hears that its waters far below 
have pierced the partition, imd made their way 
into the deeper and more ample hall of the ca- 
vern. It is, in fact, a natural bridge. T^e iot- 
presMon, however, on Ihta side is much more 
striking; for the river is heard eddying along 
with that dull, heavy, and indistinct sound 
which, particularly in such circumstances, amtwg 
subterranean precipices, and in subterruiean 
darkness, always gives the idea of great d^th. ' 
10 
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The guides lighted a few bundles of straw, and 
threw them into the abyss. They gleamed faint- 
ly, as they descended, on the projecting ptnnCB 
of the rock ; blazed for a few seconds aa the sur. 
face of the water, showing ita slow heavy nKv 
xioa ; and illuminating, thrtwgh a small circle, 
the darkness of the cavern, left its gloom, by 
their extinction, more oppressive and impene- 
tnd>le. 

*' From this spot," says Sartori, ** it is not jd- 
" lowed to the boldest of mortals to proceed far- 
" ther;^ and he said so, because, towards the 
^^ater division of the cavern into which the ri- 
ver has thus forced its way, the partition is too 
preci^ntous to admit of descent. But mortals 
not at all bold now go a great deal farther. To 
waitls the smaller division, the partition is not so 
precipitous, and the cavern itself is not so deep. 
A flight of steps was cut out on this side, down 
to the botttMn. The partition itself was then 
pierced in the direction of the greater cavern. 
When the workmen had got through it, they 
found themselves still considerably above the 
bottom of the greater, but the rocky wall was 
now mere sdoprng, and, by hewing io it a flight 
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of Steps, the bottom was reached in safety. The 
great object was to know what became of the 
river. We had not advanced many yards along 
the rocky floor, which owes much of its compa- 
rative smoothness to art, when the river was 
again heard in front, and the lights of the guides 
glimmered on its waters. It flows right across 
the cavern ; it has lost its noise and rapidity ; it 
eddies slowly along, in a well defined bed, and 
having reached the oppoute wall of this immense 
vault, the solid mountain itself, it again dives 
into the bowels of the earth. Its course can be 
followed no farther, and it is still doubtful whe- 
ther, or where, it again appears on earth. 

Iliis, imposing as it is, is but the vestibule Uy 
the most magniflcent of all the temples which na- 
ture has built for herself in the regions of night. 
A slight wooden bridge leads across the river, 
and after advaninng a little way the terminating 
wall of the cavern opposes you. This was al- 
ways held to be the its plus ultra. But, about 
five years ago, some young fellow took it into 
his bead to try, with the help of his companions, 
how far he could clamber up the wall by means 
of the projecting points of rock. When he had , 
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mounted about forty feet, be found tfaat the wall 
terminated, and a spacious opening intervened 
between its top, and the roof of the cavern which 
was still far above. A flight of steps was imme- 
diately hewn in the rock, and the aperture being 
explored, was found to be the entrance to a long 
succession of the most ^gantic stalactite cavetns 
that imagination can conceive. 

From a large rugged, and unequal grotto, 
they branch off in two suites. That to the left 
b the more extensive, and ample, and majestic ; 
that to the nght, though smaller, is richer in 
varied and fantastic forms. Neither the one nor 
the other consists merely of a single cavern, but 
a succession of them, all different in size, and 
form, and ornament, connected by passages 
which are sometimes low and bare, sometimes 
spacious and lofty, supported by pillars and 
fretted with cornices of the purest stalactite. 
It would he in vain to attempt to describe the 
magnificence and variety of this natural archi- 
tecture. The columns are sometimes uniform 
in their mass, and singularly placed; some- 
times they are so regularly arranged, and con- 
sist of smaller pillars so nicely clustered to* 
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gether, tfaat one believes he is walking up 
the nave of a Gothic Cathedral. Many of 
theoe columns, whi(^ are entirely inaulated, 
have a diameter of three, four, and even five 
feet. Frequently the [ulkr is interrupted as it 
were in the middle, losing its columnar form, and 
twiBtiDg, dividing, or i^reading itself out iato 
innumerable shapes. Sometimes it dilates into 
a broad thin plate, almost transparent in the 
light of a lamp ; sometimes this plate curves it- 
self round in.a circular form ; sometimes the de- 
scending part tapers to a point, which rests on 
the Iwoad surface of the ascending stalagmite. 
The walls are entirely coated with the same sub- 
stance, and, in the Hoaller grottoes, it b so pure, 
that travellers have covered it with names writ- 
ten in pencil, some of which have already r*- 
osted the mcnsture five or six years. The other 
division is more spacious, and extends nraeh 
farther. The caverns which compose it are 
wider and loftier, but not so beautifully admi- 
ed as in the other. The enormous clustered 
columns of stalactite that seem to support the 
everlastit^ root fix)m which they have wily ori- 
giUBted, often lower to such 4 hei^, thatJtbk 
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lights do not euable you to discova th^r sum- 
mit ; but, though iufinitely majestic, they are 
rougher, darker, and mora shapeless than in the 
smaller suite. The farther you advance, the 
etevktions become bolder, the columns more mas- 
sivr, and the forms more diversified, till, after 
running about ux miks into the earth, this scene 
of wonderment terminates with the element with 
which it b^an, water. A small subterraneous 
lake, deep, clear, cold, and dead-still, prevents 
all farther progress. It has not been passed ; 
it would therefore be too much to say that no- 
thing lies beyond. 

Throughout these caverns not a sound is 
heard, except the occasionBl plashing c^ the dew 
drop from a half formed [Hilar. No living 
thing, no trace of vegetation enlivens the cold 
rack, or the pale freezing stalactites. A soli- 
tary bat, fast asleep on a luittle white jnnnacic,' 
was ^e only inhabitant of this gorgeous palace. 
When I took him from bis resting j^ee, he ut- 
tered a chirping, plaintive sound, as if murmur- 
ing that our lights had disturbed bis repose, or 
that human feet should intrude into' the dark 
and ulent sanctuary of his race. When fb- 
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placed on his piDoacle, he folded up his viD{^ 
ceased to chirp and murmur, .and, in a moment, 
was as sound asleep as ever. 

Yet these abodes are not always so still and de- 
serted. About the middle of the more extenme 
of the two ranges, the passage which, though 
not low, has for a while been rough and ctmfined, 
opens into one of the most spacious and regular 
of all the caverns. It is oval, about sixty feet 
long, and forty broad ; the walls rise in a more 
regularly vaulted form than in any of the others ; 
the roof was beyond the eye. The walls are 
coated with stalactite ; but, excepting this, nar 
ture has been very sparing ot her ornaments. 
The floor has been made perfectly smooth. In 
addition to the stone seats which the rock itself 
supplies, wooden benches have been disposed 
round the circumference, as well as a few rustic 
chandeliers, formed of ■ wooden cross, fixed ho- 
rizontally on the top of a pole. Once a-year, on 
the festival of their patron saint, the peasantry 
of Adelsberg and the neighbourhood assemble in 
this cavern to a ball. Here, many hundred feet 
beneath the sur&ce of the earth, and a mile from 
the light of day, the rude music of the Canug*- 
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Uau resounds through more magnificent halls 
than were ever built for monarchs. The flame 
of the uncouth chandeliers is reflected from the 
stalactite walls in a hlaze of ever-changing light, 
and, amid its dancing refulgence, the village 
swains, and village beauties, wheel round in the 
waltz, as if the dreams of the Boacrucians had 
at length found their fulfilment, and Gnomes and 
Kobolds really lived and revelled in the bowels 
of our globe. 

At Prewald, the next stage, the road winds up 
a very 8t«ep ascent, from the summit of which 
the country stretches southward, at nearly one 
uniform elevation, for twenty miles, till it anks 
down almost precipitously on Trieste and the 
Adriatic This broad platform, called the forsf, 
presents nothing but a desolate extent of rock 
and stones. The main surface of the mountain 
is not only covered with innumerid>le fragments 
of its own mass, but is itself scooped out into 
round hollows, or rather holes, resembling exact- 
ly rocks which have been long washed and worn 
by the sea. Towards its southern extremity, a 
more kindly soil gradually reappears, and vege- 
tation agun puts forth her powers, and the 
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abrupt dope, which it finally presents to the sea, 
IB covered with gardens, and studded with villas. 
Trieste lies below, backed by the mountains of 
Istiia, and, in (roat, the Adriatic stretches out 
its boundless expanse. Trieste is a very hand- 
somely built town, and the best paved town on the 
Continent. The population and language are 
extremely mixed ; German, Italian, and Modem 
Greek, are heard every where. In general, how- 
ever, a traveller does not find much in Trieste to 
detun him, and he hastens to the steam-boat, 
which bears him across the Adriatic during the 
night, and presents to him, in the morning, the 
magnificent spectacle of the towers and palaces of 
Venice, gradually emerging from the misty sea, 
as the sun slowly rises over the mountainous 
ridges of Dalmatia. 
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